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COSMO VERBAL 

A n undersized, lean, wizen-faced 
man, with an immense bald hekd, 
as round and smooth and shining 
as a giant soap-bubble, and a pair of beady 
black eyes, set close together, so that he 
resembled a gnome of amazing brain ca- 
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8 FANTASTIC NOVELS 



pacity and prodigious power of concentra- 
tion, sat bent over a writing desk with a 
huge sheet of cardboard before him, on 
which he was swiftly drawing geometrical 
and trigonometrical figures. Compasses, 
T-squares, rulers, protectors, and ellipso- 
graphs obeyed the touch of his fingers as 
if inspired with life. 

The room around him was a jungle of 
terrestrial and celestial globes, chemists' 
retorts, tubes, pipes, and all the indescrib- 
able apparatus that modern science has 
invented, and which, to the uninitiated, 
seems as incomprehensible as the ancient 
paraphernalia of alchemists and astrolo- 
gers. The walls- were lined with book 
shelves, and adorned along the upper por- 
tions with the most extraordinary photo- 
graphs and drawings. Even the ceiling 
was covered with charts, some represent- 
ing the sky, while many others were geo- 
logical and topographical pictures of the 
face of the earth. 

Beside the drawing-board lay a pad of 
paper, and occasionally the little man- 
nervously turned to this, and, grasping a 
long pencil, made elaborate calculations, 
covering the paper with a sprinkling of 
mathematical S3unbols that looked like 
magnified animalcula. While he worked 
under a high light from a single window 
placed well up near the ceiling, his fore- 
head contracted into a hundred wrinkles, 
his cheeks became feverous, his piercing 
eyes glowed with inner fire, and drops of 
perspiration ran down in front of his ears. 
One would have thought that he was labor- 
ing to save his very soul and had but a 
few seconds of respite left. 

Presently he threw down the pencil, and 
with astonishing agility let himself rapid- 
ly, but carefully, off the stool on which he 
had been sitting, keeping the palms of his 
hands on the seat beside his hips until' he 
felt his feet touch the floor. Then he darted 
at a book-shelf, pulled down a ponderous 
tome, flapped it open in a clear space on 
the floor, and dropped on his knees to 
consult it. 

'After turning a leaf or two he found 
what he Was after, read down the page, 
keeping a finger on the lines, and, having 
finished his reading, jumped to his feet 
and hurried back to the stool, on which 
he mounted so quickly that it was impos- 
sible to see how he managed it without 
an upset. Instantly he made a new dia- 
gram, and then fell to figuring furiously on 
the pad, making his pencil gyrate so fast 
that its upper end vibrated. 



At last he threw down the pencil, and, 
encircling his knees with his clasped arms, 
sank In a heap on the stool.-^he~lids 
drooped over his shining eyes, and he be- 
came buried in thought. 

When he reopened his eyes and unbent 
his brows, his gaze happened to be di- 
rected toward a row of curious, big photo- 
graphs which ran like a pictured frieze 
round the upper side of the. wall of the 
room. A casual observer might have 
thought that the little man had been 
'' amusing himself by photographing the 
explosions of fireworks on a Fourth of 
July night; but it was evident by his ex- 
pression that these singular pictures had 
no connection .with civic pyrotechnics, but 
must represent something of a most pro- 
nounced fatal and stupendous import. 

The little man’s face took on a rapt look, 
in which wonder and fear 'Seemed to be 
blended. With a sweep of his hand he 
included the whole series of photographs 
in a comprehensive glance, and then, set- 
tling his gaze upon a particularly bizarre 
object in the center, he began to speak 
aloud, although there was nobody to listen 
to him. 

“My God!” he said. “That's it! That 
Lick photograph of the Lord Rosse-Neb-ula 
is its very image, except that there’s no 
electric fire in it. The same great whirl of 
outer spirals, and then comes the awful 
central mass — and we’re going to -plunge 
straight into it. Then quintrillions of tons 
of water will condense on the earth and 
cover it like a universal cloudburst. And 
then good-by to the human race — ^unless — 
unless — ^I, Cosmo Versal, inspired by 
science, can save a remnant to repeople 
the planet after the catastrophe has taken 
place.” 

Again,’ for a moment, he closed his eyes, 
and puckered his hemispherical brow, 
while, with drawn-up knees, he seemed 
perilously balanced on the high stool. Sev- 
^eral times he slowly shook his head, and 
when his eyes reopened their fire was 
gone, and a reflective film covered them. 
He began to speak, more deliberately than 
before, and in a musing tone: 

“What can I do? I don’t believe there 
is a mountain on the face of the globe 
lofty enough to lift its head above that 
flood. Hum, hum! It’s no use thinking 
about mountains! The flood will be six 
miles deep — six miles from the present 
sea-level; my last calculation proves it be- 
yond all question. And that’s only a mini- 
mum — ^it may be miles deeper, for no 
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mortal man can tell exactly what’ll hap- 
pen when the earth plunges into a nebula 
like that. 

“We’ll have to float; that’s the thing. I’ll 
have to build an ark. I’ll be a second Noah. 
I’ll advise the whole world to build arks. 

“Millions might save themselves that 
way, for the flood is not gbing to last 
forever. We’ll get through the nebula in 
a few months, and then the waters will 
gradually recede, and the high lands will 
emerge again. But it’ll be an awful long 
time, though; I doubt if the earth will 
ever be just as it was before. There won’t 
be much room, except for fish — but there 
won’t be many inhabitants for what dry 
land there is.” 

Once more he fell into silent meditation, 
and while he mused there, came a knock 
at the door. The little man started up on 
his seat, alert as a squirrel, and turned his 
eyes over his shoulder, listening intently. 
The knock was repeated — three quick 
shafp raps. Evidently he at once recog- 
nized them. 

“All right,” he called out, and, letting 
himself down, ran swiftly to the door and 
opened it. 

A TALL, thin man, with bushy black 
hair, heavy eyebrows, a high, narrow 
forehead, and a wide, clean shaven mouth,- 
wearing a solemn kind of smile, entered 
and grasped the little man by both hands. 

“Cosmo,” he ,said, without wasting any 
time on preliminaries, “have you worked 
it out?” 

“1 have just finished.” 

“And you find the worst?” 

“Yes, worse than I ever dreamed it 
^ould be. The waters will be six miles 
deep.” 

“Phew!” exclaimed the other, his smile 
fading. ^“That is indeed serious. And 
when does it begin?” 

“Inside of a year. We’re within three 
hundred million miles of the watery 
nebula now, and you know that the earth 
travels more than that distance in twelve 
months.” 

“Have you seen it?” ' 

“How could I see it — haven’t I told you 
it is invisible? If it could be seen all these^ 
stupid astronomers would have spotted it" 
long ago. But I’ll tell you what I have 
seen.” 

Cosmo Versal’s voice sank into a whisper, 
and he shuddered slightly as he went on: 
“Only last night I was sweeping the sky 
with the telescope when I noticed, in 



Hercules and Lyra, and all that part of 
the heavens, a dimming of some of the 
fainter stars. It was like the shadow of 
the shroud of a ghost. Nobody else would 
have noticed it, and I wouldn’t if I had not 
been looking for it. It’s knowledge' that 
clarifies the eyes and breeds knowledge, 
Joseph Smith. It was not truly visible, and 
yet I could see that it was there. I tried 
to make out the shape of the thing — but 
it was too indefinite. But I know very well 
what it is. See here” — he suddenly broke 
off. “Look at that photograph.” (He was 
pointing at the Lord Rosse Nebula on the 
wall) . “It’s like that, only it’s coming edge- 
wise toward us. We may miss some of the 
outer spirals, but we’re going to smashTmto 
the center.” 

With fallen jaw, and black brows con- 
tractedrJoseph Smith stared at the photo- 
graph. 

“It doesn’t shine like that,” he said at 
last. 

The little man snorted contemptuously. 

“What have I told you about its in- 
visibility?” he demanded. 

“But how, then, do you know that it is 
of a watery nature?” 

Cosmo Versal -threw up his hands and 
waved them in an agony of impatience. He 
climbed upon' his stool to get nearer the 
level of the other’s eyes, and fixing him 
with his gaze, exclaimed: 

“You know very well how I know it. I 
know it because I have demonstrated with 
my new spectroscope, which analyses 
extra-visual rays, that all those dark 
nebulae that were photographed in the 
milky way years ago are composed of 
-watery vapor. They are far off, on the 
limits of' the universe. This one is one 
right at h|nd. It’s, a little one compared 
with them^but it’s enough,^ yes, it’s 
enough! You know that more than two 
years ago I began to correspond with 
astronomers all over the world about this 
thing, and not one of them would listen 
to me. Well, they’ll listen when it’s too 
late perhaps. 

“They’ll listen when the flood-gates are 
opened and the inundation begins. It’s 
not the first time that this thing has hap- 
pened. I haven’t a doubt- that the flood of 
Noah, that everybody pretends to laugh at 
now, was caused by the earth passing 
through a watery nebula. But this will be 
worse than that; there weren’t two thou- 
sand million people to be drowned, then, 
as there are now.” 

"For five minutes neither spoke. Cosmo 
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Versal sming on the stool, and played with 
an ellipsograph; Joseph Smith dropped 
his chin on his breast and nervously fin- 
gered the pockets of his long vest. At last 
he raised his head and asked, in a low 
voice: 

“What- are you going to do, Cosmo?" 

“I’m going to get ready,” was the short 
reply. , 

“How?” 

“Build an ark.” 

“But will you give no warning to others?” 

“I’ll do my best. I’ll telephone to all the 
officials, ~ scientific and otherwise, in 
America, Europe, Africa, Asia, and 'Aus- 
tralia. i'll write in every language to all 
the newspapers and magazines. I’ll send 
out circifiars. I’ll counsel everybody to 
drop every other, occupation and begin to 
build arks — but nobody will heed me. 
You’ll see. My ark will be the only one, 
but I’ll save as.niany in it as I can. And I 
depend upon you, Joseph, to help me. Prom 
all appearances, it’s the only chance that 
the human race has of survival. 

“If I hadn’t made this discovery they 
would all have been wiped out like miners 
in a flooded pit. We may persuade a few 
to be saved-rbut what an awful thing it is 
that when the truth is thrust into their 
very faces people won’t believe, won’t lis- 
ten, won’t see, won’t be helped, but will die 
like dogs in their obstinate ignorance and 
blindness.” 

“But they will, they must, listen to you,” 
said Joseph Smith eagerly. 

“They won’t, but I must make them,” 
replied' Cosmo Versal. “Anyhow, I must 
make a few of the best of them hear me. 
The fate*^f a whole race is at stake. If 
we can save a handful of the best blood 
and brain of mankind, the world will 
have a new chance, and perhaps a better 
and higher race will be the result. Since 
I can’t save them all. I’ll pick and choose. 
I’ll have the flawer of humanity in my ark. 
I’ll at least -snatch that much from the 
jaws of destruction.” 

T he little man was growing very earnest 
and his eyes were aglow with the fire of 
enthusiastic purpose. As he dropped his 
head on one side, it looked too heavy for 
the stemlike neck, but it conveyed ah im- 
pression of immense intellectual power. 
Its imposing contour lent force to his 
wordsi 

‘"ihe fiower of humanity,” he continued 
after a slight pause. “Who composes it? 
I must decide that question. Is it' the 



billionaires? Is it the kings and rulers? Is 
it the men of science? It is the society, 
leaders? Bah. I’ll have to think on that. 
I can’t take them all, but I'll give them all 
a chance to save themselves — though I 
know they won’t act on the advice.” 

Here he paused. 

“Won’t the existing ships, do^especially 
if more are built?” Joseph Smith suddenly 
asked, interrupting 'Cosmo’s train of 
thought. / 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “They’re not 
suited to the kind of navigation that will 
be demanded. They’re not buoyant enough, 
nor manageable enough, and they haven’t 
enough carrying capacity for power and 
provisions. They’ll be swamped at the 
wharves, or if they should get away they’d 
be sent to the bottom inside a few hours. 
Nothing but specially constructed arks will 
serve. And there’s more trouble for me — 
I must devise a new form of vessel. Heav- 
ens, how short the time is! Why couldn’t I 
have found this out ten years ago? It’s 
only to-day that I have myself learned the 
full truth, though I have worked on it so 
long." 

“How many will you be able to carry in 
your ark?” asked Smith. - 

“I can’t tell yet. That’s another question 
to be carefully considered. I shall build the 
vessel of this new metal, levium, half as 
heavy as aluminum and twice as strong as 
steel. I ought to find room without the 
slightest difficulty for a round thousand in 
it.’! 

“Surely ‘many more than tiiat!” ex- 
claimed Joseph Smith. “Why, ' there are 
ocean-liners that carry several times as 
many;” 

“You forget,” replied Cosmo Versal, 
"that we must have provisions enough to 
last for a long time, because we cannot 
count on the immediate reemergence of 
any land, even the most mountainous, and 
the most compressed food takes space 
when a great quantity is needed. It won’t 
do to overcrowd the vessel, and invite 
sickness. Then, too, I must take many 
animals along.” 

“Animals,” returned Smith. “I hadn’t 
thought of that. But is it necessary?” 

“Absolutely. Would you have less fore- 
sight than Noah? I shall not Imitate him 
by taking male and female of every 
species, but I must at least provide for re- 
stocking such land as eventually appears 
above the waters with the animals , most., 
useful to man. Then, too, animals are 
essential to the life of the earth. Any 
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agricultural chemist would tell you that. 
They play an indispensable part In ' the 
vital .cycle of the soil. I must also take 
certain species of insects and birds. I'll 
telephone Professor Hergeschmltberger at 
Berlin to learn precisely what are the 
capitally Important species of the animal 
kingdom.” 

“And when will yotf begin -^the con- 
struction of the ark?" ^ 

“Instantly. There’s not a moment to 
lose. And it’s equally important to send 
out warnings broadcast immediately. There 
you can help me. You know what I want 
to say. Write it oiit at once; put it as 
strong as you can; send it everywhere; put 
it in the shape of posters; hurry it to the 
newspaper offices. Telephone, in my name, 
to the Carnegie Institution, to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to the Royal Society, to 
the French, Russian, Italian, German, and 
all the. other academies and associations 
of science to be found anywhere on earth. 

“Don’t neglect the slightest means of 
publicity. Thank Heaven, the money to 
pay for all this is not lacking. If my 
good father, when he piled up his fortune 
from the profits of the original ’Trans- 
continental Aerian Company, could have 
foreseen the use to which his son would 
put it for the benefit — what do I say, for 
the benefit? — nay, for the salvation — of 
mankind, he would have rejoiced in his 
work.” 

“Ah, that reminds me,” exclaimed 
Joseph Smith. “I was about to ask, a few 
minutes ago, why air-ships would not do 
for this business. Couldn’t people save 
themselves from the flood by taking refuge 
in the atmosphere?” — 

Cosmo Versdl looked at his questioner 
with an Ironical smile. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “how long a 
dirigible can be kept afloat? Do you know 
for how long a voyage the best aeroplane 
types can be provisioned with power? 
There’s not an air-ship of any kind that 
can go more than two weeks at the very 
uttermost without touching solid earth, 
and then it must be mighty sparing of its 
power. If we can save mankind now,^nd. 
give it another chance, perhaps the time 
will come when power can be drawn out 
of the ether of space, and men can float 
in the air as long as they choose. 

“But as things are now, we must go back 
to Noah’s plan, and trust to the buoyant 
power of water. I fully expect- that when 
the deluge begins people will flock to the 
highlands and the mountains in air-ships 



— but alas! that won’t save them. Re- 
member what I have told you — this flood is 
going to be six miles deep! 

« * « 

The second morning after the conversa- 
tion between Cosmo Versal and Joseph 
Smith, New York was startled by seeing, in 
huge red letters, bn every blank wall, on 
the bare flanks of towering skyscrapers, 
on the lofty stations of aeroplane lines, 
on billboards, fences, advertising-boards 
along suburban roads, in the subway sta- 
tions, and fluttering from strings of kites 
over the city, the following announcement: 

THE WORLD IS' TO BE DROWNED! 

Save Yourselves While It la Yet Time! 
Drop Your Business: It Is of No Consequence! 

Build Arks: It Is Your Only Salvation! 

The Earth Is Going to Plniige into a Watery 
Nebula: There Is No Escape! 

Hundreds of Millions Will Be Drowned: 
You Have Only a Few Months To Get R«ady! 

For Particulars Address: Cosmo Versal 
3000 Fifth Avenue 

CHAPTER II 

THE WORLD SWEPT WITH TERROR 

HEN New York recovered from its 
first astonishment over the extra- 
ordinary posters, it indulged in a 
loud laugh. Everybody knew who Cosmo 
Vers&l Was. His eccentricities had filled 
■many readable columns in the newspapers. 
Yet there was a certain respect for him, 
too. This was due to his extraordinary in- 
tellectual ability and unquestionable 
scientific knowledge. But his imagination 
was as free as the,wfnds, and it often led 
him upon excursions in which nobody 
could follow him, and which caused the 
more steadygoing scientific brethren to 
shake their heads. They called him able 
but flighty. 

His father, who had sprung from some 
unknown source in southeastern > Europe, 
and, beginning as a newsboy in New York, 
had made his way to the front in the 
financial world, had left his entire fortune 
to Cosmo. The latter had no taste for 
finance or business, but a devouring ap- 
petite for science, to which, in his own 
way, he devoted all his powers, all his 
time, and all his money. He never mar- 
ried, was never seen in society, and had 
very few intimates — but he was known by 
sight, or reputation, to everybody. There 
was not a scientific body or association of 
any consequence in the world of which he 
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was not a member. Those which looked 
askance at his bizarre ideas were glad to 
accept pecuniary aid from him. 

The notion that the world was to be 
drowned had taken possession of him 
about three years before the opening scene^ 
of the narrative. To work out the idea, he 
-built an observatory, set up a laboratory, 
invented instruments, including h i-s 
strange spectroscope (which was scoffed 
at by the scientific world). 

Finally, submitting the results of his 
observations to mathematical treatment, 
proved, to his own satisfaction, the abso- 
lute correctness of his thesis that the well- 
known “proper motion of the solar sys- 
tem”, was about to result in an encoiuiter 
between the earth and an invisible watery 
nebula, which would have the effect of in- 
undating the globe. As this startling idea 
gradually took ^ape, he communicated it 
to scientific men in all lands, but. failed 
to find a single disciple, except his friend 
Joseph Smith, wlio, without being able to 
follow all his reasonings, accepted on trust 
the conclusions of Cosmo’s more powerful 
mind. Accordingly, at the end of hisr in- 
vestigation, he enlisted Smith as secretary, 
propagandist, and publicity agent. 

New York laughed a whole day and 
night at the warning red letters. They 
were the talk of -the town. People joked 
about them in cafe, clubs, at home, in the 
streets, in the offices, in the exchanges, in 
the streetcars, on the Elevated, in the 
subways. Crowds gathered on corners to 
watch the fiapping posters aloft on the 
kite lines. The afternoon newspapers 
issued specials which were all about the 
coming flood, and everywhere one heard 
the cry • of the newsboys: "Extra-a-a! 
Drowning of a Thousand Million People! 
Cosmo Versa! predicts the End of the 
World!” On their editorial pages the 
papers were careful to discount the scare 
lines and terrific pictures, that covered the 
front sheets, with humorous jibes at the 
author of the formidable prediction. 

The Owl, which was the only paper that' 
put the news in half a column of ordinary 
tjrpe, took a judicial attitude, called upon 
the city authorities to tear down the 
posters, and hinted that “this absurd 
person, Cosmo Versal, who disgraces a once 
honored name with his childish attempt to 
create a sensation that may cause untold 
harm among the ignorant masses,” had 
laid himself open to criminal prosecution. 

In their latest editions, several of 'the 
papers printed an interview with Cosmo 



Versdl, in which he gave figures and 
calculations that, on their face, seemed to 
offer mathematical proof of the correct- 
ness of his forecast. In impassioned lan- 
guage, he implored the public to believe 
that he would not mislead them,.spoke of 
the instant necessity of constructing arks 
of safety, and averred that the presence of 
the terrible nebula that was so soon to 
drown the world was already manifest in 
the heavens. ~ 

Some readers of these confident state- 
ments began to waver, especially when 
confronted with mathematics which they 
could notxmderstand. But still, in general, 
the laugh went on. It broke into boister- 
ousness in one of the largest theaters 
where a^bright-witted “artist,” who always 
made a point of hitting off the very latest 
sensation, got himself, up in a Ufelike 
imitation of the well-known figure of 
Cosmo Versal, topped witJi a bald head as 
big as a bushel, and sailed away, into the 
flies 'With a pretty member of the ballet, 
whom he gallantly snatched from a tum- 
bling ocean of green baize, singing at the 
top of his voice until they disappeared be- 
hind the proscenium arch: 

“Oh, tW Nebula is coming 
^ To drown the wicked earth, 

With all his spirals humming 
'S he waltzes in his mirth. 

Chorus 

“Don't hesitate a second, 

(Jet ready to embark. 

And skip away to safety 
With Cosmo in his ark. 

“The Nebulous a direful bird 
'S he skims the ether blue! 

He's angry over what he's heard, 

'N's got his eye on you. 

Chorus 

\ 

“Don't hesitate a second, etc. 

“When Nebulas begin to. pipe 
'The bloomin' O. H. 2 
Y'bet yerlife the time is ripe 
To think what you will do. 

Chorus 

“Don't hesitate a second, etc: '■ ^ 
“He!ll tip 'th' Atlantic o'er its brim 
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And swamp the mountains tall; 

He'll let the broad Pacific in. 

And leave no land at all. 

Chonis 

'‘Don't hesitate a second, etc. 

"He’s got an option on the spheres; 

He’s leased the milky way; 

He’s caught the planets in arrears, 

’N’s bound to make ’em pay. 

Chorus 

"Don’t hesitate a second, etc.” 

T he roars of laughter and applause with 
which this effusion of vaudeville genius 
was greeted, showed the cheerful spirit in 
which the public took the affair. No harm 
seemed to have come to the "ignorant 
masses” yet. 

But the next morning there was a sus- 
-picious change in the popular mind. Peo- 
,,ple were surprised to see new posters in 
•place of the old ones, more lurid in letters 
and language than the original. The morn- 
ing papers had columns of description and 
comment, and some of them seemed dis- 
posed to treat the prophet and his predic- 
tion with a certain degree of seriousness. 

The savants who had been interviewed 
overnight, did not talk very convincingly, 
and made the mistake of flinging contempt 
on-i)oth Cosmo and the "gullible public.” 
Naturally, the public wouldn’t stand for 
that, and the pendulum of opinion began 
to swing the other way. Cosmo helped his 
cause by sending to every newspaper a 
carefully prepared statement of his ob- 
servations and calculations, in which he 
spoke with such force of conviction that 
few could read his words without feeling 
a thrill of apprehensive uncertainty. This 
was strengthened by published dispatches 
which showed that he had forwarded his 
warnings to all the well-known scientific 
^bodies of the world, which, while decrying 
them, made no effective response. 

And there was a note of positive alarm 
in a doubled-leaded bulletin from the new. 
observatory at Mount McKinley, which 
afQrmed that during the preceding night a 
singular obscurity had been suspected in 
the northern sky, seeming to veil many 
stars below the twelfth magnitude. It 
was added that the phenomenon was un- 
precedented, but that the observation was 
both difficult and uncertain. 



Nowhere was the atmosphere of doubt 
and mystery. Which now began to hang 
over the public, so remarkable as in Wall 
Street. The sensitive currents there re- 
sponded like electric waves to the new in- 
fluence, and, to the dismay of hard-headed 
observers, the market dropped as if it had 
been hit with a sledge-hammer. Stocks 
went down five, ten, in some cases twenty 
points in as many minutes. 

The speculative issues slid down like 
wheat into a bin when the- chutes are 
opened. Nobody could trace the exact 
origin of the movement, but selling- orders 
came tumbling in until there was a veri- 
table panic. 

From London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, flashed despatches announcing 
that the same unreasonable slump had 
manifested itself there, and all united in 
holding Cosmo Versal solely responsible 
for the foolish break in prices; Leaders of 
finance rushed to the exchanges trying by 
arguments and expostulations to arrest the 
downfall, but in vain. 

In the afternoon, however, reason par- 
tially resumed its sway; then a quick re- 
covery was felt, and many who had rushed 
to sell all they had, found cause to regret 
their precipitancy. The next daiy all was 
on the mend, as far as the stock market 
was concerned, but among the people at 
large the poison of awakened credulity 
continued to spread, nourished by fresh 
announcements from the fountain head. 

Cosmo issued another statement to. the 
effect that he had perfected plans for an 
ark of safety, which he would begin at 
once to ^construct in - the neighborhood of 
New York, and he not orfly offered freely to 
give his plans to any who wished to com- 
mence construction on their own account, 
but he urged them, in the name of Heaven, 
to lose no time. This produced a prodigious 
effect, and multitudes began to be infected 
with a nameless fear. 

Meanwhile an extraordinary scene oc- 
curred, behind closed doors, at the head- 
quarters of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington. Joseph Smith; acting under 
Cosmo Versdl’s direction, had forwarded 
an elaborate precis of the latter’s argu- 
ment, accompanied with full mathemati- 
cal details, to the head of the institution. 
The character of this document was such 
that it could not be ignored. Moreover, the 
savants composing the council of the most 
important scientific association in the 
world were aware of the state of the public 
mind, and felt that it was incumbent upon 
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them to do something to allay the alarm. 
Of late years a sort of supervisory control 
over scientific news of all kinds had been 
accorded to them, and they appreciated 
the fact that a duty now rested upon their 
shoulders. 

Accordingly, a special meeting was called 
to consider the communication from 
Cosmo Versdl. It was the general belief 
that a little critical examination would 
result in complete proof of the fallacy of 
all his work, proof which could be pu^in 
a form that the most uninstructed world 
would' understand. 

But the papers, diagrams, and mathe- 
matical ^ formulae had no sooner been 
spread upon the table under the lowing 
eyes of the learned members of the coun- 
cil, than' a chill of conscious impuissance 
ran through them. They saw tJoat Cosmo’s 
mathematics were unimpeachable. His 
formulae were accurately deduced, and his 
operations absolutely correct. 

They could do nothing but attack his 
fundamental data, based on the alleged 
revelations of his new fwTO of spectro- 
scope, and on telescopic observations 
which were described in so much detail 
that the only way to combat them was by 
the general assertion that they were illu- 
sory. Th^ was felt to be a very unsatis- 
factory method of procedure, as far as. the 
public was concerned, because it amounted 
to no more than attacking the credibility 
of a witness who pretended to describe 
only what he himself had seen — and there 
is nothing so hard as to prove a negative. 

'Then, Cosmo had on his side the whole 
force of that curious'' tendency of the 
human mind which habitually gravitates 
toward whatever is extraordinary, revo- 
lutionary, and mysterious. 

But a yet greater difficulty arose. Men- 
tion has been made of a strange bulletin 
from the Mount McKinley observatory. 
That had been incautiously sent out to 
the public by a thoughtless observer, who 
was more intent upon decribing.a singular 
phenomenon than upon considering its 
possible effect on the popular imagination. 
He had immediately received an expostu- 
latory dispatch from headquarters which 
henceforth shut his mouth — but he had 
t(^d the simple truth, and how embarrass- 
ing that was became evident when, on the 
very table around which the savants, were 
now assembled, three dispatches were laid 
in quick succession ^from the great ob- 
servatories of Mount Heckla, Iceland, the 
North Cape, and Kamchatka, all corrob- 



orating the statement of the Mount 
McKinley observer, that an inexplicable 
veiling of faint stars had manifested it- 
self in the boreal quarter of the sky. 

W HEN the president read these dis- 
patches — which the senders had 
taken the precaution to mark “confiden- 
tial” — ^the members of the council looked 
at one another with no little dismay. Here 
was the most unprejudiced corroboration 
of Cosmo Versal’s assertion that the great 
nebula was already within the range of 
■ observation. How could they dispute such 
testimony, and what were they to make of 
it? 

Two or three of the members began to 
be shaken in their convictions. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Professor 
Alexander Jones, "but this is very curious! 
And suppose the fellow should be right,' 
after aU?” 

"Right!" cried the president,' Professor 
Pludder, disdainfully. "Who ever heard 
of a watery nebula? The thing'te absurd!” 
"I don't see that it’s absurd,” replied 
Prof. Jones. “There’s plenty of proof of 
the existence of hydrogen in some of the 
nebulae." 

“So there is,” chimed in Prof. Abel Able^ 
"and if there’s hydrogen there may be 
oxygen, and there you have all that’s 
necessary. It’s not the idea that a nebula 
may consist of watery vapor that’s absurd, 
but it is that a watery nebula, large 
enough to drown the earth by ccmdensa- 
tion upon it could have approached so 
near as this one must now be, without 
sooner betraying its presence.” 

“How so?” demanded a voice. 

“By its attraction. Cosmo VersAl says it 
is already less than three hundred million 
miles’ away. If it is' massive enough to 
drown the . earth, it ought long ago to have 
been discovered by its disturbance, of- the 
planetary orbits.” 

“Not at all,” exclaimed Professor Jere- 
miah Moses. “If you stick to that argu- 
ment you’ll be drowned sure. Just look, 
at these facts. The earth weighs six and a 
half sextillions of tons, and the ocean one 
and a half quintillions. The average depth 
of the ocean is two and one-fifth miles. 
Now — if the level of the oceans were raised 
only about 1,600 feet, practically all the 
inhabited parts of the world would be 
flooded. To cause that increase in the level 
of the oceans only about one-eighth part 
would have to be added to their total mass, 
or, say, one-seventh part, allowing for. the 
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greater surface to be covered. That would 
be one thirty-thousandth of the weight of 
the globe, and if you suppose that only 
one-hundredth of the entire nebula were 
condensed on the earth, the whole mass 
of the nebida would not need to exceed one 
three-hundredth of the weight of the 
earth, or a quarter that of the moon— and 
nobody here will be bold enough to say 
that the approach of a mass no greater' 
than that would be likely to be discovered 
through its attraction when it was three 
hundred million miles away." 

Several of the astronomers present shook 
their heads at this, and Professor Pludder 
irritably declared that it 'was absurd. 

"The attraction would be noticeable 
when it was a thousand millions of miles 
away,” he continued. 

"Yes, ‘noticeable’ I admit," replied Pro- 
fessor Moses, “but' all the same you 
wouldn’t notice it, because you wouldn’t 
be looking for it unless the nebula were 
visible first, and even then it would re- 
quire months of observation to detect the 
effects. And how are you going to get 
around those bulletins? The thing is be- 
ginning to be visible now, and I’ll bet that 
if, from this time on, you study carefully 
the planetary motions, you will find evi- 
dence of the disturbances becoming 
stronger and stronger. Versal has pointed 
out that very thing; and calculated the 
perturbations. Thi^ thing has *coihe like 
a thief in the night.” 

"You’d better hurry up and secure a 
place in the ark,” said Professor Pludder 
sarcastically. 

“I don’t know but I shall, if I can get 
one,” returned Professor Moses. "You may 
not think this is such a laughing matter a 
few months hence." 

"I’m surprised,” pursued' the president,, 
“that a man of your scientiflc standing 
should stultify himself by taking seriously 
such balderdash as this. I tell you the 
thing is absurd.” 

“And I tell you, you are absurd to say 
bo!” retorted Professor Moses, losing his 
temper. “You’ve got four of the biggest 
telescopes in the world under your con- 
trol; why don’t you order your observers to 
look for this thing?” 

Professor Pludder, who was a very big 
man, reared up his rotund form, and, 
bringing his fist down upon the table with 
n resounding whack, exclaimed: 

"I’ll do nothing so ridiculous! These 
bulletins have undloubtedly been in- 
Quehced by the popular excitement. There 



has possibly been a little obscurity in the 
atmosphere — cirrus clouds, or something 
—and the observers have imagined the 
rest. I’m, not going to insult science by 
encouraging the proceedings of a mounte- 
bank like .Cosmo Versal. What we’ve got to 
do is to prepare a dispatch* for the press 
reassuring the populace and throwing the 
weight of this institution on the side of 
common sense and public tranquillity. Let 
the secretary indite such a dispatch, arid 
then we’ll edit it and send it out.” 

Professor Pludder, naturally, dictatorial, 
was sometimes a little overbearing, but 
being a man. of great ability, and uni- 
versally respected for his high rank in. 
the scientific world, his colleagues usually 
bowed to his decisions. On this occasion 
his force of character sufficed to silence the 
doubters, and when the statement in-' 
tended for the press had received its final 
touches it contained no hint of the seeds 
of discord that Cosmo Versal had sown 
among America’s foremost savants. The 
next morning it appeared in all the news- 
papers as follows: 

Official Statement pom the 
Carnegie Institution 

In consequence of the popular excitement 
caused by the sensational utterances of a 
notorious pretender to scientific knowledge in 
New York, the council of this institution 
authorizes the statement that it has examined 
the alleged grounds on which the prediction 
of a great flood, to be caused by a nebula 
encountering the earth, is based, and finds, 
as all real men of science knew beforehand, 
that the entire matter is simply a canarcL 

The nebulae V are not conaposed of water; 
if they were composed of water they could 
not cause a flood on earth; the report that 
soihe 'strange, misty object is visible in the 
starry heavens'is based on a misapprehension; 
and finally, the so-called calculations of the 
author of this inexcusable hoax are baseless 
and totally devoid of scientific validity. 

The public is earnestly advised to pay no 
farther attention to the matter. If th^e. were 
any danger to the earth — and such a thing is 
not to be seriously consid^ed — astronomers 
would know it long in advance, and would 
give due and official warning. 

Unfortunately for the popular effect of 
this pronouncement, on the very morning 
when it appeared in print, thirty thou- 
sand people were crowded around the old 
aviation field at Mineola, excitedly watch- 
ing Cosmo Versal, with five hundred work- 
men, laying the foundations of a huge 
platform, while about the field were 
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stretched sheets of canvas displaying the 
words: 

THE ARK OF SAFETY 
Earnest Inspection Invited by All. 
Attendants Will Furnish Gratis Plans for 
Similar Constructions. 

Small Arks Can Be ^uilt for Families. 
Act While There Is Yet Time. 

The multitude saw at a. glance that 
herp was a work that would cost millions, 
and the spectacle of this immense ex- 
penditure, the evidence that Co^o Versal 
was backing his words with his money, 
furnished a silent argument which was. ir- 
resistible. In the midst of all, flying about 
among his men, was Cosmo, impressing 
every beholder with the feeling that in- 
tellect was in charge. 

Like the gray, coat of Napoleon on a 
battlefield, the sign of that mighty brow 
bred confidence. 

T he utterance of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion Indeed fell flat, and Cosmo Versdl’s 
star reigned in the ascendant. He pushed 
his^preparations with amazing speed, and 
not only politics, but even the war that 
had just broken out in South America was 
swallowed up in the newspapers by end- 
less descriptions of the mysterious pro- 
ceedings at Mineola. 

Cosmo still found 'time every day to 
write articles and to give put interviews; 
and Joseph Smith was kept constantly on. 
the jump, running for streetcars or trains, 
or leaping, with his long coat flapping, into 
and out of elevators on ceaseless missions 
to the/p"apers, the scientific societies, and 
the meetings of learned or unlearned 
bodies which , had been persuaded to in- 
vestigate the subject of the coming flood. 
Between the work of preparation and 
that of proselytism it is difficult to see 
how Cosmo found sleep. 

Day by day the Ark of Safety rose 
higher upon its great platform, its huge 
metallic ribs and broad, bulging sides 
glinting strangely in the unbroken sun- 
shine — for, as if imitating the ominous 
quiet before an earthquake, the July sky 
had stripped itself of all clouds. No thun- 
der-storms broke the serenity of the long 
days, and never had the overarching heav- 
ens seemed so spotless and motionless in 
their cerulean depths. " / 

All over the world, as the' news dis- 
patches showed, the same strange calm 
prevailed. Cosmo did not fail to call at- 
tention to this unparalleled repose of 



nature as a sure prognostic of the awful 
event in preparation. 

The heat became tremendous. Hundreds 
were stricken down in the blazing streets. 
Multitudes fled to the seashore, and lay 
panting under umbrellas on the burning 
sands, or vainly sought relief by plunging 
into the heated water, which, rolling lazily 
in with the tide, felt as if ib had come 
from over a boiler. 

Still, perspiring crowds constantly 
watched the workmen,"who struggled with 
the overpowering heat, although Cosmo 
had erected canvas screens for them and 
installed a hundred immense electric fans 
to create a breeze. 

Beginning with five hundred m*en, he 
had, in less than a month Increased his 
force to nearer five thousand, many of 
whom, not engaged in the actual con- 
struction, ^were preparing the materials 
and bringing them together. The ark was 
being rnade of pure levium, the wonderful 
new metal which, although already, em- 
ployed in the construction of aeroplanes 
and the framework of dirigible balloons, 
had not before been used for shipbuilding, 
except in the case of a few small boats, and 
these used only in the navy. 

For mere raw material Cosmo must have 
expended an enormous sum, and .his ex- 
pense^ were quadrupled by the fact that 
he W81S compelled, in order to save time, 
practically to lease several of the largest 
steel plants in the Country.' Fortunately 
levium was easily rolled into plates, and 
the supply was sufficient, owing to the dis- 
covery two years before of an expeditious 
process of producing the metal from its 
ores. 

The wireless telegraph and telephone 
ofiBces were besieged by correspondents 
eager to send inland, and all over Europe 
and Asia, the latest particulars of the 
construction of the great ark. Nobody fol- 
lowed Cosmo’s advice or example, but 
everybody was intensely interested and 
puzzled. 

At last the government officials found- 
themselves forced to take cognizance, of 
the affair. They could no longer ignore it 
after they discovered that it was seriously 
interfering with the conduct of public 
business. 

Cosmo Versdl’s very pressing orders, 
accompanied by cash, displaced or delayed 
orders of the government commanding 
materials for the navy and the air fleet.' 
In consequence, about the middle of July 
he received a summons to visit the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. Cosmo hurried 
to Washington on the given date, and 
presented his card at the White House. 
He was shown immediately into the Presi- 
dent’s reception room, where he found the 
entire Cabinet in presence. As he entered 
he was the focus of a formidable battery 
of curious and not too friendly eyes. 

President Samson was a large, heavy 
man, more than six feet tall. Every mem- 
ber of his Cabinet was above the average 
in avoirdupois, and the heavy-weight 
president of the Carnegie Institution, Pro- 
fessor Pludder, who had been specially in- 
vited, added by his presence to the air of 
ponderosity that characterized the assem- 
blage. All seemed magnified by the thin 
white garments which they wore on ac- 
count of the oppressive heat. Many of 
them had come in haste from various sum- 
mer resorts, and were plainly annoyed by 
the necessity of attending at the Presi- 
dent’s command. 

Cosmo Versal was the only cool man 
there, and his diminutive form presented 
a striking contrast to the others. But he 
looked as if he carried more brains than 
all of them put together. ^ 

He was not in the least overawed by the 
hostile glances of the statesmen. On the 
contrary, his lips perceptibly curled, in a 
half-disdainful smile, as he took the big 
hand which the President extended to him. 
As soon as Cosmo Versal had sunk into 
the embrace of a large easy chair, the 
President opened the subject. 

“I have directed you to come,” he said 
in a majestic tone, “in order the sooner to 
dispel the effects of your unjustifiable pre- 
dictions and extraordinary proceedings on 
the public mind— and, I may add, on pub- 
lic affairs. Are you aware that you have 
interfered with the measures of this gov- 
ernment for the defense of the country? 
You have stepped in front of the govern- 
ment, and delayed the beginning of four 
battleships which Congress has authorized 
in urgent haste on account of the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs in the East? I 
need hardly say to you that we shall, 'if 
necessary, find means to set aside the 
private agreements under which you are 
proceeding, as inimical to public interests, 
but you have already struck a serious blow 
at the security of your country.” 

T he President pronounced the last sen- 
tence with oratorical unction,, and 
Cosmo was conscious of an approving 
movement of big otBcial shoulders around 



him. The disdain deepened on his hps. 

After a moment’s pause the President 
continued: 

“Before proceeding to extremities I have 
wished to see you personally, in order, in 
the first p^ce, to assure myself that you 
are mentally responsible, and then to ap- 
peal to your patriotism, which should lead 
you to withdraw at once an obstruction 
so dangerous to the nation. Do you know 
the position in which you have placed 
yourself?” 

Cosmo Versal got upon his feet and ad- 
vanced to the center of the room like a 
little David. Every eye was fixed upon 
him. His voice was steady, but intense 
with supressed nervousness. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “you have ac- 
cused me of obstructing the measures of 
the government for the defense of the 
country. Sir, I am trying to save the whole 
human race from a danger in comparison 
with which that of war is infinitesimal — 
a danger which is rushing down upon us 
with appalling speed, and which will strike 
every land on the globe simultaneously. 
Within seven months not a warship or 
any other existing vessel will remain 
afloat.” 

The listeners smiled, and nodded signi- 
ficantly to one another, but the speaker 
only grew more earnest. 

“You think I am insane,” he said, “but 
the truth is you are hoodwinked by official 
stupidity. That man” pointing to Profes- 
sor Pludder, “who knows me well, and who 
has had all my proofs laid before him, 
is either too thick-headed 'to understand 
a demonstration of too pig-headed to con- 
fess his own error.” 

“Come, come,” interrupted the President 
sternly, while Professor Pludder flushed 
very red, “this will not do! Indulge in no 
personalities here. I have strained a point 
.in offering to listen to you at all, and I 
have invited the -head of the greatest of 
our scientific societies to be present, with 
the hope that, here before us all, he might 
convince you of your folly, and thus bring 
the whole unfortunate affair promptly 
to an end.” 

“He convince me!“ cried Cosmo Versal 
disdainfully. "He is incapable of under- 
standing the A,B,C of my work. But let 
me tell you this. Mr. President — there 
are men in his own council who are not so 
blind. I know what occurred at the recent 
meeting of that council, and I know that 
the ridiculous announcement put forth in 
its name to deceive the public was whipped 
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into shape by him, and does not express 
the real opinioii of many of the members.” 

Professor Plodder’s face grew redder 
than ever. 

“Name one!” he thundered. 

“Ah,” said Cosmo sneeringly, “that hits 
hard, doesn’t it? You want me to name 
one; well. I’ll name three. _What did 
Professor Alexander Jones and Professor 
Abel Able say about the existence of 
watery nebulae, and what was the opinion 
expressed by Professor Jeremiah Moses 
about the^actual. approach of one out of 
the northern sky, and what it could do if 
it hit the earth? What was the unanimous 
opinion of the entire council about the 
correctness of my mathematical work? 
And what,” he continued, approaching 
Professor Pludder and shaking his finger 
up at him — “what have you done with 
those three' despatches from Iceland, the 
North Cape, and Kamchatka, which abso- 
lutely confirmed my announcement that 
the nebula was already visible?” 

Professor Pludder began stammeringly: 

“Some spy — ” 

“Ah,” cried Cosmo, catching him up, “a 
spy, hey? Then, you admit it! Mr. Pres- 
ident, I beg you to notice that he admits 
it. Sir, this is a conspiracy to conceal the 
truth. Great Heaven, the world is on the. 
point of being drowned, and yet the pride 
of officialism is so strong in this plodder 
— Pludder — and others of his ilk that 
they’d sooner take the chance of letting 
the human race be destroyed than recog- 
nize the truth!” 

Cosmo Versal spoke with such tre- 
mendous concentration of mental energy, 
and with such evident sincerity of convic- 
tion, and he had so plainly put Professor 
Pludder to rout, that the President, no less 
than the other listening statesmen, was 
thrown into a quandary. 

There was a creaking of heavily bur- 
dened chairs, a ponderous stir all round the 
circle, while a look of perplexity became 
visible on every face. Professor Plodder’s 
conduct helped to produce the change of 
moral atmosphere. He had been so com- 
pletely surprised by Cosmo’s accusation, 
based on facts which he had supposed were 
known only to himself and the council, 
that he was unable for a minute to speak 
at all, and before he could align his fac- 
ulties his triumphant little opponent re- 
newed the attack. 

“Mr. President,” he said, laying his hand 
on the arm of Mr. Samson’s big chair, 
which was nearly on a level with his breast. 



and speaking with persuasive earnestness, 
“you are the executive head of a mjgfity 
nation — the nation that sets the p&'e for 
the 'world. It is in your power to do a vast, 
an incalculable, service to humanity; ' One 
official word from you would save millions 
upon million of lives. I implore you, instead 
of interfering, with my work, to give in- 
stant order for the construction of as many 
arks, based upon the plans I have per- 
fected, as the navy yard can possibly turn 
out. Issue a proclamation to the people, 
warning them that this ^ their only 
chance of escape.” 

By a curious operation of the human 
mind, this speech cost Cosmo nearly all the 
advantage that he had previously gained. 
His ominous suggestion of a great nebula 
rushing out of the heavens to overwhelm 
the earth had immensely impressed the 
imagination of his hearers, and his uncon- 
tradicted accusation that Professor Plud- 
der was concealing the facts had almost 
convinced them that he was right. But 
when he mentioned “arks,” the strain was 
relieved, and a smile broke out on the 
broad face of the President. He shook his 
head, and was about to speak, when Cosmo, 
perceiving that he had lost ground, 
changed his tactics. 

“Still you are incredulous!” he exclaimed. 
“But the proof is before you! Look at the 
blazing heavens! The annals of meteor- 
ology do not record another such summer 
as this. The vanguard of the fatal nebula 
is already upon us. The signs of disaster 
are in the' sky. But, note what I say— 
this is only the first sign. There is another, 
following on its heels which may be here 
at any moment. The heat will succeed cold, 
and as we rush through the tenuous outer 
spirals, the earth will alternately be . 
whipped with tempests of snow and sleet, 
and scorched by fierce outbursts of solar 
fire. For three weeks the sun has been 
feeding its furnaces with invisible vapor — 
but look out, I warn you, for the change 
that is impending!” 

T hese extraordinary words, pronounced 
with the wild air of a prophet, com- 
pleted the growing conviction of the listen- 
ers that they really had a madman to deal 
with, and Professor Pludder, having recov- 
ered his self-command, rose to his feet. 

“Mr. President,” he began, “the evidence 
which we have just seen of an unbalanced 
mind—” 

He got no further. A pall of darkness sud- 
denly dropped upon the room. An inky 
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curtain seemed to have fallen from the sky. 
At the same time the windows were shaken 
by tremendous blasts of wind, and, as the 
electric lights were hastily turned on, huge 
snowflakes, intermingled with rattling 
hailstones, were seen careering outside. In 
a few seconds several large panes of glass 
were broken, and the chilling wind, sweep- 
ing round the apartment, made the teeth 
of the thinly clad statesmen chatter, while 
the noise of the storm became deafening. 
The sky lightened, but at the same mom- 
ent dreadful thunder-peals shook the 
building. Two or three trees in the White 
House grounds were struck by bolts, and 
their broken branches were driven through 
the air and carried high above the ground 
by the whirling winds, and one of them 
was thrown against the building with such 
force that for a moment it seemed as if 
the mass had been shattered. 

After the first stunning effect of this out- 
break of the elements had passed, every- 
body rushed to the windows to look .out— 
everybody except Cosmo Versdl, who re- 
mained standing in the center of the room. 

“I told you!” he said; but nobody listened 
to him.' What they saw outside absorbed 
every faculty. The noise was so stunning 
that they could not have heard him. 

We have said that the air lightened after 
the passage of the first pall of darkness, 
but it was not the reappearance of the 
sun that caused the brightening. It was 
an awful light, which seemed to be born 
out of the air itself. It had a menacing, 
coppery hue, continually changing in char- 
acter. The whole upper atmosphere was 
choked with dense clouds, which swirled 
and tumbled, and twisted themselves into 
- great vortical rolls, spinning like gigantic 
mill-shafts. Once, one of these vortexes 
shot downward, with projectile speed, 
rapidly assuming the terrible form of the 
trombe of a tornado, and where it struck 
the ground, it tore everything to pieces — 
trees, houses, the very earth itself, were 
ground to powder and then whirled aloft 
by the resistless suction. 

Occasionally the darkness returned for a 
few minutes, as if a cover had been clapped 
upon the sky, and then again the murk 
would roll off, and the reddish gleam would 
reappear. These swift alternations of im- 
penetrable gloom and unearthly light 
shook the hearts of the dumbfounded 
statesmen even more than the roar and 
rush of the storm. 

A cry of horror broke from the onlookers 
when a man and a woman suddenly ap- 



peared trying to cross the White House 
grounds to reach a place of comparative 
safety, and were caught up by the wind, 
clinging desperately to each other, and 
hurled against a wall, at whose base they 
fell in a heap. 

Then came another outburst of light- 
ning, and a vicious bolt descended upon 
the Washington Monument, and, twisting 
round it, seemed to envelope the great 
shaft in a pulsating corkscrew of blinding 
fire. The report that instantly followed 
made the' White House dance upon its 
foundations, and, as if that had been a 
signal, the flood-gates of the sky immedi- 
ately opened, and rain so dense that it 
looked like a solid cataract of water poured 
down upon the earth. The raging water 
burst into the basement of the building, 
and ran off in a shoreless river toward the 
Potomac. 

The streaming rain, still driven by the 
wind, poured through the broken windows, 
driving the President and the others to 
the middle of the room, where they soon 
stood in rills of water soaking the thick 
carpet. 

They were all as pale as death. Their 
eyes sought one another’s faces in dumb 
amazement. Cosmo Versdl alone retained 
perfect self-command. In spite of his 
slight stature he looked their master. 
Raising his voice to the highest pitch, in 
order to be heard, he shouted: 

“These are the first drops of the Deluge! 
Will you believe me now?” 

T he tempest of hail, snow, lightning, and 
rain, which burst so unexpectedly over 
Washington, was not a local phenomenon. 
It leveled the antennae of the wireless 
telegraph' systems all over the world, cut- 
ting off communication everywhere. Only 
the submarine telephone cables remained 
unaffected, and by them was transmitted 
the most astonishing news of the ravages 
of the storm. Rivers had careered over 
their banks, low-lying towns were flooded, 
the swollen sewers of cities exploded and 
inundated the streets, and gradually news 
came in from country districts showing 
that vast areas of land had been sub- 
merged, and hundreds drowned. 

The downfall of rain far exceeded every- 
thing that had ever been recorded. 

The vagaries of the lightning, and the 
frightful power that it exhibited, were es- 
pecially terrifying. 

In London the Victoria Tower was partly 
dismantled by a bolt. 
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In Moscow the ancient and beautiful 
Church of St. Basil was practically de- 
stroyed. 

The celebrated Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
the wonder of centuries, was flung to the 
ground. 

The vast dome of St. Peter’s at Rome 
was said to have been encased during three 
whole minutes with a blinding armor of 
electric fire, though the only harm done 
was the throwing down of a statue in one 
of the chapels. 

But, strangest freak of all, in New York 
a tremendous bolt, which seems to have 
entered the Pennsylvania tunnel on the 
Jersey side, followed the rails under the 
river, throwing two. trains from the track, 
and, emerging in the great station in the 
heart of the city, expanded into a rose- 
colored sphere, which exploded with an 
awful report, and blew the great roof to 
pieces. And yet, although the fragments 
were scattered a dozen blocks away, hun- 
dreds of persons who were in the station 
suffered no other injury than such as re- 
sulted from being flung violently to the 
floor, or against the walls. 

Cosmo Versal’s^ great ark seemed 
charmed. Not a single discharge of light- 
ning occurred in its vicinity, a fact which 
he attributed to the dielectric properties 
of levium. Nevertheless, the wind carried, 
away all his screens and electric fans. 

If ^this storm had continued the pre- 
dicted deluge would unquestionably have 
occurred at once, and even its prophet 
would have perished, through having be- 
gun his preparations too late. But the-dis- 
turbed elements sank into repose as sud- 
denly as they had broken out with fury. 
The rain did not last, in most places, more 
than twenty-four hours, although the at- 
mosphere continued to be filled with 
troubled clouds for a week. At the end of 
that time the sun reappeared, as hot as 
before, and a spotless dome once more 
over-arched the earth; but from this time 
the sky never resumed its former brilliant 
azure — there was always a strange coppery 
tinge, the sight of which was appalling, 
although it gradually lost its first effect 
through familiarity. 

The indifference and derision with which 
Cosmo’s predictions and elaborate prepa- 
rations had hitherto been regarded now 
vanished, and the world, in spite of itself, 
shivered with vague apprehension. No re- 
assurances from those savants who still 
refused to admit any validity in Cosmo 
Versal’s calculations and deductions had 



any permanent effect upon the public 
mind. 

With amusing inconsequence people sold 
stocks again, until all the exchanges were 
once more swept with panic — and then put 
the money in their strong boxes, as if they 
thought that the mere possession of the 
lucre could protect them. They hugged 
the money and remained -deaf to Cosmo’s 
reiterated advice to build arks with it. 

After all, they were only terrified, not 
convinced, and they, felt that, somehow, 
everything would come out right, now that 
they had their possessions well in hand. 

For, in spite of the scare, nobody really 
believed that an actual deluge was coming- 
There might be great floods, and great 
suffering and loss, but the world was not 
going to be drowned!' Such things only 
occurred in early and dark ages. 

Some nervous persons found comfort in 
the fact that when the skies cleared after 
the sudden downpour brilliant rainbows 
were. seen. Their hearts bounded vfith joy. 

“The ‘Bow of Promise ! ’ ’’ they cried. “Be^ 
yond the unvarying assurance that the 
world shall never again be drowned.’’ 

Then a great revival, movement was set 
on foot, starting in the Mississippi, valley 
under the leadership of an eloquent ex- 
horter, who declared that, although a false 
prophet had arisen, whose delusive predic- 
tion was contrary to Scripture, yet it was 
true that the world was about to be pun- 
ished in unexpected ways for its many 
iniquities. 

This movement rapidly spread all over 
the country, and was taken up in England 
and throughout Protestant Europe, and 
soon prayers were offered in thousands of 
churches to avert the wrath of Heaven. 
Multitudes thus found their .fears turned 
into a new direction, and by a strange re- 
action, Cosmo Versal came to be regarded 
as a kind of Antichrist who was seeking 
to mislead mankind. 

Just at this juncture, to add to the dis- 
may and uncertainty, a grand and fearful 
comet suddenly appeared, it came up un- 
expectedly from the south, blazed brightly 
close beside the sun, even at noonday, and 
a few nights later was visible after sunset 
with an immense fiery head and a broad 
curved tail tha^ seemed to pulsate from 
end to end. It "was so bright that it cast 
shadows at night, as distinct as those made 
by the moon. No such cometary monster 
had ever before been seen. People shud- 
dered when they looked, at it. It moyed 
with amazing speed, sweeping across the 
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firmament like a besom of destruction. 
Calcinations showed that it was not more 
than 3,000,000 miles from the earth. 

But one night the wonder and dread 
awakened by the comet were magnified 
a hundredfold by an occurrence so unex- 
pected and extraordinary that the specta- 
tors gasped in amazement. 

The writer happens to have before him 
an entry in a diary, which is, probably, the 
sole contemporary record of this event. It 
was written in the City of Washington by 
no less a person than Prof. Jeremiah 
Moses, of the Council of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. Let it tell its own story: 

“A marvelous thing happened this night. 
I walked out into the park near my house 
with the intention of viewing the great 
comet. The park on my side (the west), 
is bordered with a dense screen of tedl 
trees, and I advanced toward the open 
place in the center in order to have an un- 
obstructed sight of the flaming stranger. 
As I passed across the edge of the shadow 
of the trees — the ground ahead being bril- 
liantly illuminated by the light of the 
comet — I suddenly noticed that I was being 
preceded by a double shadow, which forked 
away from my feet. 



‘T cast my eyes behind me to And the 
cause of the phenomenon, and saw, to my 
inexpressible amazement, that the comet 
had divided into two. There were two dis- 
tinct heads, already widely separated, but 
each, it seemed to me, as brilliant as the 
original one had been, and each supplied 
with a vast plume of fire a hundred de- 
grees in length, and consequently stretch- 
ing far past the zenith. The cause of the 
double shadow was evident at once — but 
what can. have produced this sudden dis- ' 
ruption of the comet? It must have oc- 
curred since last evening, and already, if 
the calculated distance of the comet is cor- 
rect, the parts of the severed head are 
300,000 miles asunder!” 

Underneath this entry was scribbled: 
“Can this have anything to do with 
Cosmo Versal’s flood?” 

Whether it had anything to do with the ' 
flood or not, at any rate the public be- 
lieved that it had. 

People went about with fear written on 
their faces. 

T he double shadows had a surprising 
effect. The phantasm was pointed out, 
and stared at with superstitious terror by 
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thousands every night. The fact that there 
was nothing really mysterious about it 
•made no difference. Even those who knew 
well that it was an inevitable optical re- 
sult of the division of the bright comet 
were thrilled with instinctive dread when 
they saw that forked umbra, mimicking 
their every movement. There is nothing 
that so upsets the mind as a sudden 
change in the aspect of familiar things.- 
. The astronomers now took their turn. 
Those who were absolutely incredulous 
about Cosmo’s prediction, and genuinely 
desirous of allaying the popular alarm, is- 
sued statements in which, with a disin- 
genuousness that may have been uninten- 
tional, they tried to sidetrack his argu- 
ments. 

Professor Pludder led the way with a 
pronunciamehto declaring that “the ab- 
surd vaporings of the.modern Nostradamus 
of New York” had now demonstrated their 
own emptiness. 

“A comet,”' said Professor Pludder, with 
reassuring seriousness, “cannot drown the 
earth. It is composed of rare gases, which, 
as the experience of Halley’s comet many 
years ago showed, are unable to penetrate 
the atmosphere even when an actual en- 
counter occurs. In this case there cannot 
even be an encounter; the comet is now 
moving away. Its division is not an un- 
precedented occurrence, for many previous 
comets have met with similar accidents. 
This comet happened to be of unusual size, 
and the partition of the head occurred 
when it was relatively near-by — whence 
the startling phenomma observed. There 
is nothing to be . feared.” 

It will be remarked that Professor Plud- 
der entirely avoided the real issue. Cosmo 
Versal had never said that, the comet 
would drown the earth. In fact, he had 
been as much surprised by its appearance 
as everybody else. But when he read 
Professor Pludder’s statement, followed by ' 
others . of similar import, he took up the 
cudgels with a vengeance. All over the 
world translated into a dozen languages, 
he scattered his reply, and the affect, was 
startling. 

"My fellow-citizens of the world in all 
lands, and of every race,” he began, “you 
are face to face with destruction! And 
yet, while 'its. heralds are plainly signaling 
from the sky, and shaking the earth with 
lightning to awaken it, blind leaders of 
blind try to deceive you! 

“They are defying science itself! 

“They say that the comet cannot touch 



the earth. That is true. It is passing away. 
1 myself did not foresee its coming. It 
arrived by accident, but every step that It 
has made through the silent depths of 
space has been a proclamation of the pres- 
ence of the perdition of the world! 

“Why- that ominous redness which over- 
casts the heavens? You have all noticed it. 
Why that blinding brightness which the 
comej; has displayed, exceeding all that 
has ever been beheld in such visitors? "The 
explanation is plain:, the comet has been 
feeding on the substance of the nebula, 
which is rare yet because we have only en- 
countered some of its farthest outlying 
spirals. 

'“But it is coming on with terrible' speed. 
In a few short months we shall be plunged 
into its awful center, and then the oceans 
will swell to the mountain-tops, and the 
continents will become the bottoms of 
angry seas. 

“When the flood begins it will be too late 
to save yourselves. You have already lost 
too much precious time. I tell you solemnly 
that not one in a million can now be saved. 
Throw away every other consideration, and 
try, try desperately, to be of the little 
company of those who escape! 

“Remember that your only chance is in 
building arks — arks of levium, the metal 
that floats, I have sent broadcast plans for 
such arks. They can be made of any size^ 
but the larger the better. In my own ark 
I. can take only a selected number, and 
when the complement' is .made up not 
another soul will be admitted. 

*T have established all my facts- by 
mathematical proofs. The most expert 
mathematicians of the world have been un- 
able to, detect any error in my calculations. 

■ They try to dispute' the data, but the data 
are already before you for your own judg- 
ment. The. heavens are so obscured that 
only the .brightest stars can now be' seen.” 
(This w^ a fact which had caused be- 
wilderment in the observatories.) “The 
recent outburst of storms -and floods was 
the second sign of the approaching end, 
and the third sign will not be long delayed 
— and after that the deluge!” 

It is futile to try to describe the haunting 
fear and horror which seized upon the 
majority of the millions who read these- 
words. Business was paralyzed, for men 
found it impossible to concentrate their 
minds upon ordinary affairs. Every night 
the twin comets, still very bright, although 
they were fast retreating, brandished their 
fiery scimitars in the sky — more, fearful to 
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the imagination now, since Cosmo Versa! 
had declared that it was the nebula that 
stimulated their energies. And by day the 
sky was watched with anxious eyes striving 
to detect signs of a deepening of the men- 
acing hue, which, to an excited fancy, sug- 
gested a. tinge of blood. 

Now. at last, Cosmo’s warnings and en- 
treaties bore practical fruit. Men began 
to inquire about places in his ark, and to 
make preparations for building arks of 
their own. 

He had not been interfered with after 
his memorable interview with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and had pushed 
his work at Mineola with redoubled energy, 
employing night gangs of workmen so that 
progress was continuous throughout the 
twenty- four hours. 

Standing on its platform, the ark, whose 
hull was approaching completion, rose a 
hundred feet into the air. It was 800 feet 
long and 250 broad — proportions ^ich 
practical ship-builders ridiculed, but Cos- 
mo, as original in this as in everything else, 
declared that, taking into account the 
buoyancy of levium, no other form would 
answer as well. He estimated that when 
its great engines were in place, its immense 
stores of material for producing power, 
its ballast, and its supplies of food stowed 
away, and its cargo of men and animals 
taken aboard, it would not draw more than 
twenty feet of water. 

Hardly a day passed now without some- 
body coming to Cosmo to inquire about the 
best method of constructing arks. He 
gave the required information, in all pos- 
sible detail, with the utmost willingness. 
He drew plans and sketches, made all kinds 
of practical suggestions, and never failed 
to urge the utmost haste. He inspired 
every visitor at the same time with alarm 
and a resolution to go to work at once. 

Some did go to work. But their progress 
was slow, and as days passed, and the 
comets gradually faded out of sight, and 
then ttie dome of the sky showed a ten- 
dency to resume its natural blueness, the 
enthusiasm of Cosmo’s imitators weakened, 
together with their confidence in his pro- 
phetic powers. 

They concluded to postpone their op- 
erations until the need of arks should be- 
come m<M*e evident. 

As to those who had sent inquiries zdmut 
places in Cosmo’s ark, now that the danger 
seemed to be blowing away, they did not 
even take the trouble to answer the veij 
kind responses that he had made. 



It is a singular circumstance that not 
one of these anxious inquiries seemed to 
have paid particular attention to a very 
significant sentence in his reply. If they 
. had given it a little thought, it would 
probably have set them pondering, 
although they might have been more 
puzzled than edified. The sentence ran as 
follows: 

“While assuring you that my ark has 
been built for the benefit of my fellow men, 
I am bound to tell you that I reserve ab- 
solutely the right to determine who are 
truly and indisputably representative of 
homo sapiens” 

The fact was that Cosmo had been turn- 
ing over in his mind the great funda- 
mental question which he had asked him- 
self when the idea of trying to save the 
human race from annihilation had first 
occurred to him, and apparently he had 
fixed upon certoin i>rinciples that were to 
guide him. 

Since, when the mind is under g^eat 
strain through fear, the slightest relaxa- 
tion, caused by an apparently favorable 
change, produces a rebound of hope, as un- 
reasoning as the preceding terror, so, oh 
this occasion, the vanishing of the comets, 
and the fading of the disquieting color of 
the sky, had a wonderful effect in restor- 
ing public confidence in the orderiy pro- 
cession of nature. 

Cosmo Versal’s vogue as a prophet of 
disaster was soon gone, and once more 
everybody began to laugh at him. People 
turned again to their neglected affairs 
with the general remark that' they 
“gue^ed the world would manage to wade 
through.’’ 

Those who had begun preparations to 
build arks looked very sheepish when 
their friends guyed them about their child- 
ish credulity. 

Then a feeling of angry resentment 
arose, and one day Cosmo Vers4l was 
mobbed in the street, and the gamins 
threw stones at him. 

People forgot the extraordinary storm of 
lightning and rain, the split comet, and all 
tile other circumstances which, a little 
time before, had filled them with terror. 

But they were making a fearful mis- 
take! 

With eyes blindfolded, they were walk- 
ing straight into the jaws of destruction. 

Without warning, and as suddenly 
almost as an explosion, the third sign ap- 
peared, and on its heels came a veritable 
Reign of Terror! 
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CHAPTER m 

THE WATERS BEGIN TO RISE 

I N THE middle of the night, at New, 
York, hundreds of thousands simul- 
taneously awoke with a feeling of suf- 
focation. ^ 

They struggled for breath as if they had 
suddenly been plunged into a steam bath. 

The air was hot, heavy, and terribly op- 
pressive. 

The throwing open of windows brought 
no relief. The outer air was as stifling as 
that within. 

It was so dark that, on looking,, out, one 
could not see his own doorsteps. The arc 
lamps in the street flickered with an in- 
^effective blue gleam which shed no illumi- 
nation round about. 

House lights, when' turned on, looked 
-like tiny candles enclosed in thick blue 
globes. 

Frightened men and women stumbled 
•around in the gloom of their,, chambers 
trying to dress themselves. 

Cries and exclamations rang from room 
to room; children wailed; hysterical moth- 
ers ran wildly hither and thither, seeking 
their little ones. Many fainted, partly 
through terror and partly from the diffi- 
culty of breathing. Sick persons, seized 
with a terrible oppression of the chest, 
■gasped, and never rose from their beds. 

At every window, and in every doorway, 
throughout the vast city, invisible heads 
and forms were crowded, making their 
presence known by their voices- 7 -distracted 
householders striving to peer through the 
strange darkness, and to And out the 
cause of these terrifying phenomena. 

Some managed to get a faint glimpse of 
their watches by holding them close 
against lainps, and thus noted the time. 
It was two o’clock in the morning. - 
Neighbors, unseen, called to one another, 
but got little comfort from the replies. 

"What is it? In God’s name, what has 
happened?’’ 

“I don’t .know. I can hardly breathe.” 
"It is awful! We shall all be suffocated.” 

What is here set down Is the fruit of long and 
careful research' among disjointed records left by 
survivors of the teriible events described. The 
writer wishes -frankly to say that, in some instances, 
he has followed the course which all historians are 
compelled to take by using his imagination to round 
out the picture. But he is able conscientiously to 
declare that in the substance of bis narrative, as 
well as in every detail which is specifically de- 
scribed, he has followed faithfully the accounts of. 
eyewitnesses, or of those who were in a position to 
know the truth of what they related. 



"Is it a fire?” 

"No! No! It cannot be a fire.” 

"The air is full of steam. The stones and 
the window-panes are streaming with 
moisture.” 

"Great Heavens, how stifling it is!” 

Then, into thousands of minds at once 
leaped the thought of the flood! 

The memory of Cosmo Versal’s reiter- 
ated warnings came back with overwhelm- 
ing force. It must be the third sign that 
he had foretold.' It had come! 

"Those fatefifl words — "the flood” and 
"Cosmo Versal”-^ran from lip to lip, and 
the hearts of those who spoke, and those 
who heard, sank like lead in their bosoms. 

He would be a bold man, more confident 
in his powers of description than the 
present writer, who should attempt to 
picture the scenes in New York on that 
fearful night. 

The gasping and terror-stricken millions 
waited and longed for the hour of sunrise, 
hoping that then the stygian darkness 
would be dissipated, so that people might, 
at least, see where to go and what to do. 
Many oppressed by the almost unbreath- 
able air, gave up in despair, and no longer 
even hoped for morning to come. 

In the midst of it all a collision occurred 
directly over Central Park between two 
aero.-expresses, one coming from Boston 
and the othpr from Albany. (The use of 
small aeroplanes within the city limits had, 
for some time, been prohibited on account 
of the constant danger of collisions, but 
the long-distance lines were permitted to 
enter the metropolitan ^.district, making 
their landings and departures on specially, 
constructed towers.) These two, crowded 
with passengers, had, as it afterward ap- 
peared, completely lost their bearings — the 
strongest electric lights being invisible a 
few hundred feet away, while the wireless 
signals were confusing — and, before the 
danger was apprehended, they crashed" to- 
gether. 

The collision occurred at a height of a 
thousand feet, on the Fifth Avenue .side 
of the park. Both of the air-ships had their 
aeroplanes smashed and their decks 
crumpled up, and the unfortunate crews 
and passengers we^-e hurled through the 
impenetrable darkness .to the ground. 

Only four or five, who were lucky enough 
to’ be entangled with the lighter parts of 
the wreckage, escaped with their lives. 
But they were too much injured' to get 
upon their feet, and there they lay, their 
sufferings made tenfold worse by the 
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Stifling air, and the horror of their inex- 
plicable situation, until they were found 
and humanely relieved more than ten 
hours after their fall. 

The noise of the collision had been heard 
in Fifth Avenue, and its meaning was un- 
derstood, but amid the universal terror no 
one thought of trying to aid the victims. 
Everybody was absorbed in wondering 
what -would become of himself. 

When the long attended hour of sunrise 
approached, the watchers were appalled by 
the absence of even the slightest indica- 
tion of the reappearance of the orb of day. 
There was no lightening of the dense cloak 
of darkness, and the great city seemed 
dead. 

For the first time in its history it failed 
to awake after its regular period of repose, 
and- to send forth its myriad voices. It 
could not be seen; it could not be beard; 
it made no sign. As far as any outward 
indication of its existence was concerned 
the mighty capital had ceased to be. 

It was this frightful silence ^of the 
streets, and of all the outer world, that ter- 
rified the people, cooped up in their houses, 
and their rooms, by the walls of darlmess, 
more, than almost any other circumstance. 
It gave such an overwhelming sense of the 
universality of the disaster, whatever that 
disaster might be. Except where the voices 
of neighbors could be heard, one could not 
be sure that the whole population, outside 
his own family, had not perished. 

As the hours passed, and yet no light 
appeared, another intimidating circum- 
stance manifested itself. From the start 
everybody had noticed the excessive 
humidity off the dense air. Every solid 
object that the hands came in contact with 
in the darkness was wet, as if a thick fog 
had condensed upon it. This supersatura- 
tion of the air (a principal cause of the 
difficulty experienced in breathing) led to a 
result which would quickly have been fore- 
seen if people could have had the use of 
their eyes, but which, coming on invisibly, 
produced a panic fear when at last its 
presence was strikingly forced upon the 
attention. 

T he moisture collected on all exposed 
surfaces — on the roofs, the walls,' tiie 
pavements — until its quantity became suf- 
ficient to form little rills, which sought the 
gutters, and there gathered force and vol- 
ume. Presently the streams became large 
enough to create a noise of flowing water 
that attracted the attention of the anxious 




He labored as if to save 
his very souL . . . 
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watchers at the open windows. Then cries 
of dismay arose. If the water had been 
visible it would not have been terrible. 

But, to the overstrained imagination, the 
bubbling and splashing sound that came 
out of the darkness was magnified into 
the rush of a torrent. It seemed to grow 
louder every moment. What was but' a 
murmur on the ear-drum became a roar 
in the excited brain-cells. 

Once . more were heard the ominous 
words, ‘The Flood!” 

They spread from room to room, and 
from house to house. The wild scenes that 
had attended the first awakening were 
tame in comparison with what now oc- 
curred. Self-control, reason-^verything — 
gave way to panic.' 

If they could have seen what they were 
about! 

But then they would not have been 
about it. Then their reason would not 
have been dethroned. 

Darkness is the microscope of the imagi- 
nation, and it magnifies a million times! 

Some timorously descended their door- 
steps, and feeling a current of water'in the 
gutter, recoiled with cries of horror, as if 
they had slipped down the bank of a 
Hooded river. As they retreated they be- 
lieved that the water was rising at their 
heels.- 

Others ihade their way to the roofs, 
persuaded that the flood was already inun- 
dating the basements and the lower- stories 
of their dwellings. 

Women wrung their hands and wept, and 
children cried, and men pushed and stum- 
bled about, and shouted, and would have 
done something if only they could have 
seen what to do. That was the pity of it! 
It was as if the world had been stricken 
blind, and then the trump of an archangel 
had sounded, crying: 

‘‘Fly! Fly! for the Avenger is on your 
heels!” 

How coul'd they fly? 

This awful strain could not have lasted. _ 
It would have needed ho deluge to finish 
New York if that maddening pall of dark- 
ness had remained unbroken a few hours 
longer. But, just when thousands had 
given up in despair, there came a, rapid 
change. 

At the hour of noon light suddenly., 
broke overhead. Beginning in a round 
patch enclosed in an iridescent halo, it 
spread swiftly, seeming to nielt its way 
down through the thick, dark mass that 
choked the air, and in less than fifteen 



minutes New York and all its surrounds 
ings emerged into the golden light of\ 
noonday. 

People who had expected at any moment 
to feel the water pitilessly rising about 
them looked but of their windows, and 
were astonished to see only tiny rivulets 
which were already shriveling out of sight 
in the gutters. In a few minutes there- was 
no running water left, although the damp- 
ness, on the walls and walks showed how 
great the humidity of the air had been. 

At the same- time the oppression was 
lifted from the respiratory apparatus,, and . 
everybody breathed freely once more, and 
felt courage returning with each respira- 
tion. \ , ^ 

The whole great city seemed to utter a 
vast sigh of relief. 

And theii its voice was heard, as it had 
never been heard before, rising higher and 
louder every moment. It was the first time 
that morning had ever broken at midday. 

The streets became filled, with magical 
quickness, by hundreds of thousands, who 
chattered, and shouted, and laughed, and 
shook hands, and asked questions, and 
told their experiences, and demanded if 
anybody had ever heard of such a thing 
before, and wondered what it could have 
been, and what it meant, and whether it 
would come back again. ; 

Telephones of .all kinds were kept con- 
stantly busy. Women called up their 
friends, and talked hysterically; men 
called up their associates and partners, 
and tried to talk business.. 

There was a rush for the Elevated, for 
the subways, for the street auto-cars. The 
great arteries of traffic became Jammed, 
and. the noise rose louder and .louder. 

Belated aero-expresses arrived at the 
towers from East and West, and their pas- 
sengers hurried down to join the excited 
multitudes below. 

In an incredibly brief time the newsboys 
.^were out with extras. Then everybody 
_read with the utmost avidity what every- 
body knew already. ^ 

But before many hours passed there was 
real news, come by wireless, and' by sub- 
marine telephone and telegraph, telling 
how the whole world had been swept by 
the marvelous cloak of darkness. 

In Eurojje, it had arrived during the 
morning hours; in Asia during the after- 
noon. 

The phenomenon had varied in different 
places. In some the darkness had not been 
complete, but everywhere it was accom- 
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panled by extraordinary humidity, and oc- 
casionally by brief but torrential rains. 
The terror had been universal, and all be- 
lieved that it was the Third Sign predicted 
by Cosmo Versal. 

Of course, the latter was interviewed, 
and he gave out a characteristic manifesto. 

“One of the outlying spirals of the nebula 
has struck the earth,” he said. “But do 
riot be deceived. It is nothing in comipari- 
son with what is coming. And it is the 
last warning that will be given! You have 
obstinately shut your eyes to the truth, 
and you have thrown away your lives! 

This, together with the recent awful 
experience, produced a great effect. Those 
who had begun to lay foundations for arks 
thought of resuming, the work. Those who 
had before sought places with Cosmo called 
him up by telephone. But only the voice 
of Joseph Smith answered, and his words 
were not reassuring. 

“Mr. Versal,” he said, “directs me to say 
that at present he will allot no places. He 
is considering whom he will take.” 

The recipients of this reply looked very 
blank. But at last one of them, a well- 
known broker in Wall Street, was more 
angered than frightened: 

“Let him go to the deuce!” he growled; 
“him and his flood together!" 

Then he resolutely set out to bull the 
market. 

It seems incredible — but such is human 
nature — that a feWj days of bright sunshine 
should once more have driven- off the 
clouds of fear that had settled, so densely 
over the popular mind. Of course, not 
everybody forgot the terrors of the Third 
Sign — they had struck too deep, but grad- 
ually the strain was relaxed, and people in 
general accepted the renewed assurances 
of the savants of the Pludder type that 
nothing that had occurred was inexplic^ 
able by the ordinary laws of nature. The 
great darkness, they averred, differed from 
previous occurrences of the kind only in 
degree, and it was to be ascribed to nothing 
more serious than atmospheric vagaries, 
such as- that which produced the historic 
Dark Day in New England in 1780. 

But more nervous persons noticed, with 
certain misgivings, that Cosmo Versal 
pushed on his operations, if possible, more 
energetically than before. And there was 
a stir of renewed interest wh§n the an- 
nouncement came out one day that the 
ark was finished. Then thousands hurried 
to Mineola to look upon the completed 
work. 



T he extraordinary massiveness of the 
ark was imposing. Towering omin- 
ously on its platform, which was so ar- 
ranged that when the waters came they 
should lift the structure from Its cradle 
and set it afloat without any other launch- 
ing, it seemed in itself a prophecy of im- 
pending disaster. 

Overhead, it was roofed with an oblong 
dome of levlum, through which rose four 
great metallic chimneys, placed above the 
mighty engines. The roof sloped down to 
the vertical sides, to afford protection from 
in-bursting waves. Rows of port-holes, 
covered with thick, stout glass, indicated 
the location of the superposed decks. On 
each side, four gangways gave access to 
the interior, and long, sloping approaches 
offered means of entry from the ground. 

Cosmo had a force of trained guards on 
hand, but everybody who wished was per- 
mitted to enter and inspect the ark. Curi- 
ous multitudes constantly mounted and de- 
scended the long approaches, being kept 
moving by the guards. 

Inside, they wandered about with aston- 
ishment by what tljey saw. 

The three lower decks were devoted to 
the storage of food and of fuel for the 
electric generators which Cosmo Versal 
had been accumulating for months. 

Above these were two decks, which the 
visitors were informed would be occupied 
by animals, and by boxes of seeds, and pre- 
pared roots of plants, with which it was 
intended to restore the vegetable life of 
the planet after the wafer should have 
sufiBciently receded. 

The five remaining decks were for hu- 
man beings. There were roomy quarters 
for the commander and his officers, others 
for the crew, several large saloons, and 
five hundred sets of apartments of various 
sizes to be occupied by the passengers 
whom Cosmo should choose to accompany 
him. They had all the convenience of the 
most luxurious staterooms of the trans- 
oceanic liners. Many joking remarks were 
exchanged as these rooms were inspected. 

Cosmo ran about among his guests, ex- 
plaining everything, showing great pride 
in his work, pointing out a thou^nd parti- 
culars in which his foresight 'had been 
displayed — but, to everybody’s astonish- 
ment, he uttered no more warnings, and 
made no appeals. On -the contrary, as 
some observant persons noticed, he seemed 
to avoid any reference to the fate of those 
who should not be Included in his ship’s 
company. 
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Some sensitive souls were disturbed by 
detecting in his eyes a look that seemed to 
express deep pity and regret. Occasionally 
he would draw apart, and gaze at the^ pass- 
ing crowds with a compassionate expres- 
sion, and then, slowly turning his back, 
while his fingers worked nervously, wpuld 
disappear, with downcast head, in his pri- 
vate room. 

The comparatively few who particularly 
noticed this conduct of Cosmo’s were deep- 
ly moved — more than they had been by all 
the enigmatic events of the past months. 
-One man, Amos Blank, a rich manufac- 
turer, who was notorious, for the merci- 
less methods that he had pursued in elim- 
inating his weaker competitors,, was so 
much disturbed by Cosmo Versal’s change, 
of manner that he sought an opportunity 
to speak to him privately. Cosmo received 
him with a reluctance that he could not 
but notice, and which, somehow, increased 
his anxiety. 

“I— i — thought,” said the billionaire hesi- 
tatingly, “that I ought — that is to say, that 
I might, perhaps, inquire — might inform 
myself — under what conditions one could, 
supposing the necessity to arise, obtain a 
passage in your — in your ark. Of course 
the question of cost does not enter in the 
matter— not with me.” 

. Cosmo gazed at the man coldly, and all 
the compassion that had recently softened 
his steely eyes disappeared. For a moment 
he did not speak. Then he said, measuring 
his words and speaking with ah emphasis 
that - chilled the -very heart of his 
listener: 

“Mr. Blank, the necessity has arisen.” 

“So you say — so you say — ” began Mr. 
Blanks 

“So I say,” interrupted Cosmo sternly, 
“and I say further that this ark, has been 
constructed to save those wh^^are worthy 
of salyation, in order that all that is good 
and admirable in humanity may not perish 
from the earth.” 

“Exactly, exactly,” responded the other, 
smiling, and rubbing his hands. “You are 
quite right to make a proper choice. If 
your flood is going to cause a general de- 
struction of mankind of course you are 
bound to select the best, the, most ad- 
vanced, those who have pushed to the 
front, those who have means, those with 
the strongest resources. The masses, who 
possess norie of the qualifications and 
claims-^” ' , 

Again Cosmo Versdl interrupted him, 
more coldly than before: 



“It costs nothing to be a passenger in 
this ark. Ten million dollars, a hundred 
millions, would not purchase a place in it! 
Did you ever hear the parable of the camel 
and the needle’s eye? The price of a ticket 
here is an irreproachable record!” 

With these astonishing words, Cosmo 
turned his back upon his visitor and shut 
the door in his face. 

The billionaire staggered back, rubbed 
his head, and then went away muttering: 

“An idiot! A plain idiot! There will be no 
.flood.” 

A FTER a day or two, during which the 
ark was left open for inspection and 
was visited by many thousands, Cosmo 
Versal announced that no more visitors 
would be admitted. He placed sentinels at 
all entrances, and began the, construction 
of a shallow ditch, entirely enclosing the 
grounds. Public curiosity -was intensely 
excited by this singular proceeding, espe- 
cially when it became known that <ithe 
workmen were stringing copper wires the 
whole length of the ditch. 

“What the deuce is he up to now?” was 
the question on everybody’s lips. 

But Cosmo and his employees gave eva- 
sive replies to all inquiries. A great change 
had come about in Cosmo’s treatment of 
the public. No one was any longer , en-' 
couraged to watch the operations. 

When the wires were all placed and the 
ditch was , finished, it was covered up so 
thsLt it made a broad flat-topped wall, en- 
circling the field. 

Speculation was rife for several days 
concerning the purpose of the mysterious 
ditch and its wires, but no universally sat- 
isfactory explanation was .found. 

One enterprising reporter worked out an 
elaborate scheme, which he ascribed to 
Cosmo Versal, according to which the 
wired ditch was to serve as a cumulator of 
electricity, which would, at the proper mo- 
ment, launch the ark upon the waters, 
thus avoiding all danger of a fatal deten- 
tion in case the flood should rise too 
rapidly. 

This seemed so absurd on its face that 
it went far to quiet apprehension by re- 
awakening doubts of Cosmo’s sanity — the 
more especially since he made no attempt 
to contradict the assertion that the 
scheme was his. 

Nobody guessed, what his real Intention 
was; if people had guessed, it might have 
been bad for their peace of mind. 

The next move of Cosmo Versal' was 
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taken without any knowledge or siisplclon 
on the part of the public. He had now 
established himself in his apartments In 
the ark, and was never seen in the city. 

One evening, when all was quiet about 
the ark, night work being now unneces- 
sary, Cosmo and Joseph Smith sat facing 
one another at a square table lighted by a 
shaded lamp. Smith had a pile of writing 
paper before him, and was evidently pre- 
pared to take notes. 

Cosmo’s great brow was contracted with 
thought^, and he leaned his cheek upon 
his hand. It was clear that his meditations 
were troublesome. For at least ten minutes 
he did not open his lips, and Smith 
watched him anxiously. At last he said, 
speaking slowly: 

“Joseph, this is the most trying problem 
that I have had to solve. The success of 
all my work depends upon my not making 
a mistake now. 

“The burden of responsibility that rests 
on my shoulders is such as no mortal has 
ever borne. It is too great for human 
capacity — and yet how can I cast it off? 

“I am to decide who shall be saved! I, I 
alone, I, Cosmo Versal, hold in my hands 
the fate of a race numbering two thousand 
million souls! — the fate of a planet which, 
without my intervention, would become 
simply a vast tomb. It is for me to say 
whether the genus homo shall be perpetu- 
ated, and in what form it shall be perpetu- 
ated. Joseph, this is terrible! These are 
the functions of deity, not of man.” 

Joseph Smith seemed no longer to 
breathe, so intense was his attention. His 
eyes glowed under the ‘dark brows, and his 
pencil trembled in his fingers. After a 
slight pause Cosmo Versal went on: 

“If I felt any doubt that Providence 
has foreordained me to do this work, and 
given me extraordinary faculties, and ex- 
traordinary knowledge, to enable me to 
perform it, I would, this instant, blow out 
my brains.” 

Again he was silent. The secretary, after 
fidgeting about, bending and unbending 
his brows, and tapping nervously upon the 
table, at last said solemnly: 

“Cosmo, you are ordained; you must do 
the work.” 

“I must,” returned Cosmo Vers&l. “I 
know that; and yet the sense of my re- 
sponsibility sometimes covers me with a 
cloud of despair. The other day, when the 
ark was crowded with curiosity seekers, 
the thought that not one of all those tens 
of thousands could escape, and that hun- 
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dreds of -millions ^of others must also be 
lost, overwhelmed' me. Then I 'began to 
reproach’ myself for not having been a 
more effective agent in warning my fellows 
of this peril. Joseph, I have miserably 
failed. I ought to have produced universal 
conviction and I have not done it.” 

‘Tt is not your fault, Cosmo,” said 
Joseph Smith, reaching out his long arm 
to touch his leader’s hand.' “It is an. un- 
believing generation. They have rejected 
even the signs in the heavens. The voice 
of an archangel would not have convinced 
them.” 

“It is true,’’ replied Cosmo. “And the 
truth is the more bitter to me because. I 
spoke in the name of science, and the 
very men who represent" science have been 
my most determined opponents, blinding 
the people’s eyes — after wilfully shutting 
their own.” 

“You say you have been weak,” inter- 
posed Smith, “which you have not been; 
but you would be weak if you now shrank 
from your plain duty.” 

“True!” cried Cosmo, in a ^hanged voice. 
“Let us then proceed. I haa a lesson the 
other day. Amos Blank came to me, puffed 
with his pillaged millions. I saw ' then 
what I had to do. I told him plainly that 
he was not among the chosen. Hand me 
that book.” 

The secretary pushed a large^ volume 
within Cosmo’s reach. He opene'd it. It 
was a “Year-Book of Science, Politics, 
Sociology, History, and Government.” 

Cosmo ran over its pages, stopping to 
read a few lines here and there, seeming 
'to make mental notes. After a while he 
pushed the book aside, looked at his com- 
panion thoughtfully, and began: 

“The trouble with the world is that 
morally and physically it has for thou- 
sands of years grown more and more cor- 
rupt. The flower of civilization, about 
which people boast so much, nods over 
the stagnant waters of a moral swamp 
and draws its perilous beauty from the 
poisons of the miasma. 

“The nebula, in drowning, the earth, 
brings opportunity for a new birth of man- 
kind. You will remember, Joseph, that the 
same conditions are said to have prevailed 
in the time of Noah. There was ,no r 
science then, and we do not know exactly” 
on what principles the choice, was made 
of those who should escape; but the simple 
history of Noah shows that he and his 
friends represented the best manhood of. 
that age. 



“But the seeds of corruption were not 
eliminated, and the same problem recurs 
today. 

"I have to determine whom I will save. 
I attack the question by inquiring who 
represent the best elements of humanity? 
Let us first consider men by classes.” 

"And why not by races?” asked Smith. 

“I shall not look to see whether a man 
is black, white, or yellow; whether his 
skull is brachycephalic or dolichocephalic,” 
replied Cosmo. “I shall look inside. No 
race has ever shown Itself permanently 
the best.” 

“Then by classes you mean occupa- 
tions?” 

“Well, yes, for the occupation shows the 
tendency, the quintessence of character. 
Some men are born rulers and leaders; 
others are born followers. Both are neces- 
sary, and I must have both kinds.” ^ 

“You will begin perhaps with the kings, 
the presidents?” 

“Not at all. I shall begin with the men 
of science. They are the true leaders.” 

“But they have betrayed you— they have 
shut their eyes and blindfolded others,” 
objwted Joseph Smith. 

f 

66'YT'OU do hot understand me,” said 
X Cosmo, with a commiserating smile. 
“If my scientific brethren have not seen 
as clearly as I have done, the fault lies 
not in science, but in lack of comprehen- 
sion. Nevertheless, they are on the right 
track; they have the gist of the matter in 
them; they are trained in the right 
method. If I should leave them out, the 
regenerated world would start a thousand 
years behind time. Besides, many of them 
are not so blind; some of them have got. 
a glimpse of. the truth.” 

“Not such men as Pludder,” said Smith. 

“All the same, I am going to save 
Pludder,” said Cosmo Versal. 

Joseph Smith fairly jumped with aston- 
ishment. 

“You — are — -going — to — save — 
Pludder,” he faltered. “But he is the worst 
of all.” , 

“Not from my presen^ viewpoint. Pludder 
has a good brain; he can handle the tools; 
he is intellectually honest; he has done 
great things for science in the past.. And, 
besides, I do not conceal from you .the 
fact that I should like to see him' con- 
victed out of his own mouth.”, 

“But,” persisted Smith, “I have heard 
you say that he was—” 

“No matter what you have heard me 
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say/’ interrupted Cosmo impatiently, “I 
say now that he shall go with us. Put 
down his name at the head of the list.”' 

Dumbfounded and muttering under his 
breath. Smith obeyed. ^ 

‘T can take exactly one thousand in- 
dividuals, exclusive of the crew,” continued 
Versal, paying no attention to his con- 
fidant’s repeated shaking of his head. 
“Good Heavens, think of that! One thou- 
sand out of two thousand millions! But 
so be 'it. Nobody would listen to nie, and 
now it is too late. I must fix the number 
for each class.” 

“There is one thing — one curious ques- 
tion — that occurs to me,” put in Smith 
hesitatingly. “What about families?” 

“There you've hit it,” cried Cosmo. 
“That's exactly what bothers me. There 
must be as many women as men — that 
goes without saying. Then too, the strong- 
est moral element is in the women, al- 
though they don’t weigh heavily for 
science. But the aged people and the 
children — there’s the difficulty. If I invite 
a man who possesses unquestionable quali- 
fications, but has a large family, what am 
I to do? I can’t crowd out others as de- 
sirable as he for the sake of carrying all 
of his ‘stirpes. The principles of eugenics 
demand a wide field of selection. 

Cosmo Versal covered his eyes, rested his 
big head on his hands, and his elbows on 
the table. Presently he looked up with an 
air of decision. 

“I see what I must do,” he said. “I can 
take only four persons belonging to any 
one family. Two of them may be children 
— a man, his wife, and two children — no 
more.” 

“But- that will be very hard lines for 
them — ” began Joseph Smith. 

“Hard lines!” Cosmo broke in. “Do you 
think it is easy lines for me? Good 
Heavens, man! I am forced to this decision. 
It rends my heart to think of it, but I 
can’t avoid the responsibility.” 

Smith dropped his eyes, and Cosmo re- 
sumed his reflections. In a little while he 
spoke again: 

“Another thing that I must fix is an 
age limit. But that will have to be ob- 
ject to certain exceptions. Very aged per- 
sons in general will not do — they could not 
survive the long voyage, and only in the 
rare Instances where their experience of 
life might be valuable would they serve 
any good purpose in reestablishing the 
race. Children are. indispensable — ^but 
they must not be too young — ^infants in 



arms would not do at all. Oh, this is sorry 
work! But I must harden my heart.” o 

Joseph Smith looked at his chief, and 
felt a tv^dnge of sympathy, tempered by 
admiration, for he saw ciearly the terrible 
contest in his friend’s mind and apprecia- 
ted the heroic' nature of the decision to 
which the inexorable logic of facts had 
driven it. 

Cosmo Versal was again silent for a long 
time. Finally he appeared to throw off 
the hicubus, and, with a return of his 
ordinary decii^veriess', exclaimed: ' 

“Enough. I have settled the general 
principle. Now to the choice.” 

Then, closing his eyes, as if to assist his 
memory, he ran over a list of names well 
known in the world of science, and Smith 
set them down in a long row under the 
name of “Abiel Pludder,” with which he 
had begxm. 

At last Cosmo Versal ceased his dicta- 
tion. 

“There,” he said, “that is the end of that 
category. I may add to or subtract from 
it later. According to probability, making 
allowance for bachelors, each name will 
represent three persons; but there are 
seventy-five names, which means two 
hundred and twenty-five places reserved 
for science. I will now make a series of 
other categories and assign the number of 
..places for each.” 

He seized a sheet of paper and fell to 
work, while Smith looked on, drumming 
with his fingers and contorting his huge 
black eyebrows. For half an hour com- 
plete silence reigned, broken only by the 
scratching of Cosmo Versal’s pencil. At 
the end of that tim'e he threw down the 
pencil and held out the paper to his com- 
panion. 

“Of course,” he said, "this is not a com- 
plete list of human occupations. I have 
set down the principal ones as they occur- 
red to me. There will be time to correct 
any oversight. Read it.” 

Smith, by force of habit, read it aloud: 



Occupation 


Probable 
No. of No. of 
Names Places 


Science (already assigned) 


. . .75. . 


... 225 


Rulers 


15.. 


... 45 


Statesmen 


.. 10.. 


... SO 


Business magnates 


10.. 


... 30 


Philanthropists 


.. 5.. 


15 


Artists 


.. 15.. 


... 45 


Religious teachers 


20.. 


... 60 


School-teachers ' 


.. 20.. 


.... 60 
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Doctors 


30. 


..... 90 


’Lawyers 


. 1. 


3 


Writers 


6. 


18 


Editors 


2. 


6 


Players 


. 14. 


42 


Philosophers 


1. 


..... 3 


Musicians 


. 12. 


.-....• 36 


Speculative geniuses 


3. 


..... 9 


“Society” 


. 0. 


.....^ 0 


Agriculture and mechanics. 


. 90. 


..... 270 


Totals 


.329. 


987 


Special reservatioris 




13 


Grand total, places 


...... 


1000 



S EVERAL times while Joseph Smith was 
reading he raised his eyebrows, as if in 
surprise or mental protest, but made no 
remark. ' 

“Now,” resumed Cosmo when the secre- 
tary had finished, “let us begin with the 
rulers. I do not. know them as intimately 
as I know the men of science^ but ! am 
sure I have .given them places enough. 
Suppose you 4ake this book and call them 
over to me.” 

Smith opened the “year-book,” and be- 
gan: 

“George Washington Samson, President 
of the United States.” 

“He goes. He is not intellectually bril- 
liant, but he has strong sense and good 
moral fiber. I’ll save him if for no other 
reason than his veto - of the Antarctic 
Continent grab bill.” 

“Shen Su, Son of Heaven, Emperor of 
China.” 

“Put him down. I like him. He is a 
true Confucian.” 

Joseph Smith read off several other 
names at which Cosmo shook his head. 
Then he came to: ^ 

“Richard Edward, by the grace of God, 
King of Greats” 

“Enough,” broke. in Cosmo; “we all know 
him — the man who. has done more for 
peace by putting half the British navy out 
of commission than any other ruler in 
history. I can’t leave him out.” 

“Achille Dumont, President of the 
French Republic.” ' 

“I’ll- take him.” ^ 

“William IV, German Emperor.” 
“Admitted, for he has at last got the 
.war microbe out of the family blood.” 

Then followed a number of rulers who 
were riot lucky enough to meet with Cosmo 
Versal’s ■ approval, arid when Smith read; 
“Alexander V, Emperor ' of all the, 



Russias.” The big head was violently 
shaken, and its owner exclaimed: 

“There will be many Russians in the 
ark, for tyranny has been like a lustration 
to that peoples; but I will carry none of its 
seeds to my new world.” 

The selection was continued until fifteen 
names had been obtained, including that 
of the_ riew, dark-skinned President of 
Liberia, and Cosmo declared that he 
would not add another one. 

Then came the ten statesmen who were 
chosen with utter disregard to racial and 
national lines. 

In selecting his ten business magnates, 
Cosmo stated. his rule: 

* “I exclude no man simply because he is 
a billionaire. I consider the way he made 
his '.'money. The world must always have 
rich men. How could I have built the ark 
if I had been poor?” 

“Philanthropists,” read Smith. 

“I should have taken a hundred if I 
could have found them,” said Cosmo. 
“There are plenty of candidates, but these 
five (naming them) are the only genuine 
ones, and I am doubtful about several of 
them. But I must run some chances, 
philanthropy being indispensable.” 

For the fifteen representatives of art 
Cosmo confined his selection largely- to 
architecture. 

“The building instinct must be pre-' 
served,” he explained. “One of the -first 
things we shall heed after the flood re- 
cedes is a variety of all kinds of structures. 
But it’s a pretty bad lot at the best. I shall 
try to reform their ideas during the "voy- 
age. As to the other artists, they, too, 
will need some hints that I can give them, 
and that they can transmit to their, chil- 
dren.” 

Under the head ' of religious teachers, 
Cosmo remarked that he had tried to be 
fair to all forms of genuine faith., that 
had a large following. The school-teachers 
represented the principal languages, and 
Cosmo selected the names from a volume 
on “The Educational Systems of the 
World,” remarking that he ran some risk 
here, but it could not be avoided. 

“Doctors — they get a rather ' liberal al- 
lowance, don’t they?” asked Smith. 

“Not half as large as I’d like to have it,” 
was the response. “The doctors are the 
salt of the earth. It breaks my heart to 
have to leave out so many whose worth 
T know.’l 

“And only' one lawyer!” pursued Joseph. 
‘That’s curious.” 
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“Not In the least curious. Do you think 
1 want to scatter broadcast the seeds of 
litigation in a regenerated world? Put 
down the name of Chief Justice Good of 
the United States Supreme Gourf, He’ll 
see that equity prevails.” 

“And only six writers,” continued Smith. 

“And that’s probably too many,” said 
Cosmo. “Set down under the head Peter 
Inkson, whom I will engage to record the 
last scenes on the drowning earth; James 
Henry Blackett, who^will tell the story of 
the voyage; Jules Bourgeois, who can de- 
scribe. the personnel of the passengers; 
Sergius Narishkoff, who will make a study 
of their psychology; and Nicolao Ludolfo, 
whose description of the ark will be an 
invaluable historic document a thousand 
years hence.” 

“But you have included no poets,” re- 
marked Smith. 

“Not necessary,” responded Cosmo. 
J “Every human being is a poet at bottom.” 

“And no novelists,” plersisted the secre- 
tary. ^ 

“They will spring up thicker than weeds 
before the waters are half gone — at least, 
they would if I let one aboard the ark.” 

“Editors — two?” 
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“That’s right. And two too many, per- 
haps. I’ll take Jinks of the Thunderer^ 
and Bullock of the Owl" 

“But both of them have persistently 
called you an idiot." 

“For that reason I want them. No world 
could get along vnthout some real idiots.” 
“I am rather surprised at the next entry, 
if you will permit me to speak of it,” said 
Joseph Smith. “Here are forty-two places 
reserved for players.” 

“That means twenty-eight adults, and 
probably some youngsters who will be able 
to take parts,” returned Cosmo, rubbing 
his 'hands with a satisfied smile. “I have 
taken as many players as I conscientiously 
could, not only because .of their future 
value, but because they will do more than 
anything else to Tceep up the spirits of 
everybody in the ark. I shall have a stage 
set in the largest. saloon.” 

Joseph Smith scowled, but held his 
peace. Then, glancing again at the paper, 
he remarked that there was but one 
philosopher to be provided for. 

“It is easy to name him,” said Cosmo. 
“Kant Jacobi Leergeschwatz.” 

“Why he?” 

“Because he will harmlessly represent 
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the metaphysical germs, for nobody will 
ever understand him." 

“Musicians twelve?" 

"Chosen for the same reason as the 
players," said Cosmo, rapidly writing down 
twelve names because they were not easy 
to pronounce, and handing, them to Smith, 
who duly copied them off. 

When this was ^done Cosmo himself 
called out the next category — “ ‘specula- 
tive geniuses.’ ” 

“I mean by that,” he continued, "not 
Wall Street speculators, but foreseeing 
men who possess the gift of looking into 
the ‘seeds of time,’ but who never get a 
hearing in their own day, and are hardly 
ever remembered by the future ages which 
enjoy the fruits- whose buds they recog- 
nized.’- 

Cosmo mentioned two names which 
Joseph Smith had never heard, and told 
him they ought to be written in . golden 
ink. 

"They are, sui .generis, and alone in the 
world.,. They are the; most precious cargo 
I shall have aboa,rd,” he added. 

Smith shrugged his shoulders and stared 
blankly at the paper, while Cosmo sank 
into a reverie. Firiaily the secretary said: 

“ ‘Society’ zero.” 

“Precisely, for what does ‘society’ repre- 
sent except its own vanity?” 

“And' then comes' agriculture .and 
mechanics.” 

For' this category Cosmo seemed to be - 
quite as well prepared as for that of 
.science. He took from his pocket ^list 
already made out and handed it to Joseph 
'Smith. It contained forty names marked 
“cultivators, farmers, gardeners,” and fifty 
.“mechanics.”'’ 

^ “At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” he said. “I should have had to re- 
verse that proportion — in fact, my .entire 
list would then have been top-heavy, and 
I. should have been forced to give half, of 
•all the places to agriculture. But thanks 
to our scientific farming- the personnel 
employed in cultivation is now reduced to. 
a minimum while showing maximum, re- 
sults. I have already stored the ark with 
seeds of the latest scientifically developed 
plants, and with all the. needed implerhents 
and machinery." 

“There yet remaii^ thirteen places ‘spe- 
cially reserved,’ ” sajd Smith, referring to 
the paper. 

“I. shall fill those later,” responded 
Cosmo, and then added with a thoughtful 
•look, “I have some humble friends. 



“The next thing,” he continued, after a 
‘ pause, “is to prepare the letters of invita- 
tion. But we have done enough for to- 
night. IvWill give you the form to-morrow.” 
And all this - while half the world had 
been peacefully sleeping, and the other 
half going about its business, more and 
more forgetful of recent events, -and if it 
had been known what those two men wjere 
about it would probably have exploded in 
a gust of laughter. i 

C OSMO VERSAl had begun the con- 
struction of his ark in the latter part 
of June. It was now the end of November. 
The terrors of the Third Sign had occurred 
in September. Since then the sky had' 
nearly resumed its , normal color, there 
had been no storms, but the heat of sum- 
nier had not relaxed. 

On the 31st of November, the brassy sky 
at New York showed no signs of -change, 
when the following despatch, which most 
of the newspapers triple-leaded and 
capped with stunning headlines, quivered 
down from Churchill,. Keewatin: 

During last night the level of the water in 
Hudson Bay rose fully nine' feet. Consterna- 
tion reigned' this morning when ship-owners 
found "their wharves inundated, and vessels, 
straining at . short cables. The ice-beaker 
..Victoria was lifted on the .back of a saiidy 
.^bar, having apparently been driven by a 
heaVy wave, which must have come from the 
"East. There are other indications that the 
mysterious rise began with a “bore”, from the' 
eastward. .It is thought that the yast mass of 
icebergs .set afloat on Davis’s Strait by - the 
long continued hot weather melting the shore 
glaciers, has caused a jam off the mouth of 
' Hudson Strait, and turned the Polar current 
suddenly into the bay. But this is oiily a 
theory. A further rise is anticipated. ^ 

Startling as was this news, it might hot,, 
by itself, have greatly, disturbed the public 
mind if it had not been followed, in a few 
hours, by intelligence of immense floods 
in Alaska and .in. the basin of the Macken- 
zie. River. 

Cosmo Versal, when interviewed, calmly 
remarked that the flood was beginning in 
the north, because it was the northern 
part of the globe that' was nearest"' the 
heart of the nebula. The motion ,of the 
earth being northward, that end of its 
axis resembled the prow of a ship. 

“But this,” he added, “is not . the true 
deluge. The Arctic- ice-cap is melting, and 
the frozen soil is turning into -a sponge in 
cons.equence of the heat of friction devel- 
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oped in the air by the inrush of nebulous 
matter. The aqueous vapor, however, has 
not yet touched the earth. It will begin 
to manifest its presence within a few days, 
and then the globe will drink water at 
every pore. The vapor will finally condense 
into falling oceans.” 

It was nearly two weeks later when the 
first signs of a change of weather were 
manifested in middle latitudes. It came 
on with a rapid veiling of the sky, followed 
by a thin, misty, persistent rain. The heat 
grew more oppressive, but the rain did not 
become heavier, and after a few days there 
would be, for several consecutive hours, a 
clear spell, during which the sun would 
shine, though with a sickly, pallid light. 

There was a great deal of mystification 
abroad, and nobody felt at ease. Still, the 
ebullitions of terror that had accompanied 
the earlier caprices of the elements were 
hot renewed. People were getting used to 
these freaks. 

In the middle of one of the clear spells 
a remarkable scene occurred at Mineola. 

It was like a panorama of the seventh 
chapter of Genesis. 

It was the procession of the beasts. 

Cosmo Versal had concluded that the 
time was come for housing his animals in 
the ark. He wished to accustom them to 
their quarters before the voyage began. 
The resulting spectacle filled the juvenile 
world with irrepressible joy, and immense- 
ly interested their elders. 

No march of a menagerie had ever come 
within sight of equaling this display. 
Many of the beasts were such as no one 
there had ever seen before. Cosmo had 
consulted experts, but, in the end, he had 
been guided in his choice by his own 
judgment. Nobody knew as well as he 
exactly what was wanted. He had devel- 
oped in his mind a scheme for making 
the new world that was to emerge from 
the waters better in every respect than 
the old one. 

Mingled with such familiar creatures as 
sheep, cows, dogs, and barn-yard fowls, 
were animals of the past, which the major- 
ity of the onlookers had only read about 
or seen pictures of, or perhaps, in a few 
cases, described in childhood, by grand- 
fathers long since sleeping in their graves. 

The greatest sensation was produced by 
four beautiful horses, which had been 
purchased at an enormous price from an 
English duke, who never would have 
parted with them — for they were almost 
the last living representatives of the equine 
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race left on earth — if financial stress had 
not compelled the sacrifice. 

A few elephants, collected from African 
zoological gardens, and some giraffes, also 
attracted a great deal of attention, but 
the horses were the favorites with the 
crowd. 

Cosmo might have had lions and tigers, 
and similar beasts, which had been pre- 
served in larger numbers than the useful 
horse, but when Joseph Smith suggested 
their inclusion he shook his head, declar- 
ing that it was better that they should 
perish. As far as possible, he averred, he 
would eliminate all carnivores. 

In some respects, even more interesting 
to the onlookers than the animals of the 
past, were the animals of the future that 
marched in the procession. Few of them 
had ever been seen outside the ; experi- 
mental stations where they had been un- 
dergoing the process of artificial evolution.- 

There were the stately white Californian 
cattle, without horns, but of gigantic sta-r 
ture, the cows, it was said, being capable of 
producing twenty times more milk than 
their ancestral species, and of a vastly 
superior quality. 

There were the Australian rabbits, as 
large as Newfoundland dogs, though short- 
legged, and furnishing food of the most 
exquisite flavor; and the Argentine sheep, 
great balls of snowy wool, moving smartly 
along on legs three feet in length. 

T he greatest astonishment was excited 
by the “grand astoria terrapin,” a de- 
veloped species of diamond-back tortoise, 
whose exquisitely sculptured convex back, 
lurching awkwardly as it crawled, rose al- 
most three feet above the ground; and the 
“new century turkey,” which carried its 
beacon head and staring eyes as high as a 
tall man’s hat. 

The end of the procession was formed 
of animals familiar to everybody, - and 
among them were cages of monkeys (con- 
cerning whose educational development 
Cosmo Versdl had. theories of his own) 
and a large variety of birds, together with 
boxes of insect eggs and chrysalises. 

The delight of the boys who had chased 
after the procession culminated when the 
animals began to ascend the sloping ways 
into the ark. 

The horses shied and danced, making the 
metallic flooring resound like a rattle of 
thunder; the elephants trumpeted; the 
sheep baaed and crowded themselves into 
inextricable masses against the guard- 
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rails; the huge new cattle moved lumber- were crumbling, he hurried his family into 
ingly up the slope, turning their big white the street, and not too soon, for T^thin 
heads inquiringly about. The tall turkeys ten minutes, the house was in ruins, 
stretched their red coral necks and gob- Neighbors, living in equally frail struc- 
bled with Brobdingnagian voices, and the tures, were, awakened, and soon after un- 
great terrapins were ignominiously at- dermined houses fell. Terror spread 
tached to cables and drawn up the side of through the quarter, and. gradually half 
the ark, helplessly' waving their immense the city was aroused, 
flappers in the air. When day broke, residents along the 

And when the sensational entry was water-front in Manhattan found their cel- 
flnished, the satisfied crowd turned away, lars flooded, and South and West Streets 
laughing, joking, chattering with never a swimming with water, which was contin- 
thought that it was anything more than 'bally rising,. It was noted that the hour 



the most amusing exhibition they had ever 
seen! 

But when they got back in the city 
streets they met a flying squadron of 
yelling newsboys', and seizing the papers 
from their hands, read, in big black 
letters: 

Awful Flood in the Mississippi! 

Thousands of People Drowned ! 

The Storm Coming This Way! 

It was a startling commentary on the 
recent scene at the ark, and many turned 
pale as they read. 

But the storm did not come in the way 
expected. The deluging rains appeared to 
be confined to the Middle West and the 
Northwest, while at New York the sky sim- 
ply grew thicker and seemed to squeeze 
out moisture in the form of watery dust. 
This condition lasted for some time, and 
then came what everybody, even the most 
skeptical, had been secretly dreading. 

The ocean began to rise! 

The first perception of this startling 
fact, according to a newspaper account, 
came in a very strange, roundabout way 
to a man living on the outskirts of the 
vast area of made ground where the great 
city had spread over what was formerly 
the Newark meadows and Newark Bay. 

About three o’clock in the morning, this 
man, who it appears was a policeman off 
duty, was awakened , by scurrying sounds 
in the house. He struck a light, and see- 
ing dark forms issuing from the cellar, 
went down to investigate. The ominous 
gleam of water, reflecting the light of his 
lamp, told him, that the cellar was inun- 
dated almost to the top of the walls. 

“Come down her^ Annie!” he shouted 
to his wife. “Sure 'tis Coshmo Vers-dl is 
invadin’ the cellar with his flood. The rats 
are lavin’ us.” 

Seeing that the slight foundation walls 



was that of flood-tide, but nobody had 
ever heard of a tide so high as this. 

Alarm deepened into terror when the 
time for the tide to ebb arrived and there 
was ho ebbing. On the contrary, the water 
continued to rise. The government ob- 
server at the Highlands telephoned that 
Sandy Hook was submerged. Soon it was 
known that Coney Island, Rockaway, and 
all the seaside places along the south shore 
of Long Island were under water. The 
mighty current poured in through the Nar- 
rows with the velocity of a mill-race. The 
Hudson, set backward on its course, rushed 
northward with a raging bore at its head 
that swelled higher until it locked the feet 
of the rock chimneys of the Palisades. 

But when the terror inspired by this 
sudden invasion from the sea was at its 
height there came unexpected relief. The 
water began to fall more rapidly than it 
had risen. It rushed out through the 
Narrows, faster than it had rushed in, and 
ships, dragged from their anchorage in 
the upper harbor, were carried out sea- 
ward, some being stranded on the sand- 
banks and shoals in the lower bay. 

Now again houses standing on made 
ground, whose foundations had been un- 
dermined, fell with a crash, and many 
were buried in the ruins. 

Notwithstanding the immense damage 
and loss of life, the recession of the waters 
immediately had a reassuring effect, and 
the public, in general, was disposed to be 
comforted by the explanation of the 
weather officials, who declared that what 
had occurred was nothing more than un- 
precedentedly high tide, probably result- 
ing from some unforeseen disturbance out 
at sea. 

The phenomenon had been noted all 
along the Atlantic coast. The chief fore- 
caster ventured the assertion that, a vol- 
canic eruption had occurred somewhere 
on the line from Halifax to Bermuda. He 
thought that the probable location of the 
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upheaval had been at Munn’s Reef, about 
half-way between those^points, and the 
more he discussed his theory the readier 
he became to stake his reputation on its 
correctness, for, he said, it was impossible 
that any combination of the effects of 
high and low pressures could have created 
such a surge of the ocean, while a vol- 
canic wave, combining with the regular 
oscillation of the tide, could have done it 
easily. 

But Cosmo Versal smiled at this expla- 
nation, and said in reply: 

"The whole Arctic ice-cap is dissolved, 
and the condensation of the nebula is at 
hand. But there is worse behind. When 
the wave comes back again, it will rise 
higher.” 

As the time for the next flood-tide grew 
near, anxious eyes were on the watch to 
see how high the water would go. There 
was something in the mere manner of its 
approach that made the nerves tingle. 

It speeded toward the beaches, combing 
into rollers at an unwonted distance from 
shore; plunged with savage violence upon 
the sands of the shallows, as if it would 
annihilate them; and then, spreading 
swiftly, ran with terrific speed up the 
strarid, seeming to devour everything it 
touched. After each recoil it sprang higher 
and roared louder and grew blacker with 
the mud that it had ground up from the 
bottom. Miles inland the ground trembled 
with the fast-repeated shocks. 

Again the Hudson was hurled backward 
until a huge bore of water burst over the 
wharves of Albany. Every foot of ground 
in New York less than twenty feet above 
the mean high tide level was inundated. 
The destruction was enormous, incalcu- 
lable. Ocean liners, moored along the 
wharves were, in some cases, lifted above 
the level of the neighboring streets, and 
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sent crashing into waterfront buildings. 

Etherograms told, in broken sentences, 
of similar experiences on the western coasts 
of Europe, and from the Pacific came the 
news of the flooding of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
and, in fact, every coast- lying town. On 
the western coast of South America the 
incoming waves broke among the foot- 
hills of the Andes. 

I T WAS as if the mighty basins of the 
world’s two greatest oceans were being 
rocked to and fro, sending the waters 
spinning from side to side. 

And to add to the horror of the situa- 
tion, every, volcano on the globe seemed to 
burst simultaneously into activity, proba- 
bly through the effects of the invasion of 
sea-water into the subterranean fire, while 
the strain of the unwonted weight thrown 
upon the coasts broke open the tectronic 
lines of weakness in the earth’s crust, 
causing the most terrible earthquakes, 
which destroyed much that' the water 
could not reach. 

From Alaska to Patagonia, from Kam- 
chatka through Japan to the East Indies, 
from Mount Hecla to Vesuvius, Etna, and 
Teneriffe, the raging oceans were bordered 
with pouring clouds of volcanic smoke, 
hurled upward in swift succeeding puffs, 
as if every crater had become the stack of 
a stupendous steam-engine driven at its 
maddest speed; while immense rivers of 
lava flamed down the mountain flanks 
and plunged into the invading waters with 
reverberated roarings, hissings, and ex- 
plosions that seemed to shake the frame- 
work of the globe. 

During the second awful shoreward 
heave of the Atlantic a scene occurred off 
New York Bay that made the stoutest 
nerves quiver. A great crowd had collected 
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on the Highlands of the Navesink to watch 
the Ingress of the tidal wave. 

Suddenly, afar off, the smoke of an ap- 
proaching ocean liner was seen. It needed 
but a glance to show that she was strug- 
gling with tremendous surges. Sometimes 
she sank completely out of sight; then 
she reappeared, riding high on the wayes. 
Those who had glasses recognized her. 
Word ran from mouth to mouth that it 
was the great Atlantis, of a hundred thou- 
sand tons register, coming from Europe, 
and bearing, without question, many thou- 
sands of souls. 

She was flying ’ signals of distress, and 
flUihg the ether with her inarticulate calls 
for help, which quavered into every radio- 
graph station within a radius of hundreds 
of miles. 

But, at the same time, she was battling 
nobly for herself and for the lives of her 
passengers and crew. From her main peak 
the Stars and Stripes streamed in the 
tearing wind. There . were many in the 
watching throngs who personally knew her 
commander, Captain Basil Brown, and who 
felt that if any human being could bring 
the laboring ship through safely, he could. 
Aid from land was not to be thought of. 

As she swiftly drew nearer, hurled on- 
ward by the resistless surges with the speed 
of an express-train, the captain was rec- 
ognized on his bridge, balancing himself 
amid the lurches of the vessel; and even 
at that distance, and in those terrible cir- 
cumstances, there was something' in his 
bearing perceptible to those who breath- 
lessly watched him, through powerful 
glasses, which spoke of perfect self-com- 
mand, entire absence of fear, and iron 
determination to save his ship or die with 
her under his feet. 

It could be seen that he was issuing ord- 
ers and watching their execution, but pre- 
cisely what their nature was, of course, 
could only be guessed. His sole hope must 
be to keep the vessel^ from being cast 
ashore. There was no danger from the 
shoals, for they were by this time deeply 
covered by the swelling of the sea; 

Slowly, slowly, with a terrific straining 
of mechanic energies, which pressed the 
jaws of the watchers together with spas- 
modic sympathy — as if their own nervous 
power were cooperating in the struggle, 
the gallant ship bore her head round to 
face the driving waves. From the ten 
huge, red stacks columns of inky black 
smoke poured out as the stokers crammed 
the furnaces beneath. It was man against 



nature, human nerve and mechanical 
science against blind force. 

It began to look as if the Atlantis would 
win the battle. She was now fearfuUy close 
to the shore, but her bow had been turned 
into the very eye of the sea, and one could 
almost feel the tension of her steel muscles 
as she seemed to spring to the encounter. 
The billows that split themselves in quick 
succession on her sharp stem burst into 
shooting geysers three hundred feet high. 

The hearts of the spectators almost 
ceased to beat. ' Their souls were wrapped 
up with, the fate of the brave ship. They 
forgot the terrors of their own situation, 
the peril of the coming flood, and saw 
nothing but the agonized struggle before 
their, eyes. With all their inward strength 
they prayed against the ocean. 

Such a contest could not last long. Sud- 
denly, as the Atlantis swerved a little 
aside, a surge that towered above her 
loftiest deck rushed upon her. She was 
lifted like a cockleshell upon its crest, her 
huge hull spun around, and the next min- 
ute, wUh a crash that resounded above 
the roar of the maddened sea, she was 
dashed in pieces. 

At the' very last moment before the ves- 
sel disappeared in the whirling breakers, 
to be strewed in broken and. twisted bits 
of battered metal upon the pounding sands. 
Captain Basil Brown was seen on the com- 
mander’s bridge. 

No sooner had this tragedy passed than 
the pent-up terror broke forth, and men 
ran for their lives, ran for their homes, 
rah to do something — something, but 
what?-^io save themselves and their dear, 
ones,' 

For now, at last, they believed! 

CHAPTER IV 

THK LAST DAY OF NEW YORK 

T here was to be no more respite now. 
The time of warnings was past. The 
“signs” had all been shown to a 
skeptical and vacillating world, and at last 
the fulfillment was at hand. 

There was no crying of “extras” in the 
streets, for men had something more press- 
ing to think of than sending and reading 
news about their distresses and those of 
their fellow men. Every newspaper ceased 
publication; every business place was aban- 
doned; there was no thought but of the 
means of escape. 

But how should they escape? 
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The lower lying streets were under water. 
The Atlantic still surged back and forth 
as if the ocean itself were in agony. And 
every time the waves poured in they rose 
•higher. 

The new shores of the bay, and the new 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey, 
receding inward hour by hour, were strewn 
with the wrecks of hundreds of vessels of 
all kinds which had been caught by the 
surges and pitilessly hurled to their de- 
struction. 

Even if men did not yet fully believe in 
Cosmo Versal’s theory of a whelming neb- 
ula, they were terrified to the bottom of 
their souls by the conviction, which nobody 
could resist, that the vast ice-fields of 
the north, the glaciers of Greenland, the 
icy mountains of Alaska, had melted away 
under the terrible downpour of heat, and 
were swelling the oceans over their brims. 
And then a greater fear dropped like a 
blanket upon them. Some one thought of 
the antarctic ice. 

The latest despatches that had come, 
before the cessation of all communication 
to the newspapers, had told of the preva- 
lence of stifling heat throughout the 
southern hemisphere, and of the vast 
fleets of antarctic icebergs that filled the 
south seas. The mighty desposits of ice, 
towering to mountain heights, that 
stretched a thousand miles in every di- 
rection around the south pole were melt- 
ing as the arctic ice had melted, and, when 
the water thus formed was added to the 
already overflowing seas, to what elevation 
might not the flood attain! 

The antarctic ice was known to be the 
principal mass of frozen water on the globe. 
The frigid cap of the north was nothing 
in comparison with it. It had long beenv 
believed that the weight of that tremend- 
ous accumulation unbalanced the globe 
and was the>^chief cause of the unsteadi- 
ness of the earth’s axis of rotation. 

Every fresh exploration had only served 
to magnify the conception of the incredi- 
ble vastness of that deposit. The skirts 
of the Antarctic Continent had proved to 
be rich in minerals wherever the rocks 
could find a place to penetrate through the 
gigantic burden of ice, and the principal 
nations had quarreled over the possession 
or control of these protruding bits of 
wealth-crammed strata. But behind the 
bordering cliffs of ice, rising in places a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and towering farther inland so high that 
this region became, in mean elevation, the 
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loftiest on the planet, nothing but Ice- 
could be seen. ' 

And now that ice was dissolving and 
flowing into the swollen oceans, adding 
billions of tons of water every minute! 

Men did not stop to calculate, as Cosmo 
Versdl had done, just how much the dis- 
solution of all the Iceland permanent snow 
of. the globe would add to the volume of 
the seas. He knew that it would be but 
a drop in the bucket — although sufficient 
to start the flood — and that the great thing 
to be feared was the condensation of the 
aqueous nebula, already beginning to en- 
wrap the planet in its stifling folds. 

The public could understand the melt- 
ing ice, although it could not fully under- 
stand the nebula; it could understand the 
swelling sea, and the raging rivers, and 
the lakes breaking over their banks — and 
the terror and despair became universal. 

But what should they do? 

Those who had thought of building arks 
hurried to see if the work might not yet 
be completed, but most of them had begun 
^ their foundations on low land, which was 
^ already submerged. 

Then a cry arose, terrible in its signifi- 
cance and in its consequences — one of 
those cries that the vanished but uncon- 
querable god Pan occasionally sets ringing, 
nobody can tell how; 

“Cosmo’s ark! Get aboard! Storm it!” 

And thereupon there was a mighty rush 
for Mineola. Nobody who caught the infec- 
tion stopped to reason. Some of them had 
to wade through water, which in places 
was knee-deep. They came from various 
directions and united in a yelling mob. 
They meant to carry the ark with a rush. 
They would not be denied. As the excited 
throngs neared the great vessel they saw 
its huge form rising like a mount of safety, 
with an American flag flapping about it, 
and they broke into a mighty cheer. On 
they sped, seized with thejunreason of a 
crowd, shouting, falling over one another, 
struggling, fighting for places, men drag- 
ging their wives and children through the 
awful crush, many trampled helpless under 
the myriads of struggling feet — driving 
the last traces of sanity from one another’s 
minds. 

The foremost ranks presently spied 
Cosmo Versal, watching them from an 
open gangway sixty feet above their heads. 
They were dismayed at finding the ap- 
proaches gone. How should they get into 
the ark? How could they climb up its 
vertical sides? 
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But they would find means. They would , 
reerect the approaches. They would get ' 
in somehow. 

Cosmo waved them off with frantic 
gesticulations; then, through a trumpet, 
he shouted in- a voice audible above the 
din: 

"Keep back, for your lives!” 

But they paid no attention to him; they 
rushed upon the raised wall, surrounding 
the field where Cosmo had buried his mys-. 
terious lines of wire. Then the meaning 
of that enigmatical work was flashed upon 
them. 

As the first arrivals laid their hands 
upon the top of the low wall they fell as 
if shot through the brain, tumbling back- 
ward on those behind. Others pushed 
wildly on, but the instant they touched the 
wall they too collapsed. Wicked blue-green 
^arks occasionally flashed above the 
struggling mass. 

The explanation was clear. Cosmo,. fore- 
seeing the probability of a despairing at- 
tack, had surrounded the ark with an im- 
passable electric barrier. The sound of a 
whirring dynamo could be* heard, A tre- 
mendous current was flowing, through the 
hidden wires and transmitting Its para- 
lyzing- energy to the. metallic crest of the 
wall. 

Still those behind pushed on, until rank 
after rank had sunk helplessly at the im- 
pregnable line of defense. They were not 
killed — at least, not many— but the shock 
was so paralyzing that those who had ex- 
perienced its effects made no further at- 
temps to cross the barrier. Many lay for a 
time, helpless uppn the sodden ground. 

Cosmo and Joseph Smith, who had now 
appeared at hiS' side, continued to shout 
warnings, which began to be heeded when 
the nature of the obstacle became known. 
The rush was stopped, and the multitude 
stood at bay, dazed, and uncertain what 
to do. Then a murmur arose, growing 
louder and more angry and threatening, 
until suddenly a shot was h^rd in the 
nudst of the crowd, and Cosmo ww seen 
to start backward, while Joseph Smith in- 
stantly dodged out of sight. 

A cry arose :- 

"Shoot him! That’s right! Shoot the 
devil! He’s a witch! He’s drowning the 
world!”. ’They meant it — at least, half of 
them did. It was the logic of terror. 

TTUNDREDS Of shots were now fired from 
XJ. all quarters, and heads that had been 
seen flitting behind the various port-holes 



instantly disappeared. The bullets rat- 
tled on the huge sides of the ark, but they 
came from small pistols and had not force 
enough , to penetrate. 

Cosmo Versal alone remained in sight/ 
Occasionally a quick motion showed that 
even his nerves were not steady enough 
to defy the whistling of the bullets pass- 
ing close; -but he held his ground, and 
stretched out his hand to implore at- 
tention, 

When the fusillade ceased for a moment’ 
he put his trumpet again to his lips and 
shouted: 

“I have done my best to save you, but 
you would not listen. Although I know that 
you must perish, I would not myself harm 
a hair- of your heads. Go back, I implore 
you. You may prolong your lives if you 
wUl fly to the highlands and the moun- 
tains — but here you cannot enter. The 
ark is full” 

Another volley of shots was the only 
answer. One broad-shouldered man forced 
his way to the front, took his stand close 
to the wall, and yelled in stentorian tO|nes: 

“Cosmo Versal, listen to me! You are 
the curse of the world! You have brought 
this flood upon us with your damnable in- 
cantations. Your infernal nebula is the 
seal of Satan! Here, beast and devil, here 
at my> feet, lies my only son, slain by your 
hellish device. By -'the Eternal I swear 
you shall go back to the pit!” 

Instantly a pistol flashed in the speak- 
er's hand, and five shots rang in quick 
succession. One after another they whis- 
tled by Cosmo’s head and flattened them- 
selves upon the metal-work behind. Cosino 
Versal, untouched, folded his arms and 
looked straight at his foe. The man, star- 
ing a moment confusedly, as if he could 
not comprehend his failure, threw up his 
arms with a despairing gesture, arid fell 
prone upon the ground. 

’Then yells and shots once more broke 
out. Cosmo stepped back, and a great 
metallic door swung to, closing the gang- 
way. 

But three minutes later the door opened, 
and the mob saw two machine-guns 
trained upon' them. 

Once’ more Cosmo appeared, with the 
trumpet. 

“If you fire again,” he cried, “I shall 
sweep you with grapeshot. I have told you 
already how you can prolong your lives. 
Now go!” 

Not another shot was fired. In the face 
of the guns, whose terrible power all com- 
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prehended, no one dared to make a hostile 
movement. 

But, perhaps, If Cosmo Versdl had not 
set new thoughts running In the minds of 
the assailants by telling them there was 
temporary safety to be found by seeking 
high ground, even the terror of the guns 
would not have daunted them. Now their 
hopefulness was reawakened, and many 
began to ponder upon his words. 

“He says we must perish, and yet that 
we can find safety in the hills and moun- 
tains,” said one man. “I believe half . of 
that is a lie. We are not going to be 
drowned. The water won’t rise much 
higher. The fiood from the south pole that 
they talk about must be here by this time, 
and then what’s left to come?” 

“The nebula,” suggested one. 

“Aw, the nebula' be hanged! There’s no, 
such thing! I live on high ground; I’m go- 
ing to keep a sharp outlook, and if the 
water begins to shut off Manhattan ril 
take my family up the Hudson to the 
Highlands. I guess old Storm King’ll keep 
his head above. That’s where I come from 
— ^up that way. I used to hear people say 
when I was <a boy that New York was 
bound to sink some day. I used to laugh at 
that then, but it looks mighty like it now, 
don’t it?” 

“Say,” put in another, “what did the fel- 
low mean by saying the ark was full? 
That’s funny, ain’t it? Who’s he got inside, 
anyway?” 

“Oh, he ain’t got nobody,” said another. 
“Yes, he has. I seen a go^ish lot through 
the port-holes. He’s got somebody, sure.” 
“A lot of fools like himself, more likely.” 
“Well, if he’s a fool, and they’re fools, 
what are we, I'd like to know? What did 
you come here for, hey?” 

It was a puzzling question, and brought 
forth only a sheepish laugh, followed by 
the remark: 

“I guess' we fooled ourselves considerable. 
We got scared too easy.” 

“Maybe you'll feel scared again when 
you see the water climbing up the streets 
ill New York. I don’t half like this thing. 
I’m going to follow his advice and light 
out for higher ground.” 

Soon conversation of this sort was heard 
on all sides, and the crowd began to dis- 
perse, only those lingering behind who had 
friends or relatives that had been struck 
down at the fatal wall. It turned out that 
not more than one or two had been mor- 
tally shocked. Tbe rest were able to limp 
away, and many had fuUy recovered within 



five minutes after suffering the shock. 
In half an hour not a dozen persons were 
in sight from the ark. 

But when the retreating throngs drew 
near the shores of the Sound, and the 
East River, which had expanded into a 
true arm of the sea, and found that there 
bad been a perceptible rise since they set 
out to capture the ark, they began to shake 
their heads, and fear once more entered 
their hearts. 

Thousands then and there resolved that 
they would not lose another instant in 
setting out for high land, up the Hudson, 
in Conhwticut, among the hills of New 
Jersey. In, fact, many had already fled 
thither, some escaping on aeros; and hosts 
would now have followed but for a mar^ 
velous change that came just before nightr 
fall and prevented them. 

For some days the heavens had alteE^ 
nately darkened and lightened, as gushes 
of mist came and went, but there had been 
no actual rain. Now, without warning, a 
steady downpour began. Even at the be- 
ginning it would have been called, in 
ordinary times, a veritable cloudburst: 
but it rapidly grew worse and worse, until 
there was ho word in the vernacular or in 
the terminology of science to describe It. 

It seemed, in truth, that “all the founda- 
tions of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened.” 
The water thundered upon the- roofs, and 
poured off them in torrents. In five min- 
utes every sloping street had become^ an 
angry river, and every level place a swelling 
lake. People caught out of doors were al- 
most beaten to the ground by the force 
of the water falling upon them as if they 
had been standing under a cataract. 

In a short time every cellar and every 
basement was filled to overflowing, and 
in the avenues the flood, lapping every 
instant higher upon the door -steps and 
the walls, rushed by with frightful roar- 
ings, bearing in its awful embrace pieces, 
of furniture, clothing, bedding, washed 
out of ground-floor rooms-:^and, alas! 
human beings. Some motionless, already 
mercifully deprived of life, but others were 
struggling and shouting for aid which 
could not be given. 

So terriUe a spectacle no one had ever 
looked upon, no one had ever imagined. 
Those who beheld it were too stunned to 
cry out, too overwhelmed with terror and 
horror to utter a word. They stood, or fell 
into chairs or upon the floor, trembling 
in every Une, with staring eyes and dro<9- 
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Ing jaws, passively awaiting their fate. 

As night came on there was no light. 
The awful darkness of the Third Sign once 
more settled upon the great city, but now 
it was not the terror of indefinite expecta- 
tion that crushed down the souls of men 
and women — it was the weight of doom 
accomplished! 

There was no longer any room for self- 
deception; every quaking heart felt now 
that the nebula had come. Cosmo Versdl 
had been right! 

After the water had attained a certain 
height in, the streets and yards, depend- 
ing upon the ratio between the amount 
descending from the sky and that which 
could find its way to the rivers, the flood 
for the time being rose no higher. The 
actual drowning of New York could not 
happen until the Hudson and the East 
River should become so swollen that the 
water would stand above the level of the 
highest buildings, and turn the whole 
region round about, as far as the Orange 
hills, the Ramapo Mountains, the High- 
lands, and the Housatonic hills, into an 
inland sea. 

But before we tell that story we must 
return to see what was going on at Mineola. 
Cosmo Versal, on that awful night when 
New York first knew beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, or the gleam of a hope, that it 
was doomed, presided over a remarkable 
assembly In the grand saloon of his ark. 

H OW did it happen that Cosmo Vers41 
was able to inform the mob when it 
assailed the ark that he had no room left? 

Who composed his ship’s company, 
whence had they come, and how had they 
managed to embark without the knowledge 
of the public? 

The explanation is quite simple. It was 
all due to the tremendous excitement that 
had prevailed ever since the seas began to 
overflow. In the universal confusion people 
had to think of other things nearer their 
doors than the operations of Cosmo Ver- 
s&l. Since the embarkation of the animals 
the crowds had ceased to visit the field at 
Mineola, and it was only occasionally that 
even a reporter was sent there. Accord- 
ingly, there were many hours every day 
when no curiosity-seekers were in sight 
of the ark, and at night the neighborhood 
was deserted; and this state of affairs 
continued until the sudden panic which 
led to the attack that has been described. 

Cosmo Versal, of course, had every rea- 
son to conceal the fact that he was care- 



fully selecting his company. It was a 
dangerous game to play, and he knew it. 
The consequence was that he enjoined 
secrecy upon his invited guests, and con- 
ducted them, a few at a time, into the 
ark, assuring them that their lives might 
be in peril if they were recognized. And 
once under the domain of the fear which 
led them to accept his Invitation, they were 
no less anxious than he to avoid publicity. 
Some of them probably desired to avoid 
recognition through dread of ridicule; for, 
after' all, the flood might not turn out to 
be so bad as Cosmo had predicted. 

So it happened that the ark was filled, 
little by little, and the public knew nothing 
about it. 

And who composed the throng which, 
while the awful downpour roared on the 
ellipsoidal cover of the ark, and shook it 
to its center, and while New York, a lew 
miles away, saw story after story buried 
under the waters, crowded Cosmo’s bril- 
liantly lighted saloon, and raised their 
voices to a high pitch in order to be 
heard? 

Had all the invitations which he dic- 
tated to Joseph Smith after their mem- 
orable discussion, and which were sent 
forth in the utmost haste, flying to every 
point of the compass, been accepted, and 
was it the famous leaders of science, the 
rulers and crowned heads who had passed 
his critical Inspection that were now 
knocking elbows under the great dome of 
levium? Had kings and queens stolen in- 
cognito under the shelter of the ark, and 
magnates of the financial world hidden 
themselves there? 

It would have been well for them aU if 
they had been there. But, in fact, many of 
those to whom the invitations had gone 
did not even take the trouble to thank 
their would-be savior. A few, however, 
who did not come in person, sent re- 
sponses. Among these was the President 
of the United States. Mr. Samson’s letter 
was very brief but very characteristic. It 
read: 

To Cosmo Versal, Esq. 

Sir; 

The President directs me to say that he is 
grateful for your invitation, and regrets that 
he cannot accept it. He is informed by those 
to whose official advice he feels bound to 
L'sten, that the recent extraordinary events 
possess no such significance as you attach to 
them. 

R^pectfully, 

James Jenks, Secretary. 
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It must be remembered that this letter 
was written- before the oceanic overflow 
began. Aftey that, possibly, the President 
and his advisers changed their opinion. 
But then communication by rail was cut 
off, and as soon as the downpour from the 
sky commenced the aero express lines were 
abandoned. The airships would have been 
deluged, and blown to destruction by the 
tremendous gusts which, at intervals, 
packed the rain-choked air itself into 
solid billows of water. 

None^ of the rulers of the old world re- 
sponded, but about half the men of science, 
and representatives of the other classes 
that Cosmo had set down on his list, were 
wise enough to accept, and they hurried 
to New York before the means of transit 
by land and- sea were destroyed. 

Among these were Englishmen, French- 
men, Italians, Spaniards, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Poles, people from the Balkan 
states. Swedes, Danes, Russians, and a few 
from India, China, and Japan. The clat- 
ter of their various tongues made a very 
Babel inside the ark, when they talked to 
one another in groups, but nearly all of 
them were able to speak English, winch, 
after many years of experiment, has been 
adopted as the common language for 
transacting the world’s affairs. 

There was another letter, which Cosmo 
read with reai regret, aithoiigh hardly 
with surprise. It was from Professor 
Pludder. Instead of expressing gratitude 
for the invitation, as the President, trained 
in political blandiloquence, had done. Pro- 
fessor Pludder Indulged ' in frantic.. de- 
nunciation. 

“You are insane," he said. “You do not 
know what you are talking about. Your 
letter is an insult to science. These inun- 
dations” (this, top, was written before the 
sky had opened its flood-gates) "are per- 
fectly explicable by the ordinary laws of 
nature. Your talk of a nebula is so ridicu- 
lous that it deserves no reply. If any luna- 
tic accepts your absurd invitation, and goes 
into your ‘ark,’ he wili find himself in 
Bedlam, where he ought to be." 

“I guess you were right,” Cosmo remarked 
to Joseph Smith, after reading this out- 
burst. “Pludder would not contribute to 
the regeneration of mankind. We are bet- 
ter off without him." 

But Cosmo Versal was mistaken in 
thinking he had heard the last of Abiel 
Pludder. The latter was destined to show 
that he was hardly a less remarkable 
specimen ''Of homo sapiens than the big- 



headed prophet Of the second deluge. 

As soon as it became evident that there 
wouid be room to spare in the ark, Cosmo 
set at work to fill up the list. He went 
over his categories once more, but now, 
owing to the pressure of time, he was ob- 
liged to confine his selections to persons 
within easy reach. They came, nearly all, 
from New York, or its vicinity; and since 
these last invitations went out just on the 
eve of the events described in the last 
two chapters, there was no delay in the 
acceptances, and the invitees promptly 
presented themselves in person, 

Cosmo’s warning to them of the neces- 
sity of secrecy was superfluous, for the 
selfishness of human nature never had a 
better illustration than they afforded. The 
lucky recipients of the invitations stole 
away without a word of farewell, circum- 
spectly disappearing, generally at night, 
and often in disguise. And when the at- 
tack began on the ark, there were, be- 
hind the port-holes, many anxious eyes 
cautiously staring out and recognizing 
famUiar faces in the mob, while the own- 
ers of those eyes trembled in their shoes 
lest their friends might succeed in forc- 
ing an entrance. After all, it was to be 
doubted if Cosmo Versal, with all his vigi- 
lance, had succeeded in collecting a com- 
pany representing anything above the 
average quality of the race. 

But there was one thing that did great 
credit to his heart. When he found that he 
had room unoccupied, before adding to his 
lists he consented to take more than two 
children in a family. It was an immense 
relief, for — it must be recorded — there 
were some who, in order to qualify them- 
selves, had actually abandoned members 
of their own families! Let it also be said, 
however, that many, when they found that 
the conditions imposed were inexorable, 
and that they could only save themselves 
by leaving behind others as dear to them 
as their own lives, indignantly refused, and 
most of these did not even reply to the 
invitations. 

I T WAS another indication of Cosmo’s 
real humanity, as well as of his 
shrewdness, that, as far as they were 
known, and could be reached, the persons 
who had thus remained true to the best 
instincts of nature were the first to receive 
a second invitation, with an injunction to 
bring 'their entire families. So it hap- 
pened that, after all, there were aged men 
and women, as well as children in arms, 
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mingled in that remarkable assemblage. 

It will be recalled that thirteen places 
had been specially reserved, to be filled by 
Cosmo Versal’s personal friends. His 
choice of these revealed another pleasing 
side of his mind. He took thirteen men 
and women who had'been, in one capacity 
or another, employed for many years in 
his service. Some of them were old family 
servants that had been in his father’s 
house. 

“Every one of these persons,” he said to 
Joseph Smith, “is worth his weight in 
gold. Their disinterested fidelity to duty 
is a type of character that almost became 
extinct generations ago, and no more valu- 
able leaven could be introduced into the 
society of the future. Rather than leave 
them, I would stay behind myself.” 

Finally there was the crew. This com- 
prised one hundred and fifty members, 
all of them chosen from the body of en- 
gineers, mechanics, and workmen who had 
been employed in the construction of the 
ark. Cosmo himself was, of course, the 
commander, but he had for his lieutenants 
skilled mariners, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and men whom he himself had 
instructed in the peculiar duties that 
would fall to them in the navigation and 
management of the ark, every detail of- 
which he had laboriously worked out with 
a foresight that seemed all but super- 
human. 

All of the passengers and crew were 
aboard when the baffled mob retreated 
from Mineola, and some, when that danger 
was past, wished to descend to the ground, 
and go and look at the rising waters, 
which had not yet Invaded the neighbor- 
hood. But Cosmo absolutely forbade any 
departures from the ark. The condensa- 
tion of the nebula, he declared, was likely 
to begin any minute, and the -downpour 



would be so fierce that a person might be 
drowned in the open field. 

It came even sooner that he had antici- 
pated, with the results that we have al- 
ready noted in New York. At first many 
thought that the ark itself would be de- 
stroyed, so deadful was the impact of the 
falling water. The women and children, 
and some of the men, were seized with 
panic, and Cosmo had great difficulty in 
reassuring them. 

“The flood will not reach us for several 
hours yet,” he said. “The level of the water 
must rise at least a hundred feet more 
before we shall be afloat. Inside here, we' 
are perfectly safe. The ark is exceedingly 
strong and absolutely tight. You have 
nothing to fear.” 

Then he ordered an ingenious sound- 
absorbing screen, which he had prepared, 
to be drawn over the great ceiling of the 
saloon, the effect of which was to shut 
out the awful noise of the water roaring 
upon the roof of the ark, A silence that 
was at first startling by contrast to the 
preceding din prevailed as soon as the 
screen was in place. 

^Amid a hush of expectancy, Cosmo now 
mounted a dais at one end of the room. 
Never before had the Intellectual superi- 
ority of the man seemed so evident. His 
huge “dome of thought,” "surmounting his 
slight body, dominated the assembly like 
the front of Jove. Chairs near him were 
occupied by Professor Jeremiah Moses, 
Professor Abel Able, Professor Alexander 
Jones, and the two “speculative geniuses” 
whom he had named to Joseph Smith. 
These were Costake Theriade, of Rumania, 
a tall, dark, high-browed thinker, who was 
engaged in devising ways to extract and 
recover interatomic energy; and Sir Wil- 
fred Athelstone, whose specialty was bio- 
chemistry, and who was said to have pro- 
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duced amazing results in artificial par- 
thenogenesis and the producing of new 
species. 

As soon as attention was concentrated 
upon him, Cosmo Versal began to speak. 

"My friends," he said, “the world around 
us is now sinking beneath a flood that will 
not be' arrested until America, Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia have disap- 
peared. We stand at the opening' of a new 
age. You alone who are here assembled, 
and your descendants, will ccwistitute the 
population of the new world that is to be. 

“In this ark, which owes its existence 
to the foreseeing eye of science, you win 
be borne in safety upon the bosom of the 
battling waters, and we will disembark up- 
on the first promising land that reappears, 
and begin the plantation and development 
of a new society of men and women, 
which, I trust, will, afford a practical dem- 
onstration of the principles of eugenics. 

"I have, as far as 'possible, and as far 
as the pitiful blindness of mankind per- 
mitted’ me to go, selected and assembled 
here representatives of the best tendencies 
of humanity. You are a chosen remnant, 
and the future of this planet depends upon 
you. 

“I have been fortunate in securing the 
ccHiipanlonship of men of science who will 
be able to lead and direct. The ark is fully 
provisioned for a period which must not 
exceed the probable duration of the flood. 
I have taken pains not to overcrowd it, a,nd 
every preparation has been made for any 
contingencies which may arise. 

"It is inexpressibly sad to part thus 
with the millions of our fellow beings who 
would not heed the warnings that were 
lavished upon them. But, while our hearts 
may be rent with the thought, it is our 
duty to cast off the burden of vain regrets 
and concentrate all our energies upon the 
work before us. 

"I salute," he ccmtinued, raising his 
voice and lifting a glass of wine from the 
little table before him, “the world of the 
past — ^may its faults be forgotten — and the 
world of the future — may it rise on the 
wings of science to nobler prospects!" 

He poured out the wine like a libation; 
and as his voice ceased to echo, and he 
sank into his seat, an uncontrollable wave 
of emotion ran over the assembly. Many 
of the women wept, and the men con- 
versed in whispers. After a considerable 
interval, during which no one spc^e above 
his breath. Professor Abel Able arose and 
said: 



“The gn'atltude which we owe to this 
man”-^lndicating Cosmo Versal — “can best 
be expressed, not in words, but by acts. 
He has led us thus far; he must continue 
to lead us to the end. We were blind, while 
he was full of light. It will become us here- 
after to heed well whatever he may say, I 
now wish to ask if he can foresee where 
upon the reemerging planet a foothold is 
first. likely to be obtained. Where lies our 
land of promise?" 

"I can answer that question,” Cosmo re- 
plied, “only in general terms. You are all 
aware that the vast table-land of Tibet is 
the loftiest region upon the globe. In its 
western part it lies from fourteen to seven- 
teen or eighteen thousaiid feet above the 
ordinary level of the sea. Above it rise 
the greatest mountain-peaks in existence. 
Here the first considerable area is likely to 
be uncovered. It is upon the Pamirs, the 
‘Roof of the World,’ that we shall probably 
make our landing." 

“May I ask,” said Professor Abel Able, 
“in what manner you expect the waters ot 
the flood to be withdrawn, after the earth 
is completely drowned?” 

“That," was the reply, “was one of the 
fundamental questions that I examined, 
but I do not care to enter into a discussion 
of it, now. I may simply say that it is not 
only upon the disappearance of the waters 
that our hopes depend, but upon circum- 
stances that I shall endeavor to-make clear 
hereafter. The new cradle of mankind will 
be located near the old one, and the roses 
of the Vale of Cashmere will canopy it." 

Cosmo Versal’s words made a profound 
impression upon his hearers, and awoke' 
thoughts that carried their minds off into 
strange reveries. No more questions were 
asked, and gradually the assemblage broke 
up into groups of interested talkers. 

It was now near midnight. Cosmo, 
beckoning Professor Abel Able, Professor 
Alexander Jones, and Professor Jeremiah 
Moses to accompany him, made his way 
out of the saloon, and, secretly opening 
one of the gangway doors, they presently 
stood, sheltering themselves from the 
pouring rain, in a position which enabled 
them to look toward New York. 

Nothing, of course, was visible through 
the downpour; but they were startled at 
hearing fearful cries issuing out of the 
darkne^ The rural parts of .the city, filled 
with gardens and villas, lay round within 
a quarter of a mile of the ark, and the 
sound, accelerated by the water-charged 
atmosphere, struck upon their ears with 
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terrible distinctness. Sometimes, when a 
gust of wind blew the rain into their faces, 
the sound deepened into a long, despairing 
wail, which seemed to be borne from afar 
off, mingled with the roar of the descend- 
ing torrent— the death cry of the vast, 
metropolis! 

“Merciful Heaven, I cannot endure this!” 
cried Professor Moses. 

“Go to my cabin,” Cosmo yelled in his 
ear, “and take the others with you. I will 
join you there in a little while. I wish to 
measure the rate of rise of the water.” 

They gladly left him and fled into the 
interior of the ark. Cosmo procured an 
electric lamp; and the moment its light 
streamed out he pierceived that the water 
had already submerged the great cradle in 
which the ark rested, and was beginning 
to creep up the metallic, sides. He lowered 
a graduated tape into it, provided with an 
automatic register. In a few minutes he 
had completed his task, and then he went 
to rejoin his late companions in his cabin. 

“In about an hour,” he said to them, “we 
shall be afloat. The water is rising at the 
rate of one-thirtieth of an inch per 
second.” 

“No more than that?” asked Professor 
Jones with an accent of surprise. 

“That is quite enough,” Cosmo replied. 
“One-thirtieth of an inch per second 
means two inches in a minute, and ten 
feet in an hour. In twenty-four hours from 
now the water will stand two hundred and 
forty feet above its present level, and then 
only the tallest structures in New York will 
lift their tops above it, if, indeed, they are 
not long before overturned by under- 
mining or the force of the waves.” 

“But it will be a long time before the 
hills and highlands are submerged,” sug- 
gested Professor Jones. “Are you perfectly 
sure that the flood will cover them?” 

Cosmo Versal looked at his interlocutor, 
and slowly shook his head. 

“It is truly a disappointment to me,” he 
said at length, “to find that, even now, 
remnants of doubt cling to your minds. I 
tell you that the nebula is condensing at 
Its maximum rate. It is likely to continue 
to do so for at least four months. In four 
months, at the rate of two inches p«r min- 
ute, the level of the water will rise 2g,800 
feet. There is only one peak in the world 
which is surely known to 'attain a slightly 
greater height than that — ^Mount Everest, 
in.the Himalayas. Even in a single month 
the rise will amount to 7,200 feet. That is 
511 feet higher than the loftiest mountain 



in the Appalachians. In one. month, then, 
there will be nothing visible of North 
America east of the Rockies. And in an- 
other month they will have gone under.” 

Not another word was said. The three 
professors sat, wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed, staring at Cosmo Versal, whose 
bald head was crowned with an aureole 
by the electric light that beamed from the 
ceiling, while, with a gold pocket pericil, he 
fell to figuring upon a sheet of paper. 

■^^ILE Cosmo Versal was calculating, 
W from the measured rise of the water, 
the rate of condensation of the nebula, 
and finding that it added twenty-nine tril- 
lion two hundred and ninety billion tons^ 
to the weight of the earth every minute — 
a computation that seemed to give him 
great mental • satisfaction — the metropolis 
of the world, whose nucleus was the island 
of Manhattan, and every other town and 
city on the globe that lay near the ordi- 
nary level of the sea, was swiftly sinking 
beneath the swelling flood. 

Everywhere, over all the broad surface 
of the planet, a wail of despair arose from 
the perishing millions, beaten down by the 
water that poured frcwn the unpitying sky. 
Even on the highlands the situation was 
but little better than in the valleys. The 
hills seemed to have been turned into the 
crests of cataracts from which torrents of 
water rushed down on all sides, stripping 
the soil from the rocks, and sending the 
stones and boulders roaring and leaping 
into the'' lowlands and the gorges. Farm- 
houses, barns, villas, trees, amimals, human 
beings — all were swept away together. 

Only on broad elevated plateaus, where 
higher points rose above the general level, 
were a few of the inhabitants able to find 
a kind of refuge. By seeking these high 
places, and sheltering themselves as best 
they could among immovable rocks, they 
succeeded, at least, in delaying their fate. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the atmos- 
phere was filled with falling water, they 
could yet breathe, if they kept the rain 
from striking directly in their faces. It 
was owing to this circumstance, and to 
some extraordinary occurrences which we 
shall have to relate, that the fate of the 
human race was not precisely that which 
Cosmo Versal had predicted. 

We quitted the scene in New York when 
the shadow of night had Just fallen, and 
turned the gloom of the watery atmos- 
phere into impenetrable darkness. The 
events of that dreadful night we shall not 
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attempt to depict. When the hours of day- 
light returned, and the sun should have 
brightened over the doomed city, only a 
faint, phosphorescent luminosity filled the 
sky. It was just sufficient to render objects 
dimly visible. If tlie enclosing nebula had 
remained in a cloud-like state it would 
have cut off all light, but having con- 
densed into rain-drops, which streamed 
down in parallel lines, except when sud- 
den blasts of wind swept them into a con- 
fused mass, the sunlight was able to pene- 
trate through the interstices, aided by the 
transparency of the water, and so a slight 
but variable illumination was produced. 

In this unearthly light many tall struc- 
tures of the metropolis, which had as yet 
escaped the effects of undermining by the 
rushing torrents in the streets, towered 
dimly toward the sky, shedding streams of 
water from every cornice. Most of the 
buildings of only six or eight stories had 
already been submerged, with the excep- 
tion of those that stood on the high 
grounds in the upper part of the island 
and about Spuyten Duyvil. 

In the towers and upper stories of the 
lofty buildings still standing, in the heart 
of the city, crowds of unfortunates assem- 
bled, gazing with horror at the spectacles 
around them, and wringing their hands in 
helpless despair. When the light bright- 
ened they could, see below them the angry 
water, creeping every instant closer- to 
their place of refuge, beaten into foam by 
the terrible do^^pour, and sometimes, 
moved by a mysterious impulse, rising in 
sweeping waves which threatened to carry 
everything before them. 

Every few minutes one of the great 
structures would sway, crack, crumble; 
and go down into the seething flood, the 
cries of the lost souls being swallowed up 
in the thunder of the fall. And when 
this occurred within sight of neighboring 
towers yet intact, men and women'' could 
be seen, some with children in their arms, 
madly throwing themselves from win- 
dows and ledges, seeking quick death now 
that hope .was no more! 

. Strange and terrible scenes were enacted 
in the neighborhood of what had been 
the water-fronts. Most of the vessels 
moored there had been virtually wrecked 
by the earlier invasion of the sea. Some 
had been driven upon the shore, others 
had careened and been swamped at their 
wharves. But a few had succeeded in cut- 
ting loose in time to get fairly afloat. Some 
tried to go' out to sea, but were wrecked 



by running against obstacles; or by being 
swept oyer the Jersey flats. Some met 
their end by crashing into the submerged 
pedestal of the Statue of Liberty. Others 
steered up the course of the Hudson River, 
but that had become a narrow sea, filled 
with floating and tossing debris of every 
sort, and all landmarks being invisible, the 
luckless navigators lost their way, and per- 
ished, either through collisions with other 
vessels, or by driving upon a rocky shore. 

The fate of the gigantic building con- 
taining the offices of the municipal gov- 
ernment, which, for a century, had stood 
near the ancient City Hall, and which had 
been the culminating achievement of the 
famous epoch of “sky-scrapers,” was a 
thing so singular, and at the same time 
dramatic, that in a narrative dealing with 
less extraordinary events than we are 
obliged to record, it would appear alto- 
gether incredible. 

With its twoscore lofty stories, and its 
massive base, this wonderful structure rose 
above the lower quarter of the city, and 
dominated it, like a veritable Tower of 
Babel, made to defy the flood; Many thou- 
sands of people evidently regarded it in 
that very light, and they had fled from all 
quarters, as soon as the great downpour 
began, to find refuge within its mountain- 
ous flanks. There were men— clerks, mer- 
chants, brokers from the down-town of- 
fices, and women and children from neigh- 
boring tenements. 

By good chance, but a few weeks before, 
this building had been fitted with a newly 
invented system of lighting, by which each 
story was supplied with electricity from a 
small dynamo of its own, and so it hap- 
pened that now the lamps within were 
all aglow, ' lightening the people's hearts 
a little with their cheering radiance. 

-Up and up they climbed, the water ever 
following at their heels, from floor to floor, 
until ten of the great stages were sub- 
merged. But there were more than twice 
as many stages yet above, and they 
counted them with unexpiring hope; tell- 
ing one another, with the assurance of 
vdesperation, that long before the' flood 
could attain so stupendous an altitude the 
rain would surely cease, and the danger, 
as far as they were concerned, would pass 
'away. 

“Seel Seel” cried one. “It is stopping! 
It is coming no higher! I'ye been watch- 
ing that step, and the water has stopped! 
It hasn’t risen for ten minutes!” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” yells the crowd be- 
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hind and above. And -the glad cry is taken 
up and reverberated from story to. story 
until it bursts wildly out into the rain- 
choked air at the very summit. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! We are saved! The 
flood has stopped!” 

Men madly embrace each other. Women 
burst into tears and hug their children to 
their breasts, filled with a joy and thank- 
fulness that can find no words. 

“You are wrong," says another man, 
crouched beside him who first spoke. “It 
has not stopped — it is still rising.” 

But. they were nearer the end than they 
could have imagined even if they had ac- 
cepted and coolly reasoned upon the facts 
that were so plain before them. And, after 
all, it was not to come upon them only 
after they had fought their way to the 
highest loft^and into the very last corner. 

A LINK of this strange chain of fatal 
events now carries us to the spot where 
the United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn 
once existed. That place was sunk deep 
beneath the waters. All of the cruisers, 
battleships, and other vessels that had been 
at anchor or at moorings there had gone 
under. One only, the boast of the Amer- 
ican Navy, the unconquerable Uncle Sam. 

But though the Uncle Sam managed to 
float upon the rising flood, she was unable 
to get away because of the obstructions 
lodged about the great bridges that 
spanned the East River. A curious eddy 
that the raging currents formed over what 



was once the widest part of that stream 
kept her revolving round and round, never 
departing far in any direction, and, with 
majestic strength, riding down or brushing 
aside the floating timbers, wooden houses, 
and other wreckage that pounded against 
her-mighty steel sides. 

Just at the time when the waters had 
mounted to the eighteenth story of the be- 
leaguered Municipal Building, a sudden 
change occurred in these currents. They 
swept westward with resistless force, and 
the Uncle Sam was carried directly over 
the drowned city. First she encountered 
the cables of the Manhattan Bridge, strik- 
ing them near the western tower, and 
swinging round, wrenched the tower itself 
from its foundations and hurled it beneath 
the waters. 

Then she rushed on, riding with the 
turbid flood high above the buried roofs, 
finding no other obstruction in her way 
until she neared the Municipal Building, 
which was stoutly resisting the push of the 
waves. 

Those who were near the windows and 
on the balconies, on the eastern side of 
the building, saw the great battleship com- 
ing out of the gray gloom like some diluv- 
ian monster, and before they could com- 
prehend what it was, it crashed, prow on, 
into the steel-ribbed walls, driving' them in 
as if they had been the armored sides of an 
enemy. 

So tremendous was the momentum of 
the striking mass that the huge vessel 
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passed, like a projectile, through walls and 
floors and partitions. But as she emerged 
in the' central court the whole vast struc- 
ture came thundering down upon her, and 
ship and building together sank beneath 
the boiling waves. 

But out of the a,wful tangle of, steel gird- 
ers, that whipped the air and the water as 
if some terrible spidery life yet clung to 
them, by one of those miracles of chance 
which defy all the laws of probability and 
reason, a small boat of levium, that had 
belonged to the Uncle Sam, was cast forth, 
and floated away, half submerged but un- 
sinkable. And clinging to its thwarts, 
struggling for breath, insane with terror, 
were two men, the sole survivors of all 
those thousands. 

One of them was a seaman^ who had 
taken refuge, with a crowd of comrades, 
in the boat before the, battleship rushed 
down upon the building. All of his com- 
rades had been hurled out and lost when 
the blow came, while his present compan- 
ion was swept in and lodged against the 
.thwarts. And so those two waifs drove off 
in the raging waves. Both of them were 
bleeding from many wounds, but they had 
no fatal hurts. 

The boat, though filled- with water, was 
so light that it could not sink. Moreover, 
it was ballasted, and amid all its wild gyra- 
tions it kept right side up. Even the cease- 
less downpour from the sky could not drive 
it beneath the waves. 

After a while the currents that had been 
setting westward changed their direction, 
and the boat was driven toward the north. 
It swept on past toppling skyscrapers un- 
til it was over the place where Madison 
Square once spread its lawns, looked down 
upon by gigantic structures, most of. which 
had now either crumbled and disappeared 
or were swaying to their fall. Here there 
was an eddy, and the boat turned round 
and round amid floating debris until two 
other draggled creatures, who had been 
clinging to floating objects, succeeded by 
desperate efforts in pulling themselves into 
it. Others tried but failed, and no one lent 
a helping hand. Those who were already 
in the boat neither opposed nor aided the 
efforts of those who battled to enter it.' No 
words were heard in the fearful uproar — 
only inarticulate cries. 

Suddenly the current changed again, 
and the boat, with its dazed occupants, was 
hurried off in the direction of the Hudson. 
Night was now beginning once more to 
drop an obscuring curtain over the scene, 



and under that curtain the last throes of 
drowning New York were hidden. When 
the sun again faintly illuminated the west- 
ern hemisphere, the whole Atlantic sea- 
board was buried under the sea. 

* * « 

As the water rose higher, Cosmo 
Versal’s Ark at last left its cradle and 
cumbrously floated off, moving first east- 
ward, then turning in the direction of 
Brooklyn and Manhattan. Cosmo had his 
engines in operation, but their full power 
was not developed as soon as he^had ex- 
pected, and the great vessel drifted at the 
will of the currents and the wind, the lat- 
ter coming now from one side and now 
from another, rising at times to hurricane 
strength and then dying away until only a 
spanking breeze swept the ever-falling 
rain into swishing sheets. Occasionally 
the. wind failed entirely, and for many 
minutes at a time the water fell in vertical 
streams. 

At length the motive power of the Ark 
was developed, and it began to obey its 
helm. From the shelter of a "captain’s 
bridge,” constructed at the forward end of 
the huge levium dome that covered the 
vessel, Cosmo Versal, with Captain Arms, 
a veteran navigator in whose skill he con- 
fided, peered over the interminable waste 
of waters. There was nothing in sight ex- 
cept floating objects that had welled up 
from the drowned city and the surround- 
ing villages. Here, and there the body of 
an animal or a human being was seen in 
the tossing waves, and Cosmo Versal sadly 
shook his head as he pointed them out, 
but the stout mariner at his side chewed 
his tobacco, and paid attention only to his 
duties, shouting orders, from time to time 
through a speaking-tube. 

Cosmo Versal brought a rain-gage and 
again and again allowed it to fill itself. 
The story was always the same — two inches 
per minute, ten feet per hour, the water 
mounted. 

The nebula had settled down to regular 
work, and, if Cosmo’s calculations were 
sound, it would last for four months. 

After the power of the propellers had 
been developed the Ark was steered south- 
eastward. Its progress was very slow. In 
the course of eight hours it had not gone 
more than fifty miles. The night came on, 
and the speed was reduced until there was 
only sufficient way to Insure the command 
of the vessel’s movemnets. Powerful 
searchlights were employed as long as the 
stygian darkness continued. 
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Wltti the return of the pallid light, at 
what should have been daybreak, Cosmo 
and his navigator were again at their post. 
In fact, the former had not slept at all, 
keeping watch through the long hours, 
with Captain Arms within easy call. 

As the light became stronger, Cosmo said 
to the captain: 

“Steer toward New York. I wish to see if 
the last of the tall buildings on the upper 
heights have gone under.” 

“It will be very dangerous to go that 
way,” objected Captain Arms. “There are 
no landmarks whatever, and we may strike 
a snag.” 

“Not if we are careful,” replied Cosmo. 
“All but the highest ground is how buried 
very deep.” 

“It is taking a fool’s' risk,” growled Cap- 
tain Arms, but nevertheless he obeyed. 

It was true that they had nothing to go 
by. The air was too thick with water, and 
the light too feeble for them to be able to 
lay their course by sighting the distant 
hills of New Jersey which yet remained 
above the level of the flood. Still, by a kind 
of seaman’s instinct. Captain Arms made 
his way, until he felt that he ought to ven- 
ture no farther. He had just turned to 
Cosmo, Versal with the intention of voicing 
his protest, when the Ark careened slight- 
ly, shivered from stem to stern, and then 
began a bumping movement that nearly 
threw the two men from their feet. 

“We are aground!” cried the captain, and 
instantly turned a knob that set in motion 
automatic machinery which cut off the en- 
gines from the propellers, and at the same 
time slowed down the engines themselves. 

CHAPTER V 

SUBMERGENCE OF THE OLD WORLD 

T he Ark had lodged on the loftiest 
part of the Palisades. It was only 
after long and careful study of their 
position, rendered possible by occasional 
glimpses of the Orange Hills and high 
points further up the course of the Hud- 
son, that Cosmo Versal and Captain Arms 
were able to reach that conclusion. Where 
New York had stood nothing was visible 
but an expanse of turbid and rushing 
water. 

But suppos^ the hard trap rocks had 
penetrated the bottom of the Arki It was 
a contingency too terrible to be thought of. 
Yet the facts must be ascertained at once. 
Cosmo, calling Joseph Smith, and com- 



manding him to go among the frightened 
passengers and assure them, in his name, 
that there was no danger, hurried, with 
the captain and a few trusty men, into the 
bowels of the vessel. They thoroughly 
sounded the bottom plates. No aperture 
and no indentation was to be found. 

But, then, the bottom was double, and 
the outer plates might have been per- 
forated. If this had happened the fact 
would reveal itself through the leakage of 
water into the intervening space. To ascer- 
tain if that had occurred it was necessary 
to unscrew the covers of some of the man- 
holes in the inner skin of levium. 

It was an anxioiis moment when they 
cautiously removed one of these covers. At 
the last turns of the screw, the workman 
who handled it instinctively turned, his 
head aside, and made ready for a spring, 
more than half expecting that the cover 
would be driven from his hands, and a 
stream of water would burst in. 

But the cover remained in place after it 
was completely loosened, and until it had 
been lifted off. A sigh of relief broke from 
every breast. No water was visible. 

“Climb in there, and explore the bot- 
tom,” Cosmo commanded. 

There was a space of eighteen inches be- 
tween the two bottoms, which were con- 
nected and braced by the curved ribs of 
the hull. A man immediately disappeared 
in the opening and began the exploration. 
Cosmo ordered the removal of other covers 
at various points, and the exploration was 
extended over the whole bottom. He him- 
self passed through one of the manholes 
and aided in the work. 

At last it was determined, beyond any 
doubt, that even the outer skin, was un- 
injured. Not so much as a dent could be 
found in it. 

“By the favor of Providence,” said Cosmo 
Versal, his great head emerged from a 
manhole, “the Ark has touched upon a 
place where the rocks are covered with soil, 
and no harm has come to us. In a very 
short time the rising water will lift us off.” 

“And, with my consent, you'll do no more 
navigating over hills and mountains,” 
grumbled Captain Arms. “The open sea 
for the sailor." 

The covers were carefully replaced, and 
the party, in happier spirits, returned to 
the upper decks, where the good news was 
quickly spread. 

The fact was that while the inspection 
was under way the Ark had floated off, and 
when Cosmo and the captain reached their 
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bridge the man who had been left in 
charge reported that the vessel had swung 
halfway round. 

“She’s headed for the old Atlantic,” 
sung'out Captain Arms. "The sooner we’re 
oif the better.” 

But before the captain could signal the 
order to go ahead, Cosmo Versal laid his 
hand on his arm and said: 

“Wait a moment; listen.’’ 

Through the lashing of the rain a voice 
penetrated with a sound between a call and 
a scream. There could be no doubt, that it 
was human. The captain and Cosmo looked 
at one another in speechless astonishment. 
The idea that any one outside the Ark 
could have survived, and could now be 
afloat amid this turmoil of waters, had not 
occurred to their minds. They experienced 
a creeping of the nerves. In a few minutes 
the voice came again, louder than before, 
and the words that it pronounced being 
now clearly audible, the two listeners 
could not believe their ears. 

“Cosmo Versal!” it yelled. “Cosmo-o-o 
Versdl! A billion for a share! A billion, I 
say, a bil-li-on for a share!” 

Then they perceived at a little way off to 
the left something which looked like the 
outline of a boat, sunk to the gunwales, 
washed over by every wave, and standing in 
it, up to their waists in water, were four 
men, one of whom was gesticulating vio- 
lently, while the others seemed dazed and 
incapable of voluntary movement. 

It was the boat of levium that had been 
thrown out of the wreckage when the bat- 
tleship ran down the Municipal tower, and 
we must now follow the thread of its ad- 
ventures up to the time of its encounter 
with the. Ark. 

As the boat was driven westward from 
the drowned site of Madison Square, it 
gradually freed itself from the objects 
floating around, most of which soon sunk, 
and in an hour or two its inmates were 
alone — the sole survivors of a population 
of many millions. 

Alone they were, in impenetrable dark- 
ness, for, as we have said, night had by 
tjiis time once more fallen. They floated 
on, half drowned, chilled to the bone, not 
trying to speak, not really conscious of one 
another’s presence. The rain beat down 
upon them, the waves washed over them, 
the unsinkable boat sluggishly rose and 
fell with the heaving of the water, and 
occasionally they were nearly flung oyer- 
board -by a sudden lurch — and yet they 
clung with desperate tenacity to the 



thwarts, as if life were still dear, as if they 
thought that they might yet survive, 
though the world was drowned. 

Thus, hours passed, and at last a glim- 
mer appeared in the streaming air, and a 
faint light stole over the face of the water. 
If they saw one-another, it was with un- 
recognizing eyes. They were devoured with 
hunger, but they did not know it. 

Suddenly one of them — it was he who 
had been so miraculously thrown into the 
boat when it shot out of the tangle of fall- 
ing beams and walls — raised his head and 
threw up his arms, a wild light gleaming in 
his eyes. 

In a hoarse, -screaming voice he yelled: 

“Cosmo Versal!” 

No other syllables that the tongue could 
shape wo\ild haye produced the effect of 
that name. It roused the three men who 
heard it from their lethargy of despair, 
and thrilled them to the marrow. With 
amazed eyes they stared at their com- 
panion. He did not look at them, but gazed 
off into the thick rain. Again his voice rose 
in a maniacal shriek: 

“Cosmo Versal! Do you hear me? Let 
me in! A billion for a share!” 

The men looked at each other, and, even 
in their desperate situation, felt a -stir of 
pity in their hearts. They were not too 
dazed to comprehend that their compan- 
ion had gone mad. .One of them moved to 
his side, and laid a hand upon his shoul- 
der, as if he would try to soothe him. 

But the maniac threw him off, nearly 
precipitating him over the side of the sub- 
merged boat, crying: 

“What are you doing in my boat? Over- 
board with you! I am looking for Cosmo 
Versal! He’s got the biggest thing afloat! 
Securities! Securities! Gilt-edged! A bil- 
lion, I tell you! Here I have them— look! 
Gilt-edged, every one!” and he snatched a 
thick bundle of papers from his pocket and 
waved them wildly until they melted into 
a pulpy ‘mass with the downpour. 

The others now shrank away from him 
in fear. Pear? Yes, for still they loved 
their lives, and the staggering support be- 
neath their feet had become as precious to 
them as the solid earth. They would have 
fought with the fury of madmen to retain 
their places- in that half-swamped shell. 
They were still capable of experiencing a 
keener fear than that of the flood. They 
were as terrified by the presence of this 
maniac as they would have been on en- 
countering him in their homes. 

But he did not attempt to follow them. 
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He still looked off through the' driving 
rain, balancing himself to the sluggish 
lurching of the boat, and continuing to 
rave, and shout, and shake his soaked bun- 
dle of papers, until, exhausted by his ef- 
forts, and half-choked ,by the water that 
drove in his face, he sank helpless upon a 
thwart. 

Then they fell back into their lethargy, 
but in -a little while he was on his, feet 
again,' gesticulating and raging — and thus 
hours passed on, and still they were afloat, 
and still clinging to life. 

Suddenly, looming out of the strange 
gloom, they perceived the huge form of the 
Ark, and all struggled to their feet, but 
none could find voice but the maniac. 

( 

A S SOON as he saw the men, Cosmo 
Versal had run down to the lowest 
deck, and ordered the opening of a gang- 
way on that side. When the door swung 
back he found himself within a few yards 
of the swamped boat, but ten feet above 
its level. Joseph Smith, Professor Moses, 
Professor Jones, Professor Able, arid oth- 
ers of the passengers, arid several of the 
crew, hurried to his side, while the rest of 
the passengers crowded as near as they 
could get. 

The instant that Cosmo appeared, the 
maniac redoubled his cries. 

“Here they are,” he yelled, shaking what 
remained of his papers. “A billion — all 
gilt-edged Let me in. But shut out the oth- 
ers. They’re only little fellows. They’ve 
got no means. They can’t float an enter- 
prise like this. Ah, you’re a bright one I 
You and me, Cosmo Versdl — we’ll squeeze 
’em all out. I’ll give you the secrets. We’ll 
own the earth! I’m Amos Blank!” 

Cosmo Versal recognized the man in 
spite of the dreadful change that had come 
over him. His face was white and drawn, 
his eyes staring, his head bare, his hair 
matted with water, his clothing in shreds 
— but it was unmistakably Amos Blank, a 
man whose features the newspapers had 
rendered familiar to millions, a man who 
had for years stood before the public as 
the unabashed representative of the sys- 
tem of remorseless repression of competi- 
tion, and shameless corruption of justice 
and legislation. 

After the world, for nearly three genera- 
tions, had enjoyed the blessings of the re- 
forms in business methods and social 
ideals that had been inaugurated by the 
great uprising of the people in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, Amos 



Blank, and lesser men of his ilk, had swung 
back the pendulum, and reestablished 
■ more firmly than ever the reign of monop- 
oly and iniquitous privilege. 

The water-logged little craft floated 
nearer until it almost touched the side of 
the Ark directly below the gangway. The 
madman’s eyes glowed with eagerness, and 
he reached up his papers, continually 
yelling his refrain; “A billion! Gilt-edged! 
Let me in! Don’t give the rabble any 
show!” 

Cosmo made no reply, but gazed down 
upon the man and his bedraggled com- 
panions with impassive features, but 
thoughtful eyes. Any one who knew him 
intimately, as Joseph Smith alone did, 
could have read his mind. He was asking 
himself what he ought to do. Here was 
the whole fundamental question to be 
gone over again. To what purpose had he 
taken so great pains to select the flower 
of mankind? Here was the head and chief 
of the offense that he had striven to elim- 
inate appealing to him to be saved under 
circumstances which went straight to the 
heart and awoke every sentiment of hu- 
manity. 

Presently he said in as low a voice as 
could be made audible; 

“Joseph, advise me. What should I do?” 

“You were willing to take Professor 
Pludder,” replied Smith evasively, but with 
a plain leaning to the side of mercy. 

“You know very well that that was dif- 
ferent,” Cosmo returned irritably. "Plud- 
der was not morally rotten. He was only 
mistaken. He had the fundamental scien- 
tific quality, and I’m sorry he threw him- 
self away in his obstinacy. But this man — ” 

“Since he is alone,” broke in Joseph 
Smith with a sudden illumination, “he 
could do no harm.” 

Cosmo Versal’s expression instantly 
brightened. 

“You are right!” he exclaimed. “By him- 
self he can do nothing. I am sure there is 
no one aboard who would sympathize with 
his ideas. Alone, he is innocuous. Besides, 
he’s insane, and I can’t leave him to drown 
in that condition. And I must take the 
others, too. Let down a landing stage,” he 
continued in a louder voice, addressing 
some members of the crew. 

In a few minutes all four of the unfor- 
tunates, seeming more dead than alive, 
were helped into the Ark. 

Amos Blank immediately precipitated 
himself upon Cosmo Versal, and, seizing 
him by the arm, tried to lead him "ripart. 
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saying in his ear, as he glared round upon 
the faces of the throng which crowded 
every available space: 

“Hist! Overboard with ’em! What’s all 
this trash? Shovel ’em out! They’ll want to 
get in with us; they’ll queer the garne!” 

Then he turned furiously upon the per- 
sons nearest him, and began to push them 
toward the open gangway. At a signal 
from Cosmo Versal, two men seized him 
and pinioned his arms. At that his mood 
changed, and, wrenching himself loose, he 
once more ran to Cosmo, waving his be- 
draggled bundle, and shouting: 

“A billion! Here’s the certificates — gilt- 
edged! But,’’ he continued, with a cunning 
leer, and suddenly thrusting the sodden 
papers into his pocket, “you’ll make out 
the receipts first. I’ll put in five billions 
to .make it a sure go, if you won’t let in 
another soul.” 

Cosmo shook off the man’s grasp, and 
again calling the two members of the crew 
w:ho had before pinioned his arms, told 
them to lead him away, at the same time 
"saying to him: 

“You go wi_th these men into my room. 
I’ll see you later.” 

Blank took it in the best part, and will- 
ingly accompanied his conductors, only 
stopping a moment to wink over his shoul- 
der^ at Cosmo, and then he was led through 
the crowd, which regarded him ^with un- 
concealed astonishment, and in many 
cases with no small degree of fear. As soon 
as he was beyond earshot, Cosmo directed 
Joseph Smith to hurry ahead of the party 
and conduct them to a particular apart- 
ment which he designated at the same 
time, saying to Smith: 

“Turn the key on him as soon as he’s 
inside.” 

Amos Blank, now an insane prisoner in 
Cosmo Versal’s Ark, had been the greatest 
financial power in the world’s metropolis, a 
man of iron nerve and the clearest of 
brains, who always kept his head and 
never uttered a foolish word. It was he 
who stood over the flight of steps in the 
Municipal Building, coolly measuring with 
his eye the rise of the water, exposing the 
terrible error that sent such a wave of un- 
reasoning joy through the hearts of the 
thousands of refugees crowded into the 
doomed edifice, and receiving blows and 
curses for making the truth known. 

He had himself taken refuge there, 
after visiting his office and filling hia pock- 
ets with his most precious papers. How, by 
a marvelous stroke of fate, he became one 



of the four persons who alone, escaped 
from New York after the downpour began 
is already known. 

’The other men taken from the boat were 
treated like rescued mariners snatched 
from a wreck at sea. Every attention was 
lavished upon them, and Cosmo Versdl 
did not appear to regret, as far as they 
were concerned, that his ship’s company 
had been so unexpectedly recruited. 

W E NOW turn our attention for a time 
from the New World to the Old. What 
did the thronging populations of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia do when the signs of com- 
ing disaster chased one on another’s heels, 
when the oceans began to burst their, 
bonds, and when the windows of the firma- 
ment were opened? 

The picture that can be drawn must 
necessarily be very fragmentary, because 
the number who escaped was smalLand 
the records that they left are few. 

The savants of the older nations were, 
in general, quite as incredulous and as set 
in their opposition- to Cosmo Versal’s ex- 
traordinary outgivings as those of Amer- 
ica — They decried his science, and de- 
nounced his predictions as the work of a 
fool or a madman. The president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of Great Brit- 
ain proved to the satisfaction of most of 
his colleagues that a nebula could not pos- 
sibly contain enough water to drown an 
asteroid, let alone the earth. 

“The nebulae,” said this learned astrono- 
mer, amid the plaudits of his hearers, "are 
infinitely rarer in composition than the 
rarest gas left in the receiver of an ex- 
hausted air-pump. I would undertake to 
swallow from a wine-glass the entire sub- 
stance of any nebula that could enter the 
space between the earth and the sun, if. 
it were condensed into the liquid state." 

“It .might be intoxicating,” called out a 
facetious member. ' 

“Will the chair permit me to point out,.’* 
said another with great gravity, Hthat such 
a proceeding would be eminently rash, for 
the nebulous fluid might be highly poi- 
sonous.” (“Hear! Hear!” and laughter.) 

“What do you say of this strange dark- 
ness and these storms?” asked an earnest- 
looking man. (This meeting was held after 
the terrors of the “Third Sign” had oc- 
curred.) 

“I say,” replied the president, “that that 
is the affair of the Meteorological Society, 
and has nothing to do with astronomy. I 
dare say that they can account for it.” 
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“And I dare say they can't,” cried a yolce. 

“Heart Hear!” “Who are you?” “Put 
him out!” “I dare say he’s right!” “Cosmo 
Versdl!” Everybody was talking at once. 
'' “Will this gentleman identify himself?” 
asked the president. “Will he please ex- 
plain his words?” 

“That I will," said a tall man with long 
whiskers, rising at the rear end of the 
room. “I am pretty well known. I — ” 

“It’s Jameson, the astrologer,” cried a 
voice. “What’s he doing here?" 

“Yes,” said the 'Whiskered man, “it's 
Jameson, the astrologer, and he has come 
here to let you know that Cosmo Versal 
was born under the sign of Cancer, the 
first of the watery triplicity, and that 
Berosus, the Chaldean, declared — ” 

An uproar immediately ensued; half the 
members were on their feet at once; there 
was a scufRe in the back part of the room 
and Jameson, the astrologer, was hustled 
out, shouting at the top of his voice; 

“Berosus, the Chaldean, predicted that 
the world would be drowned when all the 
planets should assemble in the sign Can- 
cer — and -Where are they now? Blind and 
stupid dolts that you are — where are they 
now?" 

It was some time before order could be 
restored,, and a number of members dis- 
appeared, having followed Jameson, the 
astrologer, possibly through sympathy, or 
possibly with a desire to learn more about 
the itfMiction of Berosus, the father of 
astrcdogy. 



When those who remained, and who con- 
stituted the great majority of the mem- 
bership, had quieted down, the president 
remarked that the interruption which they 
had just experienced was quite in line with 
all the other proceedings of the disturbers 
of public tranquillity who, under the lead 
of a crazy American charlatan, were try- 
ing to deceive the ignorant multitude. But 
they would find themselves seriously in 
error if they imagined that their absurd 
ideas were going to be “taken over” in 
England. 

“I dare say,” he concluded, “that there 
is some scheme behind it all.” 

“Another American 'trust’!” cried a voice. 

’The proceedings were finally brought to 
an end, but not before a modest member 
had risen in his place and timidly re- 
marked that there was one question that 
he would like to put to the chair — one 
thing that did not seem to have been 
made quite clear — “Where were the plan- 
ets now?” 

A volley of hoots, mingled, with a few 
“hears!" constituted the only reply. 

Scenes not altogether unlike this oc- 
curred in the other great learned societies 
— ^astronomical, meteorcHogical, and geo- 
logical. The official representatives of 
science were virtually unanimous in con- 
demnation of Cosmo, Versal, and in per- 
sistent assertion that nothing that had 
occurred was Inexplicable by known laws. 
But in no instance did they make it clear 
to anybody precisely what were ttie laws 
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that they invoked, or how it happened that 
Cosmo, Versal had been able to predict so 
many strange things which everybody 
knew really, had come to pass, such as, the 
sudden storms and the great darkness. 

We are still, it must not be forgotten, 
dealing with a time anterior to the rising 
of the sea. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences voted 
that the subject was unworthy of serious 
investigation, and similar action was taken 
at Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
elsewhere. 

But, among the people at large, uni- 
versal alarm prevailed, and nothing was 
so eagerly read as the despatches from 
New York, detailing the proceedings of 
Cosmo Versal, and describing the prog- 
ress of . his great levium ark. In England 
many procured copies of Cosmo’s circu- 
lars, in which the proper methods to be 
pursued in the construction of arks were 
carefully set forth. Some set to work to 
build such vessels; but following British 
^methods of construction, they doubled the 
weight of everything, with the result that, 
if Cosmo had seen what they were about 
he would have told them that such arks 
would go to the bottom faster than to the 
top. 

T he most remarkable thing of all hap- 
pened in France. It might naturally 
have been expected that a Frenchman who 
thought it worth his while to take any pre- 
cautions against the extinction of the 
human race, would, when it became a 
question of a flood, have turned to . the 
aero. For from the commencement of 
aerial navigation French engineers had 
maintained an unquestionable superiority 
in the construction and perfection of that 
kind of machine. 

Actually, when a few Frenchmen be- 
gan seriously to consider the question of 
providing a way of escape from the flood 
— always supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there would be • a flood — they 
got together under the leadership of an 
engineer officer named Yves de- Beaux- 
champs, and discussed the matter in all 
its aspects. They were not long in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the best thing 
that could possibly be done would be to 
construct a submarine. 

In fact, this was almost- an inevitable 
conclusion for them, because before the 
abandonment of submarines in war on 
account of their too great powers of 
destruction — a circumstance which had 



also led to the prohibition of the use of 
explosive-^iombs in the aerial navies — the 
French had held the lead in the construc- 
tion and management of submersible ves- 
sels, even more decisively than in the case 
of aeros. '• 

“A large submarine,” said De Beaux- 
champs, “into whose construction a certain 
amount of levium entered, would possess 
manifest advantages over Versal’s Ark. It 
could be provisioned to any extent desired, 
and it would escape the discomforts of the 
waves and flooding rain. 

The others were decidedly of De Beaux- 
champs’ opinion, and it was. enthusiastic- 
ally resolved that a vessel of this kind 
should be begun at once. > 

“If we don’t need it for a flood,” said 
De Beauxchamps, “we can employ it for a 
pleasure vessel to visit the wonders of the 
deep. We will then make a reality of that 
marvelous dream of our countryman of 
old, that prince of dreamers, Jules Verne.” 
“Let’s name it for him!” cried one. 
“Admirable! Charming!” they all ex- 
claimed. “Vive le ‘Jules Verne’!”' 

Within two. days, but without the knowl- 
edge of the public, the keel of the sub- 
mersible Jules Verne was laid. But we shall 
hear of that remarkable craft again. 

While animated, and in some cases 
violent, discussions were taking place in 
the learned circles of Europe, and a few 
were making ready in such manner as they 
■deemed most effective for possible con- 
tingencies, waves of panic swept over the 
remainder of the Old World. There were 
yet hundreds of millions in Africa and 
Asia to whom the advantages of scientific 
instruction had not extended, but who, 
while still more or less under the dominion 
of ignorance and. superstition, were in 
touch with the news of the whole planet. 

The rumor that a wise man in America 
had discovered that the world was to be 
drowned was not long in reaching the most 
remote recesses of the African forests and 
of Ithe boundless steppes of the greater 
continent, and, however it might be ridi- 
culed or received, with skeptical smiles 
in the strongholds of civilization, it ‘met 
.with ready belief in less enlightened minds. 

Then, the three "signs” — the first great 
. heat, the onslaught of storm and lightning, 
and the Noche Triste, the great darkness 
—had been world- wide in their effects, and 
each had heightened the' terror caused by 
its predecessor. Moreover, in the less en- 
lightened parts, of the world the reassur- 
ances of the astronomers and others did 
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not penetrate at all, or, if they did, had no 
effect, for not only does bad news run while 
good news walks, but it talks faster. 

It will be recalled that one of the most 
disquieting incidents in America, im- 
mediately preceding the catastrophal ris- 
ing of the oceans, was the melting of the 
Arctic snows and ice-fields, with conse- 
quent inundations in the north. This state 
in the progress of the coming disaster was 
accentuated in Europe by the existence of 
the vast glaciers of the Alps. The Rocky 
Mountains, in their middle course, had 
relatively little snow and almost no true 
glaciers, and consequently there were no 
scenes of this 'kind in the United States 
comparable with those that occurred in the 
heart of Europe. 

After the alarm caused by the great 
darkness in September had died out, and 
the long spell of continuous clear skies 
began, the summer resorts of Switorland 
were crowded as they had seldom been. 
People were driven there by the heat, for 
one thing and then, owing to the early 
melting of the winter’s deposit of snow, 
the Alps presented themselves in a new 
aspect. 

Mountain-climbers found it easy to make 
ascents upon peaks which had always 
hitherto presented great difficulties on 
account of the vast snow-fields, seamed 
with dangerous crevasses, which hung 
upon their flanks. These were now so far 
removed that it was practicable for ama- 
teur climbers to go where always before 
only trained Alpinists, accompanied by 
the most experienced guides, dared to 
venture. 

But as the autumn days ran on and no 
snows fell, the deep-seated glaciers began 
to dissolve, and masses of ice that had lain 
for untold centuries in the mighty laps of 
the mountains, projecting their frozen 
noses into the valieys, came tumbling down, 
partly in the form of torrents of waiter and 
partly in roaring avalanches. 

The great Aletsch glacier was turned into 
a river that swept down into the valley of 
the Rhone, carrying everything before it. 
The glaciers at the head of the Rhone 
added their contribution. The whole of the 
Bernese Oberland seemed to have suddenly 
been dissolved like a huge mass of sugar 
candy, and on the north the valley of Inter- 
laken was inundated, while the lakes of 
Thun and Brientz were lost in an inland 
sea which rapidly spread over all the lower 
lands that lie between the Alps and the 
Swiss Jura. 



F arther east the Rhine, swollen by the 
continual descent of the glacier water, 
burst its banks, and broadened out until 
Strasburg lay under water with the finger 
of its ancient cathedral helplessly pointing 
skyward out of the midst of the flood. All 
the ancient cities of the great valley from 
Basle to Mayence saw their streets in- 
undated and the foundations of their most 
precious architectural monuments under- 
mined by tjie searching water. 

The swollen river reared back at the nar- 
row pass through the Taunus range, and 
formed a huge eddy that swirled over the 
old city of Bingen. Then it tore down 
between the castle-crowned heights, sweep- 
ing away the villages on the river banks 
from Bingen to Coblentz, lashing the pro- 
jecting rocks of the Lorelei, and carrying 
off houses, churches and the old abbeys in 
a rush of ruin. 

It widened out as it approached Bonn 
and Cologne, but the water was still deep 
enough to inundate those cities, and final- 
ly it spread over the plain of Holland, find- 
ing a score of new mouths through which 
to pour into the German ocean, while the 
reclaimed area of the Zuyder Zee once more 
joined the ocean, and Amsterdam and the 
other cities of the Netherlands were buried, 
in many cases to the tops of the house 
doors. 

West and south the situation was the 
same. 

The Mer de Glace at Chamonix, and 
all the other glaciers of the Mont Blanc 
range, disappeared, sending floods down to 
Geneva and over the Dauphiny and down 
into the plains of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
The ruin was tremendous and the loss of 
life incalculable. 

The rapidity of this melting of the vast 
snow-beds and glaciers of the Alps was 
inconceivable, and the effect of the sudden 
denudation upon the mountains themselves 
was ghastly. Their seamed and cavernous 
sides stood forth, gaunt and naked, a 
revelation of nature in her most fearful 
aspects, such as men had never looked 
upon. Mont Blanc, without its blanket of 
snow and ice, towered like the blackened 
ruin of a fallen world, a sight that made 
the beholders shudder. 

But this flood ended as suddenly as it 
had begun. When the age-long accumula- 
tions of snow had all melted, the torrents 
ceased to pour down from the mountains, 
and immediately the courageous and in- 
dustrious inhabitants of the Netherlands 
began to repair their broken dikes, while 
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in Northern Italy and the plains ol South- 
eastern France every effort was made to 
restore the terrible losses. 

Of course similar scenes had been en- 
acted, and on even a^more fearful scale, in 
the plains of India, flooded by the ineltihg 
of the enormous icy burden that covered 
the Himalayas, the “Abode of Snow.” And 
all over the world, wherever icy mountains 
reared themselves above inhabited lands, 
the same story of destruction and death 
was told. 

Then, after an interval, came the yet 
more awful invasion of the sea. 

But few details can be . given from lack 
of records. The Thames roared backward 
on Its course, and London and all central 
England were inundated. A great bore of 
sea-water swept along the shores of the 
English Channel, and bursting through the 
Skagerrak, covered the lower end of 
Sweden, and rushed up the Gulf of Finland, 
burying St. Petersburg and turning all 
Western Russia,' and the plains of Pomer- 
ania into a sea. The Netherlands dis- 
appeared. The Atlantic poured through the 
narrow pass of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
leaving only the Lion Rock visible above 
the waves. 

At length the ocean found its way into 
the Desert of Sahara, large areas of which 
had been reclaimed, and were inhabited by 
a considerable population of prosperous 
farmers; Nowhere did the sudden coming 
of '.the flood cause greater consternation 
than here — strange as that statement may 
seem.- The people had an undefined idea 
that they were protected by a sort, of bar- 
rier from any possible Inundation. 

It had taken so many years and such 
endless labor to introduce into the Sahara 
'sufficient water to transform its potential- 
ly rich soil into arable land that the 
thought of any sudden superabundance of 
that element was far from the minds of 
the industrious agriculturists. They had 
heard of the inundations caused by the 
melting of the mountain snows elsewhere, 
but there were no snow-clad mountains 
near them to be feared. 

Accordingly, when a great wave of water 
came rushing upon them, surmounted, 
where it swept over yet unredeemed areas 
of the desert,, by immense clouds of whirl- 
ing dust, that' darkened the air and re- 
called the old days of the simoom, they 
were taken completely by surprise. But as 
the water rose higher they tried valiantly 
to escape. They were progressive people, 
and many of them had aeros. Besides, two 



or three lines of aero expresses crossed 
their country. All' who could do so im- 
mediately embarked in air-ships, some flee- 
ing toward Europe, and others hovering 
about, gazing in despair at the spreading 
waters beneath them. 

As the invasion of the sea grew more and 
more seriousr this flight by air-ship became 
a common spectacle over all the lower- 
lying parts of Europe, and in the British 
Isles. But, in the midst of it, the heavens 
opened their flood-gates, as they had done 
In the New World, and then the aeros, 
flooded with rain, and hurled about it con- 
tending blasts of wind, drooped, fluttered, 
and fell by hundreds into the fast mount- 
ing waves. The nebula was upon them! 

In the meantime the ones who had pro- 
vided arks of one kind or another, tried 
desperately to get them safely afloat. All 
the vessels that succeeded in leaving their 
wharves were packed with fugitives. Boats 
of every sort were pressed into um, and the 
few that survived were soon floating over 
the sites of the drowned homes of their 
occupants. 

Before it was too late Yves de Beaux- 
champs and his friends launched their 
submarine, and plunged into the bosom of 
the flood. 

W E RETURN to follow the fortunes of 
Cosmo Versdl’s Ark. 

After he had so providentially picked up 
the crazed billionaire, Amos Blank, and his 
three companions, Cosmo ordered Capt. 
Arms to bear away southeastward, bidding 
farewell to the drowned shores of America, 
and sailing directly over the lower part of 
Manhattan, and western Long Island. The 
navigation was not easy, and if the ark had 
not been a marvelously buoyant vessel it 
would not long have survived. At the 
beginning the heavy and continuous rain 
kept down the waves, and the surface of 
the sea was comparatively smooth, but 
' after a while a curious phenomenon began 
to be noticed; immense billows would sud- 
denly appear, rushing upon, the ark now 
from one direction and now from another, 
canting it over at a dangerous angle, and 
washing almost to the top of the huge el- 
lipsoid of the dome. At such times it was 
difficult for anybody to maintain a footing, 
and there was great terror among the 
passengers. But Cosmo, and stout Captain 
Arms, remained at their post, relieving one 
another at fequent intervals, ind never 
entrusting the sole charge of the vessel to 
any of their lieutenants. 
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Cosmo Versal himself was puzzled to 
account for the origin of the mighty bil- 
lows, for it seemed Impossible that they 
could be raised by the wind notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it blew at times with 
hurricane force. But at last the explana- 
tion came of itself. 

Both Cosmo and the captain happened to 
be on the bridge together when they saw 
ahead something that looked like an 
enormous column as black as ink, standing 
upright on the surface of the water. A 
^ance showed that it was in synft motion, 
and, more than that, was approaching in a 
direct line toward the Ark. In less than two 
minutes it was upon them. 

The instant that it met the Ark a terrific 
roaring deafened them, and the rounded 
front of the dome beneath their eyes dis- 
appeared under a deluge of descending 
water so dense that the vision could not 
penetrate it. In another half minute the 
great vessel seemed to have been . driven 
to the bottom of the sea. But for the 
peculiar construction of the shelter of the 
bridge its occupants would have been 
drowned at their posts. As it was they were 
soaked as if they had been plunged over- 
board. Impenetrable darkness surrounded 
them. 

But the buoyant vessel shook Itself, rolled 
from side to side, and rose with a stagger- 
ing motion until it seemed to be poised on 
the summit of a watery mountain. Im- 
mediately the complete darkness passed, 
the awful downpour ceased, although the 
rain still fell in torrents, and the Ark 
began to glide downward with sickening 
velocity, as if it were sliding down a liquid 
slope. 

It was a considerable time before the two 
men, clinging to the supports of the bridge, 
were able to maintain their equilibrium 
sufficiently to render it possible to utter a 
few connected words. As soon as he could 
speak with reasonable comfort Cosmo 
exclaimed: 

“Now I see what it is that causes the bil- ' 
lows, but it is a phenomenon that I should 
never have anticipated. It is all due to the 
nebula. Evidently there are Irregularities 
of some kind in its constitution which 
cause the formation of almost solid masses 
of water in the atmosphere — suspended 
lakes, as it were — which then plunge down 
in a body as if a hundred thousand Niaga- 
ras were pouring together from the sky. 

“These sudden accessions of water raise 
stupendous waves which sweep off in every 
direction, and that explains the billows.** 



“Well, this nebular navigation beats all 
my experience,” said Capt. Arms, wiping 
the water out of his eyes. “I was struck by 
a waterspout once in the Indian ocean, and 
I thought that that capped the climax, 
but it was only a catspaw to this. Give me 
a clear ofllng and I don’t care how much 
wind blows, but blow me if I want to get 
under any more lakes in the sky.” 

“We’ll have to take whatever comes,” 
returned Cosmo, "but I don’t think there is 
much danger of running directly into many 
of these down-pours as we did into this 
one. Now that we know what they are, 
we can, perhaps, detect them long enough, 
in advance to steer out of their way. Any- 
how, we’ve got a good vessel under our feet. 
Anything but an ark of levium would have 
gone under for good, and if I had not 
covered the vessel with the dome there 
would have been no chance for a soul in 
her.” 

As a matter of fact, the Ark did not en- 
counter any more of the columns of de- 
scending water, but the frequent billows 
that were met showed that they were, 
careering over the face of the sea in every 
direction. 

But there was another trouble of a dif- 
ferent nature. The absence of sun and 
stars deprived them of the ordinary means 
of discovering their place. They could only 
make a rough guess as to the direction in 
which they were going. The compasses 
gave them considerable assistance, and 
they had perfect chronometers, but these 
latter could be of no use without celestial 
observations of some kind. 

At length Cosmo devised a means of ob- 
taining observations that were of sufficient 
value to partially serve their purpose. He 
found that while the disk of the sun was 
completely hidden in the watery sky, yet it 
was possible to determine its location by 
means of the varying intensity of the light. 

Where the sun was, a concentrated glow 
appeared, shading gradually off on all 
sides. With infinite pains Cosmo, assisted 
by the experience of the captain, succeeded 
in determining the center of maximum il- 
lumination, and, assuming that to repre- 
sent the true place of the sun, they got 
somethng in the nature of observations for 
altitude and azimuth, and Captain Arms 
even drew on his chart “Sumner lines” to 
determine the position of the Ark, although 
he smiled at the thought of their absurd 
inaccuracy. 

Still, it was the best they could do, and 
was better than nothing at all. 
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They kept a log going also, although, as 
the captain pointed out, it was not of much 
use to know how fast they were traveling, 
since they could not know the precise di- 
rection, within a whole point of the com- 
pass, or perhaps several points. 

“Besides,” he remarked, “what do we 
know of the currents? This Is not the old 
. Atlantic. If I could feel the Gulf Stream 
I’d know whereabouts I was, but these cur- 
rents come from all directions, and a man 
might as well try to navigate in a tub of 
boiling water.” 

“But we can, at least, keep working east- 
ward,” said Cosmo. “My idea is first to. 
make enough southing to get into the lati- 
tude of the Sahara Desert, and then run 
directly east, so as to cross Africa where 
there are no mountains, and where we 
shall.be certain of having plenty of water 
under our keel. 

Then, having got somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Suez, we can steer down 
into the region of the Indian ocean, and 
circle round south of the Himalayas. I 
want to keep iin eye on those mountains, 
and stay around the place where they dis- 
appear, because that will be the first part 
of the earth, to emerge from the flood, and 
it is there that we shall utimately make 
land.” 

“Well, we’re averaging eight knots,” said 
the captain, “and at that rate we ought to 
be in the longitude of the African coast in 
about twenty days. How high will the water 
stand then?” 

“My gages show,” replied Cosmo; “that 
the regular fall amounts to exactly the ' 
same thing as at the beginning — two 
inches a minute. Of course the spouts in- 
crease the amount locally,, but I don’t 
think that they add materially to the 
general rise of - the flood. Two inches per 
minute means 4,800 feet in liwenty days. 
'That’ll be sufficient to make safe naviga- 
tion for ' us all the way across northern 
Africa. We’ll have to be careful in getting 
out into the Indian Ocean area, for there 
are mountains on both sides that might 
give us trouble, but the higher ones will 
still be in sight, and they will 'serve to indi- 
cate the location of the lower ranges al- 
ready submerged, but not covered -deeply 
enough to afford safe going over them.” 

“All right,” said Captain Anns, "you’re 
the commodore, but if we don’t hang our 
timbers on the mountains of the moon" or 
the Alps, or old Ararat, I’m a porpoise. 
Why can’t you keep circling round at a safe 
distance, in the middle of the Atlantic, 



until all these reefs get a good depth of 
water on ’em?” 

“Because,” Cosmo • replied, “even if we 
keep right on. now, it will probably take two 
months, allowing for delays - in getting 
round dangerous places, to come within 
sight of the Himalayas, and in two months 
the flood will have risen nearly 15,000 feet, 
thus hiding many of the landmarks. If we 
should hold off here a couple of months 
before starting eastward, nothing but the 
one highest peak bn the globe would be left 
in sight by the time we arrived there, and 
that wouldn’t be anything more than a 
rock, so that with the uncertainty of our 
navigation we might not be able to find it 
at all. I must know the spot where Tibet 
sinks, and then manage to keep in its 
neighborhood.” 

That ended the argument. 

“Give me a safe port, with lights and 
bearings, and I’ll undertake to hit it any- 
where in the two hemispheres, but blow me 
if I fancy steering for the top of the world 
by dead reckoning, or no reckoning at all.” 

A t NIGHT, of course, they had not even 
the slight advantage that their ob- 
servations of the probable place of the sun 
gave them when it was above the horizon. 
Then they had to go solely by the indica- 
tions of' the compass. Still, they forged 
steadily ahead, and when they got Into 
what they deemed the.proper latitude, they 
ran for the site of the drowned Sahara. 

After about a week the billowing motion 
caused by the descent of the "lakes in the 
sky” ceased entirely, to their great delight, 
but the lawless nebula was now preparing 
another surprise for them. 

On the ninth night after their departure 
from their lodgment on the Balisades, 
Cosmo Versal was sleeping in his bunk 
close by the bridge, where he could be 
called in an Instant, dreaming perhaps of 
the glories of the new world that was to 
emerge out of the deluge, when he was 
abruptly awakened by the voice of Captain 
Arms, who appeared to be laboring under 
uncontrollable excitement, 

“Tumble up quicker’n you ever did in 
your life!” he exclaimed. “The flood’s 
.over I” 

Cosino sprang out of bed and pulled 
his coat in a second. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 
“Look for yourself,” said the captain, 
pointing overhead. 

Cosmo Versal glanced up and saw Uie sky 
blue with stars! The rain had entirely 
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ceased. The surface of the sea was almost 
as smooth as glass, though rising and fall- 
ing slowly, with a long, rolling motion. The 
Ark rode steadily, shivering, like an ocean 
liner, under the impulse of its engines, and 
the sudden silence, succeeding the ceaseless 
roar of the downpour, which had never 
been out of their ears from the start of the 
voyage, seemed supernatural. 

“When did this happen?” he demanded. 

“It began not more than five minutes 
ago. I was just saying to myself that we 
ought to be somewhere near the center of 
the old Atlantic as it used to be, and won- 
dering whether we had got our course laid 
right to go fairly between the Canaries and 
the Cape de Verdes, for I didn’t want to be 
harpooned by Gogo or the Peak of Tene- 
rifle, where all of a sudden there came a 
lightening in the nor’east and the stars 
broke out there. 

“I was so set aback that I didn't do any- 
thing for two or three minutes but stare at 
the stars. Then the rain stopped and a 
curtain seemed to roll off the sky, and in a 
minute more it was clear down to the 
horizon all around. Then I got my wits 
together and ran to call you.” 

Cosmo glanced around and above, seem- 
ing to be as much astonished as the captain 
had been. He rubbed his huge bald dome 
and looked all round again before speak- 
ing. At last he said: 

“It’s the nebula again. There must be a 
hole in it.” 

“Its whole bottom’s knocked out, I 
reckon,” said the captain. “Maybe it’s run 
out of water — sort o’ squeezed itself dry.” 

Cosmo shook his head. 

“We are not yet in the* heart of it,” he 
said. “It is evident to me, now, that what I 
‘took for the nucieus was only a close-coiled 
spiral, and we’ve run out of that, but the 
worst is yet to come. When we ktrike the 
center, then we’ll catch it, and there’ll be 
no more intermissions.” 

“How long will that be?” asked Captain 
Arms. 

“It may be a week, and it may be a 
month, though I hardly think it will be so 
long as that. The earth is going about 
twelve miles a second — that’s more than a 
million miles a day — directly toward the 
center of the nebula. It has taken ten days 
to go through the spiral that we have en- 
countered, making that about ten million 
miles thick. It’s not likely that the gap 
between this spiral and the nucleus of the 
nebula is more than thirty million miles 
across, at the most; so you see we’ll proba- 
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bly be in the nucleus within a month, and 
possibly much less than a month.” 

Captain Arms took a chew of tobacco. 

,VWe can get our bearings now,” he re- 
marked. “Look, there’s the moon just 
rising, and on my word, she is going to 
occult Aldebaran within an hour. I’ll get 
an observation for longitude, and another 
on Polaris for latitude. No running on 
submerged mountains for us now.” 

The captain was as good as his word, and 
when his observations had been made and 
the calculations completed, he announced 
that the position of the Ark was: Latitude, 
16 degrees 10 minutes north; longitude, 42 
degrees 28 minutes west. 

“Lucky for us,” he exclaimed, “that the 
sky cleared.', If we’d kept on as we were 
going, we’d have struck the Cape de Verdes, 
and if that had happened at night we’d 
probably have left our bones on a drown- 
ing volcano. We ought to have been ten or 
twelve degrees farther north to make a safe 
passage over the Sahara. What’s 'the course 
now? Are you still for running down the 
Himalaya mountains?” 

“I’ll decide later what to do,” said Cosmo 
Versil. “Make your northing, and then 
we’ll cruise around a little and see what’s 
best to be done.” 

When day came on, brilliant with sun- 
shine, and the astonished passengers, 
hurrying out of their bunks, crowded about 
the now opened gangways and the port 
holes, which Cosmo had also ordered to be 
opened, and gazed with delight upon the. 
smooth blue sea, the utmost enthusiasm 
took possession of them. 

The' flood was over! 

They were sure of it, and they shook 
hands with one another and congratulated 
themselves and hurrahed, and gave cheers 
for the Ark and cheers for Cosmo Versal. 
Then they began to think of their drowned 
homes and of their lost friends, and sad- 
ness followed joy. Cosmo was mobbed by 
eager inquirers wherever he made his 
appearance. 

Was it all over for good? Would the flood 
dry up in a few days? How long would it 
be before New York would be free of water? 
Were they going right back there? Did he 
think there was a chance that many had 
escaped in boats and ships? Couldn’t they 
pick up the survivors if they hurried back? 

Cosmo tried to check the enthusiasm. 

-“It’s too early for rejoicing,” he assured 
them. “It’s only a break in the nebula. 
We’ve got a respite for a short time, but 
there’s worse coming. The drowning of the 
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world will proceed. We are the only sur- 
vivors, except perhaps some of those who 
inhabited the highlands. Everything less 
than 2,400 feet above the former level of 
the sea is now under water. When the flood 
begins again it will keep on until it, is six 
miles deep over the old sea margins.” 

“Why not go back and try to rescue those 
who may have found safety on the high- 
lands?” asked one. 

“I have chosen my company,” he said, 
“and I had good reasons for the choice I 
made. I have already added to the number 
because simple humanity compelled me, 
but I can take no more. The quantity of 
provisions aboard the Ark is not greater 
than will be needed by ourselves. If the 
rest of the world is drowned it is not my 
fault. I did my best to warn them. Be- 
sides, we could do nothing in the way of 
rescue even if we should go back for that 
purpose. We could not approach the sub- 
merged plateaus. We would be aground 
before we got within sight of them.” 

These words went far to change the cur- 
rent of feeling among the passengers. 
When they learned that there would be 
danger for themselves in the course that 
had been proposed, their humanity proved 
to be less strong than their desire for self- 
preservation. Nevertheless, as we shall see, 
the Ark ultimately went back to America, 
though not for , any reason that had yet 
been suggested. 

Meanwhile the unexpected respite furn- 
ished by the sudden cessation of the down- 
pour from the sky had other important 
results, to which we now turn. 

CHAPTER VI 

_ MUTINY IN THE ARK! 

W HEN Professor Abiel Pludder in- 
dited his savage response to 
Cosmo Versal’s invitation to be- 
come one of the regenerators of mankind 
by embarking in the Ark, he was express- 
ing his professional prejudice rather than 
his intellectual conviction. As Cosmo had 
remarked, Pludder had a good brain and- 
a great scientific acuteness, and, although 
he did not believe in the nebular theory of 
a flood, and was obstinately opposed to 
everything that was riot altogether regular 
and according to recognized authority in 
science, yet he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that something was going wrong 
in the machinery of the heavens. But it 
annoyed him to find that his own ex- 



planations were always falsified by the 
event, while Cosmo Versdl seemed to have 
a superhuman foreglimpse of whatever 
happened. 

His pride would not allow him to recede 
from the position that he had taken, but 
he could not free himself from a certain 
anxiety about the future. After he had 
refused Cosmo Versal’s invitation, the 
course of events strengthened this anxiety. 
He found -that the official meteorologists 
were totally unable to account for the 
marvelous vagaries of the weather. 

Finally when the news came of tre- 
mendous floods in the north, and of the 
overflowing of Hudson Bay, he secretly 
determined to make some preparations of 
his own. He still rejected the idea of a 
watery nebula; but he began to think it 
possible that all the lowlands of the earth 
might be overflowed by the sea, and by 
the melting of mountain snows and gla- 
ciers, together with deluging rainfall. 
After what had passed, he could not think 
of making any public confession of his 
change of heart, but his sense of humanity 
compelled him to give confidential warning 
to. his friends that it would be well to be 
prepared to get • on high ground at a 
moment’s notice. 

He was on the point of issuing, but with- 
out his signature, an official statement 
cautioning the _ public against unprece- 
dented inundations, when the first tidal 
wave arrived on the Atlantic coast and 
rendered any utterance of that kind un- 
necessary. People’s eyes were opened, and 
now they would look out for themselves. 

Pludder’s private preparations amounted 
to no more than the securing of a large 
express aero, in which, if the necessity for 
suddenly leaving Washington should arise, 
he intended to- take flight, together with 
President Samson, who was his personal 
friend, and a number of other close 
friends, ,with their families. He did not 
think that it would be necessary, in any 
event, to go farther than the mouhtains 
of Virginia. 

The rising of the sea, mounting higher 
at each return, at length convinced him 
that the time had come to get away. 
Hundreds of air craft had already departed, 
westward, not only from Washington but 
from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Boston, and other seaboard cities, before 
Professor Pludder assembled his friends 
by telephone on .the Capitol grounds, 
where his aero was waiting. - 

’The lower streets of the city were under 
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water from the overflow of the Potomac, 
which was backed up by the influx of the 
Atlantic into Chesapeake Bay, and the 
most distressing scenes were enacted 
there, people fleeing in the utmost dis- 
order toward higher ground, carrying 
their children and some of their house- 
hold goods, and uttering doleful cries. 
Many, thinking that the best way to 
escape, embarked in frail boats on the 
river, which was running up-stfeam with 
frightful velocity, and rising perceptibly 
higher every second. Most of these boats 
were immediately overturned or swamped. 

If the start had been delayed but a little 
longer, the aero would have been mobbed 
by the excited people, who uttered yells 
of disappointment and rage when they saw 
it rise from its tower and sail over the 
city. It was the last air-ship that left 
Washington, and it carried the last persons 
who escaped from the national capital 
before the downpour from the atmosphere 
began which put an end to all possibility 
of getting away. 

There were on board, in addition to a 
crew of three, twenty-two persons. These 
included President Samson, with his wife 
and three children, seven other men with 
their families, making, together, sixteen 
persons, and Professor Pludder, who had 
no family. 

More because they wished to escape 
from the painful scenes beneath them 
than because they deemed that there 
was any occasion for particular haste, they 
started off at high speed, and it was prob- 
ably lucky for them that this speed was 
maintained after they had left Washington 
out of sight. They rapidly approached the 
Blue Ridge in the neighborhood of Luray, 
and Pludder was about to order a landing 
there, as night was approaching, when 
with great suddenness the sky filled with 
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dense clouds and a tremendous downpour 
began. This was' the same phenomenon 
which has already been described as fol- 
lowing closely the attack at New York on 
Cosmo Versal’s Ark. 

The aero, luckily, was one of the best 
type, and well covered, so that they were 
protected from the terrible force of the 
rain, but in the tumult there could be no 
more thought of descending. It would 
have been impossible to make a landing 
in the midst of the storm and the pour- 
ing water, which rushed in torrents down 
the mountainside. Professor Pludder was 
a brave man and full of resources when 
driyen into a corner. Being familiar with 
the construction and management of 
aeros, for he had been educated as an en- 
gineer, he now took charge of the air-ship. 

Within twenty minutes after the sky had 
opened its batteries — for the rain had al- 
most the force of plunging shot — a mighty 
wind arose, and the aero, pitching, tossing, 
and dipping like a mad thing, was driven 
with frightful speed eastward. This wild 
rush continued for more' than an hour. 
By this time it was full night, and the 
pouring rain around them was as impene- 
trable to the sight as a black wall. 

They had their electric lamps inside, 
and their search-lights, but it was impos- 
sible to tell where they were. Pludder 
turned the search-light downward, but 
he could not make out the features of the 
ground beneath them. It is likely that they 
were driven at least as far as Chesapeake 
Bay, and they may have passed directly 
over Washington. , 

At last, however, the wind slewed round, 
and began to blow with undiminished 
violence from the northeast. Plunging and 
swerying, and sometimes threatened ■with 
a complete somersault, the aero hurried 
away in its crazy flight, while its unfortu- 
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nate inmates clung to one another, and 
-held on by any object within reach, in 
the endeavor to keep from being dashed 
against the metallic walls. 

T he crew of the aero were picked men, 
but no experience could have prepared 
them for the work which they now had to 
do. Without the ready brain of Professor 
Pludder to direct their efforts, and with- 
out his personal exertions, their aerial ship 
would have been wrecked within a quarter 
of an hour after the storm struck it. He 
seemed transformed ' into another person. 
Hatless and coatless, and streaming with 
water, he worked like a demon. He was 
ready at each emergency with some de- 
vice which, under his direction, had the 
effect of magic. 

A hundred times the aero plunged for 
the ground, but was saved and turned up- 
ward again just "as it seemed on the point 
of striking, tip and down, right and left, 
it ran and pitched and whirled, like a cork 
in a whirlpool:' Sometimes it actually 
skimmed the ground, plowing its way. 
through a torrent of rushing water, and 
yet it rose again and was saved from de- 
struction. 

This terrible contest lasted another hour 
after the turning of the wind, and then 
the latter died out. Relieved from its pres- 
sure' the aero , ran on with comparative 
ease. Professor Pludder, suspecting that 
they might now be getting into a moun- 
tainous district, made every effort to keep 
the craft at a high elevation, and this, 
notwithstanding the depressing force of 
the rain, they succeeded in doing. After 
the dying out of the wind they kept on, by 
the aid of their propellers, .in the same 
direction in which it had been driving 
them, because, in the circumstances, one 
way was as good as another. 

- -The terrible discomfort of the President 
and his companions in the cabin of the 
aero was greatly relieved by the cessation 
of the wind, but still they were in a most 
unfortunate state. ' The rain, driven by the 
fierce blasts, had penetrated through every 
crevice, and they were drenched to the 
skin. No one tried to speak; for it would 
have been almost impossible to make one- 
self heard amid the uproar. They- simply 
looked at one another in dismay and 
prayed for safety. 

Professor Pludder, not now compelled to - 
spend every moment in the management 
of the craft, entered the cabin occasional- 
ly, pressed ,the hand of the Presideht, 



smiled encouragingly on the women and 
children, and did all he could, in panto- 
mime, to restore some degree of confidence. 
Inside, the lights were aglow, but outside 
it was as dark as pitch, except where the 
broad finger Of the search-light, plung- 
ing into the mass of tumbling water, glit- 
tered and flashed. 

The awful night seemed endless, but at 
last a pale illumination appeared in the 
air, ami they knew that day had come. 
The spectacle of the- skyey deluge was 
now so terrible that it struck cold even 
to their already benumbed hearts. The 
atmosphere seemed to have been turned 
into a mighty cataract thundering down 
upon the whole face of the earth. Now 
that they could see as well as hfsar, the 
miracle of the preservation of the aero 
appeared incredible. 

As the light slowly brightened, Professor 
Pludder, constantly on the lookout, caught 
a glimpse of a dark, misty object ahead. 
It loomed up so suddenly, and was already 
so close, that before he could sufficiently 
alter the course of the. aero, it struck with 
such violence as to crush the forward end 
of the craft and break one of the aero- 
planes. Everybody was pitched headfore- 
most, those inside falling on the flooring, 
while Pludder and the three men of the 
crew were thrown out upon a mass of 
rocks. All were more or less seriously in- 
jured, but none was killed or totally dis- 
abled. 

Pludder sprang to his feet, and, slipping 
and plunging amid the downpour, man- 
aged to get back to the wreck and aid 
the President and the others to get upon 
their feet. 

“We’re lodged on a mountain!” -he yelled. 
“Stay inside; under the shelter of the 
roof! 

“We shall have to stay here until the 
downpour ceases. To guard against the 
effects of a tempest, if one should arise, 
we must secure the aero in its place. For 
^ that. I need the aid of every man in the 
party. We have, fortunately, struck in a 
spot on the mountain where we are out 
of the way of the torrents of water that 
are pouring down through the ravines 
on either side. We can make our lodgment 
secure, but we must go to work immedi- 
ately.” 

Stimulated by his example, the Presi- 
• dent and the others set to work, and with 
great difficulty— for they had to guard 
their eyes and nostrils from the . driving 
rain, which, sometimes, in spite of their 
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-precautions, nearly smothered them — they 
succeeded in fastening the aero to the 
rocks by. means of metallic cables taken 
from its stores. When this work was fin- 
ished they returned under the shelter of 
the cabin roof and lay down, exhausted. 
So worn out were they that all of them 
quickly fell into a troubled sleep. 

I T WOULD be needless to relate in detail 
the sufferings, mental and physical, 
that they underwent during the next ten 
days. VTiile they were hanging there on 
the mountain, the seaboard cities of the. 
world were drowned, and Cosmo Versal’s 
Ark departed on the remarkable voyage 
that has been described in a former chap-^ 
ter. They had plenty of provisions, for the 
aero had been well stored, but partly 
through precaution and partly because of 
lack of appetite they ate sparingly. The 
eelctric generators of the aero had not 
been injured in the wreck of the craft, 
and they were able to supply themselves 
with sufficient heat and with light inside 
the cabin at night. 

Once they had a strange visitor — a half- 
drowned bear, which had struggled up the 
mountain from its' den somewhere below — 
but thas was the only living creature be- 
side themselves that they saw. After gaz- 
ing wistfully at the aero from the top of a 
rock, the poor bear stumbled into one of 
the torrents that poured furiously down 
on each side, and was swept from their 
sight. 

Fortunately, the wind that they had 
anticipated did not come; but frequently 
they saw or heard the roaring downpours 
of solid watery columns like those that 
had so much astonished Cosmo Vers41 
and Captain Arms in the midst of the At- 
lantic, but none came very near them. 

Professor Pludder ventured out from t 
time to. time, clambering a little way up 
and down the projecting ridge of the 
mountain on which they were lodged, and 
at length was able to assure his compan- 
ions that they were on the northwestern 
face of Mount Mitchell, the highest, peak 
of the Appalachian range. With the aid 
of his pocket aneroid, making allowance 
for the effect of the lifting of the whole 
atmosphere by the flood, and summoning 
his knowledge of the locality — for he had 
explored in former years, all the moun- 
tains in this region— he arrived at the 
conclusion that their place ■ of refuge was 
elevated about four thousand feet above 
the former level of the sea. 



At first their range of vi^on did not 
allow them to see the condition of the val- 
leys below them, but as the water rose 
higher it gradujilly came into view. It 
crept steadily up the slopes beneath, which 
had already been stripped of their cover- 
ing of trees and vegetation by the force 
of the descending torrents, until on the 
tenth day it had" arrived , almost within 
reach. Since, as has just been said, they 
were four thousand feet above the former 
level of the sea it will be observed that the 
water must have risen much more rapidly 
than the measurements of Cosmo Versal 
indicated. Its average rate of rise had 
been three instead of two inches per min- 
ute, and the world was buried deeper than 
Cosmo thought. The cause of his error 
will be explained later. 

The consternation of the little party 
when they thus beheld the rapid drowning 
of the world below them, and saw no pos- 
sibility of escape for themselves if the 
water continued to- rise, as it evidently 
would do, cannot be depicted. Some of 
them were driven insane, and were with 
difficulty prevented by those who retained 
their senses from throwing themselves 
into the flood. 

Pludder was the only one who main- 
tained a command over his nerves, al- 
though he now at last believed in the 
nebula. He recognized that there was no 
other possible explanation of the flood 
than that which Cosmo VersAl had of- 
fered long before it began. In his secret 
heart he had no expectation of ultimate 
escape, yet he was strong enough to .con- 
tinue to encourage his companions with 
hopes which he could not himself enter- 
tain. 

When, after nightfall on the tenth day, 
the water began to lap the lower parts of 
the aero, he was on the point of persuad- 
ing the party to clamber up the rocks in 
search of some shelter above, but as he 
stepped out of the door of the cabin to 
reconnolter the way, with the aid of the 
search-light .which he had turned up along 
the ridge, he was astonished to find the 
rain rapidly diminishing jn force; and a 
few minutes later it ceas'ed entirely, and 
the stars shone out. 

The sudden cessation of the roar upon 
the roof brought everybody to their feet, 
and before Professor Pludder could com- 
municate the good news, all were out un- 
der the sky, rejoicing and offering thanks 
for their delivery. The women were espe- 
cially affected. They wept in one another’s 
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arms, or convulsively clasped their chil- 
dren to their breasts. 

At length the President found his voice. 

“What has happened?” he asked. 

Professor Pludder, with the new light 
that had come to him, was as ready with 
an explanation as Cosmo Vers^ himself 
had been under similar circumstances. 

“We must have run out of the nebula.” 

“The nebula!” returned Mr. Samson 
in surprise. “Has there been a nebula, 
then?” 

“Without question,” was the professor’s 
answer. “Nothing but an encounter with a 
watery nebula could have had such a 
result.” 

“But you always said — ” began the 
President. 

“Yes,” Pludder broke in, “but one may 
be in error sometimes.” 

“Then, Cosmo Vers41 — ” 

“Let us not discuss Cosmo Versal,” ex- 
claimed Professor Pludder, with a return 
of his old dictatorial manner. 

M ay dawned brilliantly on Mount 
Mitchell and revealed to the^aston- 
ished eyes of the watchers an endless ex- 
panse of water, gleaming and sparkling in 
the morning sunlight. It was a spectacle 
at once beautiful and fearful, and calcu- 
lated to make their hearts sink with pity 
no less than terror. But for a time they 
were distracted from the awful thoughts 
which such a sight must inspire by anxiety 
concerning themselves. They could not 
drive away the fear that, at any moment, 
the awful clouds might return and the 
terrible downpour be resumed. 

But Professor Pludder, whose compre- 
senslon of the cause of the deluge was 
growing clearer the more he thought 
about it, did not share the anxiety of the 
President and the others. 

“The brightness of the sky,” he said, 
“shows that there is no considerable quan- 
tity of condensing vapor left in the at- 
mosphere. If the earth has run out of 
the nebula, that is likely to be the end 
of the thing. If there is more of the 
nebulous matter in surrounding space, we 
may miss it entirely, or if not, a long time 
would elapse before we came upon it. 

“The gaps that exist in nebulae are mil- 
lions of miles across, and the earth would 
require days and weeks to go such dis- 
tances, granting that it were traveling in 
the' proper direction. I think it altogether 
probable that this nebula, which must be 
a small one as such things go, consists of 



a single mass, arid that, having traversed 
it, we are done with it. We are out of our 
troubles.” 

“Well, hardly,” said the President. “Here 
we are, prisoners on a mountain, with no 
way of getting down, the whole land be- 
neath being turned into a sea. We can’t 
stay here indefinitely. For how long a 
time are we provisioned?” 

“We have compressed food enough to 
last this party a month,” replied Professor 
Pludder; “that is to say, if we are- sparing 
of it. For water we cannot lack, since this 
that surrounds us is not salt, and if it were 
we could manage to distil it. But, of 
course, when I said we were out of our 
troubles I meant only that there was no 
longer any danger of being swallowed up 
by the flood. It is true that we cannot 
think of remaining here. We must get off.” 
“But how? Where can we go?” 
Professor Pludder thought a long time 
before he answered this question. Finally 
he said, measuring his words: 

“The water is four thousand feet above 
the former level of the sea. There is no 
land sufficiently lofty to rise above it this 
side of the Colorado plateau.” 

“And how far is that?” 

“Not less than eleven hundred miles in 
an air line.” 

The President shuddered. 

“Then, all this vast country of ours 
from here to the feet of the Rocky Moun^ 
tains is now under water thousands of 
feet deep!” 

“There can be no doubt of it. The At- 
lantic Coast States, the Southern States, 
the Mississippi Valley, the region of the 
Great Lakes, and Canada are now a part 
of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“And all the great cities — gone! Merci- 
ful Father! What a thought!” 

The President mused for a time, and 
gradually a frown came upon his brow. 
He glanced at Professor Pludder with a 
singular look. Then his cheeks reddened, 
and an angry expression came into his 
eyes. Suddenly he turned to the pro- 
fessor and said sternly: , 

“You said you did not wish to discuss 
Cosmo Versal. I should not think you 
would! ’Who predicted this deluge? Did 
you?” 

“I — ” began Professor Pludder, taken 
aback by the President’s manner. 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted the President, 
“I know what you would say. You didn’t 
predict it because you didn’t see it coming. 
But why didn’t you see it? What have 
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,we got observatories and scientific societies 
for if they can’t see or comprehend any- 
thing? Didn’t Cosmo Versal warn you? 
Didn't he tell you where to look, and what 
to look for? Didn’t he show you his 
proofs?” 

“We thought they were fallacious,” 
stammered Professor Pludder. 

“You thought they were fallacious — 
well, were they fallacious? Does this spec- 
tacle of a nation drowned look ‘fallacious’ 
to you? Why didn’t you study the matter 
until you understood it? Why did you 
issue officially, and with my ignorant sanc- 
tion — may God forgive me for my blind- 
ness! — statement after statement, assur- 
ing the people that there was no danger — 
statements that were even abusive toward 
him who alone should have been heard? 

“And yet, as now appears, you knew 
nothing about it. Millions upon millions 
have perished through your obstinate op- 
position to the truth. They might have 
saved themselves if they had been per- 
mitted to listen to the reiterated warnings 
of Cosmo Versal. 

“Oh, if I had only listened to him, and 
issued a proclamation as he urged me to 
do! But I followed your advice — ^you, in 
whose learning and pretended science I 
put blind faith! Abiel Pludder, I would 
not have upon my soul the weight that 
now rests on yours for all the wealth that 
the lost world carried down into its watery 
grave!" 

As the President ceased speaking he 
turned away and sank upon a rock, press- 
ing. his hands upon his throat to suppress 
the sobs that broke forth despite his ef- 
forts. His form shook like an aspen. 

■The others crowded around excitedly, 
some of the women in hysterics, and the 
men not knowing what to do or say. Pro- 
fessor Pludder, completely overwhelmed 
by the suddenness and violence of the at- 
tack, went off by himself and sat down 
with his head in his hands. After a while 
he arose and approached the President, 
who had not moved from his place on 
the rock. ^ 

“George,” he said — they had known each 
other from boyhood — “I have made a ter- 
rible mistake. And yet I was not alone in 
it. The majority of my colleagues were 
of my opinion, as were all the learned so- 
cieties of Europe. No such thing as a 
watery nebula has ever been known to 
science. It was inconceivable.” 

"Some of your colleagues did not think 
so,” said the President, looking up. 



“But they were not really convinced, and 
they were aware thc^ they were flying in 
,the face of all known laws.” 

“I am afraid,” said the President dryly, 
“that ;reience does not know all the laws 
of the universe yet.” 

“I repeat,” resumed Professor Pludder, 
"that I made a fearful mistake. I have 
recognized the truth top late. I accept the 
awful burden of blame that rests upon me, 
and I now wish to do everything in my 
power to retrieve the consequences of my 
error.” 

The President arose and grasped the 
Professor’s hand, 

“Forgive me, Abiel,” he said, with emo- 
tion, “if I have spoken too much in the 
manner of a judge pronouncing sentence. 
I was overwhelmed by the thought of the 
inconceivable calamity that has come 
upon us, I believe that you acted con- 
scientiously and according to your best 
lights, and it is not for any mortal to 
Judge you for an error thus committed. 
Let us think only of what we must do 
now.” 

“To that thought,” responded Professor 
Pludder, returning the pressure of the 
President's hand, “I shali devote ali my 
energy. If I can save only this little 
party I shall have done something in the 
way of atonement,” 

I T WAS a deep humiliation for a man 
of Professor Pludder’s prdud and un- 
compromising nature to confess that he 
had committed an error more fearful in 
its consequences than had ever been laid 
at the door of a human being, but Cosmo 
Versal had rightly Judged him when he 
assured Joseph Smith that Pludder was 
morally sound, and, in a . scientific sense, 
hsUi. the root of the matter in him. When 
his niental vision was clear, and unclouded 
by prejudice, no one was . more capable 
of high achievements. 

He quickly proved his capacity npw, as 
he had already proved it during the pre- 
ceding adventures of the President’s party. 
It was perfectly plain to him that their 
only chance was in getting to Colorado 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
eastern part of the continent was hope- 
lessly buried, and even on the high plains 
of the Middle West the fury of the down-^ 
pour might have spread universal disaster 
and destroyed nearly all the vegetation; 
but, in any event, it was there alone that 
the means of prc^onglhg life' could be 
sought. 
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With the problem squarely before his 
mind, he was not long in finding a solu- 
tion. His first step was to make a thor- 
ough examination of the aero, with the 
hope that the damage that it had suffered 
might be reparable. He had all the tools 
that would be needed, as it was the cus- 
tom for express aeros to carry a complete 
equipment for repairs; but unfortunately 
one of the. planes of the aero was wrecked 
beyond the possibility of repair. He knew 
upon what delicate adjustments the safety 
of the modern air-ship depended, and he 
did not dare undertake a voyage with a 
lame craft. 

Then the idea occurred to him of trying 
to escape by water. The aero was a ma- 
chine of the very latest type, and made of 
levium, consequently it would float better 
than wood. 

If the opposition of ship-builders, in- 
■cited and backed by selfish interests, had 
not prevented the employment of levium 
in marine construction, millions of lives 
might now have been saved; but, as we 
have before said, only a few experimental 
boats , of levium had been made. 

Moreover, like all aeros intended for 
long trips, this one had what was called 
a "boat-bottom,” Intended to enable it to 
remain afloat with its burden in case of 
an accidental fall into a large body of 
water. Pludder saw that this fact would 
enable him to turn the wreck into a raft. 

It would only be necessary to reshape 
the craft a little, and this was the easier 
because the aero was put together in 
such a manner with screw-bolts and nuts 
that it could be articulated ot disarticu- 
lated as readily as a watch. He had en- 
tire confidence in his engineering skilli 
and in the ability of the three experienced 
men of the crew to aid him. He decided 
to employ the planes for outriders, which 
would serve to increase the buoyancy and 
stability. / 

As soon as he had completed his plan 
in his mind he explained hfl^ Intentions 
to the President. The latter and the other 
members of the party were at first as much 
startled as surprised by the idea of em- 
barking on a voyage of eleven hundred 
miles in so questionable a craft, but Pro- 
fessor Pludder assured them that every- 
thing would go well. 

“But how about the propulsion?” asked 
Mr. Samson. "You can’t depend on the 
wind, and we’ve got no sails.” 

“I have thought that all out^ said Plud- 
der. “I shall use the engine, and rearrange 
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one of the aerial screws so that it will 
serve for a propeller. I do not expect to 
get up any great speed, but if wh can 
make only as much as two miles an 
hour we shall arrive on the borders of the 
Colorado upland, five thousand feet above 
sea, within about twenty-three days. We 
may be able to do better than that.” 

Nobody felt much confidence in this 
scheme except its inventor, but it appeared 
to be the only thing tha^ could be done, 
and so they all fell to work, each aiding 
as best he could, and after four days of 
hard work the remarkable craft was ready 
for its adventurous voyage. 

Professor Pludder had succeeded even 
better than he anticipatedMn transforming 
one of the aerial screws into a propeller. 
Its original , situation was such that it 
naturally, as it were, fell into the proper 
place when the “hull” was partly sub- 
merged, and, the blades being made of 
concentric rows of small plates, there was 
no difficulty in reducing them to a man- 
ageable size. The position of the engine 
did not need to be shifted at all. 

The “outriders,” made up of the dis- 
carded planes, promised to serve their 
purpose well, and the cabin remained for 
a comfortable "deck-house.” A rudder 
had been contrived by an alteration of 
the one which had served for guiding the 
aero in its flights. 

The water was close to their feet, and 
there was no great difficulty in pushing 
the affair off the rocks and ' getting it 
afloat. The women and children were first 
put aboard, and then the men scrambled 
in, and Pludder set the motors going. The 
improvised propeller churned and sput- 
tered, but it did its work after a fashion, 
and, under a blue sky, in dazzling sunshine, 
with a soft southerly breeze fanning the 
strange sea that spread around them, they 
soon saw the bared rocks and deeply 
scored flanks of Mount Mitchell receding 
behind them. 

They were delighted^ to find that they 
were making, at the very start, no less 
than three miles an hour. Pludder clapped 
his hands and exclaimed: 

"This is capital! In but little over two 
weeks we shall be safe on the great plains. 
I have good hope that many have survived 
there, and that we shall find a plenty of 
everyttiing needed; With the Instruments 
that were aboard the aero I can make 
observations to determine our position, 
and I Shan steer for the Pike’s Peak 
region.* 
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When the party had become accustomed 
to their situation, and had gained confi- 
dence in their craft by observing how 
buoyantly it bpre them, they became al- 
most cheerful in their demeanor. The 
children gradually lost all fear, and, with 
the thoughtless joy of childhood in the 
pleasures and wonders of the present mo- 
ment, amused themselves in the cabin, 
and about the deck, which had been sur- 
rounded with guard lines made of wire 
cable. 

The water was almost waveless, and, if 
no storm should arise, there appeared to 
be no reason for anxiety concerning the 
outcome of their adventure. But as they 
drove slowly oh over the submerged range 
of the Great Smokies, and across the val- 
leys of Eastern Tennessee, and then over 
the Cumberland range, and so out above 
the lowlands, they could not keep their 
thoughts from turning to what lay be- 
neath that fearful ocean. And occasional- 
ly something floated to the surface that 
wrenched their heart-strings and caused 
them to avert their faces. 

P ROFESSOR PLUDDER kept them in- 
formed of their location. Now they 
were over central Tennessee; now Nash- 
ville lay more than three thousand feet 
beneath their keel; now they were cross- 
ing the valley of the ' Tennessee River; 
now the great Mississippi was under them, 
hidden deep beneath the universal -flood; 
now:, they were oyer the highlands of 
southern Missouri;' and now over those of 
Kansas. 

“George,” said Professor Pludder one 
day, addressing the President, with mpre 
emotion than was often to be detected 
in his voice, “would you like to, know what 
is beneath us now?” 

“What is it, Abiel?” 

“Our boyhood home — Wichita.” 

The President bowed his head upon his 
hands and groanedr 
“Yes,” continued Professor Pludder mus- 
ingly, “there it lies, three thousand feet 
deep. There is the Arkansas, along whose 
banks we used to play, with its golden 
waters now mingling feebly with the 
mighty flood that covers them. There is 
the schoolhouse and the sandy road where 
we ran races barefoot in the hot summer 
dust. There is your father’s house, and 
mine, .and the homw of all ,our early 
friends — and where are they? Would- to 
God thatT had not been so blind!” 

“But ^ere was another not so blind,” 



said the President, with something of the 
condemnatory manner of his former 
speech. 

“I know it — I know it too well, now,” 
returned the professor. “But do not con- 
demn me, George, for that I did not foresee 
and could not help.” 

"I am sorry,” said the President sadly, 
“that you have awakened these old memo- 
ries. But I do not condemn yoU, though 
I condemn your science — or your lack of 
science. But we can do nothing. Let us 
speak of it no more.” 

The weather was wonderful, consider- 
ing what had so recently occurred. No 
clouds formed in the sky, there was only 
a gentle breeze stirring, at night the heav- 
ens glittered with starry gems, and by day 
the sun shone so hotly that awnings were 
spread over those whose duties required 
them to be employed outside the shelter 
of the cabin. The improvised propeller 
and rudder worked to admiration, and 
some days they made as much as eighty 
miles in the twenty- four hours. 

At length, on the fourteenth day of their 
strange voyage, they caught sight of a. 
curiously shaped “pike” that projected 
above the horizon far to the west. At the 
same time they saw, not far-away toward 
the north and toward the south, a low 
hne, like a sea-beach. 

“We are getting into shallow water 
now,” said Professor Pludder. “I have 
been following the course of the Arkansas 
in order to be sure of a sufficient depth, 
but now we must be very careiful. We are 
close to the site of Las Animas, which -is 
surrounded with, land rising four thousand 
feet above sea-level. If we should get 
aground, there would be no hope for us. 
That pike in the distance is Pike’s Peak.” 
“And what is that long line of beach 
that stretches on the north and south?” 
asked the President. 

"It is the topographic line of four thou- 
sand feet,” replied the professor. 

“And we, shall encounter it ahead.” 
“Yes, it makes a curve about Las Ani- 
mas, and then the land lies at an average 
elevation of four thousand feet, until it 
takes another rise beyond Pueblo.” 

“But we cannot sail across this half-sub- 
merged area,” said the President. 

"There are depressions,” Professor Plud- 
der responded, “and I hope to be able 
to follow their traces until we reach land 
that still lies well above the water.” 

Near nightfall they got so close to the 
“beach” tiiat they could hear the surf, 
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not a thundering sound, but a soft, rip- to an eye looking at it with a telescope 

pllng wash of the slight waves. The water from Mars it would have been unrecog- 

about them was ruddy with thick sedi- nizable. 

ment. Professor Pludder did not dare to All of eastern North America, all of 

venture farther in the coming darkness. South America to the feet of the Andes, 

and he dropped overboard two of the all but the highest mountains of Europe, 

aero’s grapples, which he had heavily nearly all of Africa, except' some of the 

weighted and attached to wire cables, highlands of the south, all of northern and^ 

They took the ground at a depth of only southwestern Asia, as well as the peninsula 

ten feet. There was no wind and no per- of India, all of China and the adjacent 

ceptible current, and so they rode all lands and islands except the lofty peaks, 
night at anchor off this strangest of the whole of Australia, and the archipela- 

coasts. goes of the Pacific, had, become parts 

At daybreak they lifted their anchors, of the floor of a mighty ocean which rolled 

and went in search of the depressions of unbroken from pole to pole, 

which the professor had spoken. So ac- The Great Deep had resumed its ancient 

curate was his topographic knowledge and reign, and what was left of the habitable 

so great his skill, that late in the afternoon globe presented to view only far separated 

they saw a tall chimney projecting above islands and the serrated tops of such 

the water a little ahead. ranges as the Alps, the Caucasus, the 

“There’s all that remains of Pueblo,” Himalayas, and the Andes. The astonished 

said Professor Pludder. inhabitants of the ocean depths now swam 

They anchored again that night, and the over the ruins of great cities, and brushed 
next day, as they cautiously approached with their fins the chiseled capitals of 
a bluff that arose precipitously from the columns that had supported the proudest 
water, their hearts were gladdened by the structures of human hands, 
sight of three men, standing on a bluff, ■^e have seen how the unexpected arrest 
excitedly beckoning to them, and shouting of the flood had left Cosmo uncertain as 
at the top of their voices. to the course that he ought to pursue. But 

he did not long remain in doubt. He was 

W E LEFT Cosmo Versal and his arkful sure that the downpour would be resumed 

of the flower of mankind in the midst after an interval which at the most could 

of what was formerly the Atlantic Ocean, not exceed a few weeks, and he resolved 

but which had now expanded over so to continue his way toward the future 

many millions of square miles that had land of promise in Asia, 

once been the seats of vast empires that But he thought that he would have 
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time to turn his prow In the direction of 
Europe, for he felt a great desire to know 
by actual inspection to what height the 
water had attained. He was certain that 
it could not be less than he had estimated 
—the indications of his rain-gage had 
been too unvarying to admit of doubt on 
that point— but he had no means of direct 
measurement since he could not sound the 
tremendous depths beneath the Ark. 

After long meditation on the probable 
effects of the descending columns of water 
Which he had seen, he concluded that 
they might have added more rapidly than 
he first supposed to the increase of the 
general level. Besides, he reflected that 
there was no proof that the general down- 
pour might not have been greater over 
some parts of the earth than others. All 
these doubts could be dissipated if he could 
get a good look at some lofty mountain 
range, such as the Sierra Nevada of Spain, 
or the Pyrenees, or, if he could venture 
within sight of them, the Alps. 

So he said to Captain Arms: 

“Steer for the coast of Europe." 

The fine weather had produced a good 
effect upon the spirits of the company. Not 
only were the ports and gangwasrs all 
open, but Cosmo ordered the temporary 
removal of rows of adjustable plates on 
the sides of the vessel, which transformed 
the broad outer, gangways, running its 
whole length, into delightful promenade 
decks. There, in cozy chairs, and protected 
with rugs, the. passengers sat, fanned by a 
refreshing breeze, and dazzled by the 
splendor of the ocean. 

They recalled, by their appearance, a 
ship-load of summer tourists bound for 
the wonders and pleasures of foreign parts. 
This likeness to a pleasure cruise was 
heightened by the constant attentions of 
the crew, under Cosmo’s orders, who car- 
ried about refreshing drinks and .lunches, 
and^ conducted themselves like regular 
ocean “stewards.” 

It seemed impossible to believe that the 
world h^- been drowned, and some al- 
most persuaded themselves that the whole 
thing was a dream. 

It must not be supposed that the thou- 
sand-odd persons who composed this re- 
markable ship’s company were so hard- 
hearted, so selfish, so forgetful, so morally 
obtuse, that they never thought of the real 
horror of their situation, and of the awful 
calamity that had overwhelmed so m'ariy 
millions of their fellow creatures. They 
thought of all that only too seriously and 



In spite of themselves. The women espe- 
cially were overwhelmed by it. But they 
, did not wish to dwell upon it, and Cosmo 
Versal did not wish that they should- 

At night he had musicians play in the 
grand saloon; he distributed books among 
the passengers from a large library which 
he had selected; and' at last he had the 
stage set, and inyited his friends, the 
players, to entertain the company with 
serious plays. 

One of the most singular effects of the 
music was that produced upon the Insane 
billionaire, Amos Blank. He had been 
confined in the room that Cosmo had as- 
signed to him, and was soothed, whenever 
Cosmo could find time to visit him; with 
pretended acquiescence in his crazed no- 
tion that the trip of the Ark was part of a 
scheme to “corner" the resources of the 
world. 

Cosmo persuaded him that the Secret 
was unknown except to themselves, and 
that it was essential to success that he 
(Blank) should remain in retirement, and 
accordingly the latter expressed no desire 
to leave his place of imprisonment, which 
he regarded as the headquarters of the 
combination, passing hours in covering 
sheets of paper with columns of figures, 
which he fancied represented the future 
profits of the enterprise. 

One night when a symphony of Bee- 
thoven was to be played, Cosmo led Amos 
Blank through the crowded saloon and 
placed him near the musicians. He re- 
sisted at first, and when he saw the crowd 
he drew back, exclaiming: 

“■W^at? Not overboard yet?" 

But Cosmo.soothed him with Some whis- 
pered promise, and he took his seat,- glanc- 
ing covertly around him. Then the in- 
struments struck up, and immediately 
fixed his attention. As the musical theme 
developed his eyes gradually lost their 
wild look, and a softened expression took 
its place. He sank lower in his seat, and 
rested his head upon his hand. His whole 
soul seemed, at last, to be absorbed in the 
music. 

When it was finished Blank was a 
changed man. 

Then Cosmo clearly explained to him all 
that had happened. 

A fter the first overwhelming effect 
of his reawakening to the realities of 
his situation had passed, the billionaire 
was fully restored to all his . faculties. 
Henceforth he mingled with the other pas- 
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sengers and, as if the change that had 
come over his spirit had had greater results 
than the simple restoration of sanity he 
became one of the most popular and useful 
members of Cosmo VersiU’s family of 
pilgrims. 

Among the other intellectual diversions 
which Cosmo provided was something quite 
unique, due to his own mental bias. This 
consisted of “conferences,” held in the 
grand saloon, afternoons, in the presence 
of the entire company, at which the prin- 
cipal speakers were his two “speculative 
geniuses,” Costak6 Theriade and Sir Wil- 
fred Athelstone. They did not care very 
much for one 'another and each thought 
that the time' allotted to the other was 
wasted. 

Theriade wished to talk continuously 
of the infinite energy stored^ up in the 
atoms of matter, and of. the illimitable 
power which the release of that energy, 
by the system that he had all but com- 
pleted, would place at the disposition of 
man. And at the same time Sir Athelstone 
could with difficulty be held in leash 
while he impatiently awaited an oppor- 
tunity to explain how excessively near he 
had arrived to the direct production of 
protoplasm from inanimate matter, and 
the chemical control of living cells, so 
that henceforth man could people or un- 
people the earth as he liked. 

One evening, when everybody not on 
duty was in bed, Captain Arms entered 
Cosmo’s cabin, where the latter was dic- 
tating to Joseph Smith, and softly ap- 
proaching his chief, with a furtive glance 
round the room, stooped and whispered 
something in his ear. A startled, though 
incredulous, expression appeared on Cos- 
mo’s face, and he sprang to his feet, but 
before speaking he obeyed a sign from 
the captain and told Smith to leave the 
room. Then he locked the door and re- 
turned to his table, where he dropped into 
a chair, exclaiming in a guarded voice: 

“Great Heaven, can this be possible! 
Have you not made a mistake?” 

"No,” returned the captain in stridulous 
whisper, “I have made no mistake. I’m 
absolutely sure. If something is not done 
instantly we are lost!” 

“This is terrible!” returned Cosmo, tak- 
ing his head in his hands. “Yoir say it is 
that fellow Campo? I never liked his 
looks.” 

“He is the ringleader,” replied the cap- 
tain. “The first suspicion of what he was 
up to came to me through an old sailor 



who has been with me on many a voyage. 
He overheard Campo talking with an- 
other man and he listened. Trust an old 
seadog to use his ears and keep himself 
out of notice.” 

“And what did they say?” 

“Enough to freeze the marrow in your 
bones! Campo proposed to begin by throw- 
ing ‘old Versdr and me into the sea, and 
then he said, with us gone, and nobody but 
a lot of muddle-headed scientists to deal 
with, it would be easy to take the ship; 
seize all the treasure in her; make every- 
body who would not Join the mutiny- walk 
the plank, except the women, and steer for 
some place where they could land and lead 
a jolly life. 

“ 'You see’ says Campo, ‘this flood is a 
fake. There ain’t going to be no more 
flood; it’s only a shore wash. But there’s 
been enough of it to fix things all right 
for us. We’ve got the world in our fist! 
There’s millions of money aboard this 
ship, and there’s plenty of female beauty, 
and we’ve only got to reach out and 
take it.’ ” 

Cosmo Versdl’s brow darkened . as he 
listened, and a look that would have 
cowed the mutineers if they could have 
seen it, came into his eyes. His hand nerv- 
ously clutched a paper-knife which broke 
in his grasp, as he said in a voice trem- 
bling with passion: 

“They don’t know me — you don’t know 
me. Show me the proofs of his conspiracy. 
Who are the others? Campo and his friend 
can’t be 'alone.” 

“Alone!” exclaimed the captain, uncon- 
sciously raising his voice. “There’s a dozen 
as black-handed rascals in it as ever went 
unswung.” 

“Do you know them?” 

“Jim Waters does.” 

“Why haven't you told me sooner? How 
long has it been going on?” 

“Almost ever since the deluge stopped, 

I think; but it was only last night that 
Waters got on the track of it, and only 
now that he told me. This fellow that 
Waters heard Campo talking to is plain- 
ly a new recruit. I say there are a dozen, 
because Waters has found out that num- 
ber; but I don't know but that there may 
be a hundred.” 

“How did these wretches get aboard?” 
demanded Cosmo, fiercely opening and 
shutting his fists. 

"Excuse me,” said the captain, "but that 
is up to you to say.” 

' "So it is,” replied Cosmo, with a grim 
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look; “and it’s ‘up to me’ to say what’ll 
become of them. I see how it is, they 
must have got in with the last lot that 
I took — under assumed names very likely. 
I’ve been more than once on the point 
of calling that man Campo up and ques- 
tioning him. I was surprised by his hang- 
dog look the first time I saw him. But I 
have been so busy.” 

“You’ll have to get busy in another sense 
if you mean to save this ship and your 
life,” said the captain earnestly. 

“So I shall. Are you armed? No? Then 
take these — and use ’em when I give the 
word.” 

He handed the captain two heavy auto- 
ihatic pistols, and put a pair in his own 
sidepockets. 

“Now,” he continued, “the first thing is 
to make sure that we’ve got the right men 
— and all of them. Call in Joseph Smith.” 

The captain went to the door, and as he 
approached it there was a knock. He 
turned the key and cautiously opened a 
crack to look out. The door was instantly 
slammed in his face, and six men imshed 
in, with Campo, a burly, black-browed 
fellow, at their head. Three of the men 
threw the captain on his back, and pin- 
ioned his hands, before he could draw a 
weapon, while Campo and , the others 
sprang toward Cosmo Versal, Campo point- 
ing a pistol at his head. 

“It’s all up, Mr. Versdl!” cried Campo 
with a sneer. “I’ll take command of this 
ship, and you’ll go fish for nebulas.” 

Cosmo had one advantage; he was be- 
hind his desk, and it was a broad and long 
one, and placed almost against the wall. 
They could if3t get at him without getting 
round the desk. Campo did not fire, though 
he might have shot Cosmo in his tracks; 
but evidently he was nourishing the idea 
of making him walk the plank. With a 
sign he commanded his co- conspirators to 
flank the desk at each end, while he kept 
Cosmo covered with his pistol. 

But with a lightning movement, Cosmo 
dropped under the desk, and, favored by 
his slight form and his extreme agility, 
darted like a cat past Campo’s legs, and 
almost before the latter could turn around, 
was out of the open door. Campo fired at 
the retreating form, but the bullet went 
wide of the mark. The pistol was prac- 
tically noiseless, and the sound reached 
no ears in the staterooms. 

It happened that a switch -controlling 
the lights in the gangway was on the -wall 
by Cosmo’s door, and in passing he swiftly 



reached up and turned it off. Thus he was 
in complete darkness, and when Campo 
darted out of the door he could not see 
the fugitive. He 'could hear his footsteps, 
- however, and with two of his companions, 
he rushed blindly after him, firing two or 
three shots at random. But Cosmo had 
turned at the first cross passage, and then 
at the next, this part of the Ark being a 
labyrinth of corridors, and the pursuers 
quickly lost all trace of him. 

Campo and his companions made their 
way back to Cosmo’s cabin, where their 
fellows were guarding Captain Arms. They 
found the switch in the passage and turned 
on the light. They were almost immedi- 
ately joined by several other conspirators 
conducting Joseph Smith, bound and 
gaggjsd. They held a short consultation, 
and Campo, with many curses, declared 
that Cosmo Versal must be caught at all 
hazards. 

“The big-headed fiend!” cried he, gnash- 
ing his teeth. “Let me get my grippers on 
him, and I’ll squelch him like a bug!” 

T hey threw Joseph Smith into the 
room beside the helpless captain after 
taking the latter’s pistols, locked the door 
from the outside, and hurried off on their 
search. In the passages they encountered 
several more of their friends. They now 
numbered fifteen, all armed. This may 
seem a small number to undertake to 
capture the Ark; but it must be remem- 
bered that among the thousand-odd in- 
mates, exclusive of the crew, only about 
one in three was a man, and the majority 
of these were peaceable scientists who, it 
was to be presumed, had no fight in them. 

At any rate, Campo, with the recUess 
courage of his kind, felt confident that if 
he could get Cosmo Versal, with the cap- 
tain and Joseph Smith out of the way, he 
could easily overmaster the others. He 
had not much fear of the crew for he 
knew that they were not armed, and he 
had succeeded in winning over three of 
their number, the- only ones he had 
thought at all dangerous, because .he had 
read their character. More than half the 
crew were employed about the engines or 
on the animal deck, and most of the 
others were simply stewards who would 
not stand before the pistols. 

But, while the mutineers were hurriedly 
searching the corridors, Cosmo had r un 
straight to the bridge, where he found. tWo 
of his men in charge, and whence he sent 
an electric call to all the men employed 
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In the navigation of the vessel. They came 
running from various directions, but a doz- 
en of them were caught in the passages 
by the mutineers and bound before they 
could comprehend what had happened. 
Seven, however, succeeded in reaching the 
bridge, and among these was Jim Waters. 

“There’s a mutiny,’’ said Cosmo. “We’ve 
got to fight for our lives. Have you got 
arms?’’ 

Not one -had a weapon except Waters, 
who displayed a pistol half as long as his 
arm. 

“Here, Peterson, take this,’’ said Cosmo, 
handing a pistol to one of the two mari- 
ners who had been on the bridge. “They 
will be here in a minute. If Campo had 
been a sailor, he’d have had possession 
here the first thing. I’ll turn off all lights.” 

With that he pressed a button which put 
out every lamp in the ark. But there was 
a full moon, and they concealed them- 
selves in the shadows. 

Presently they heard the mutineers ap- 
proaching, stumbling and cursing in the 
darkness. Cosmo directed Peterson and 
Waters to place themselves at his side, and 
told them to fire when he gave the word. 

The next instant four men appeared 
crossing a moonlit place at the foot of the 
steps on the outside of the dome. 

“Wait,” whispered Cosmo. “The pistols 
go at a pull. We can sweep down -a dozen 
in ten seconds. Let them all get in sight 
first.” 

Half a minute later there were twelve 
men climbing the steps and cautiously 
looking up. 

“Pire! ” cried Cosmo, setting the example, 
and three streams of blue flame pulsated 
from the bridge. The sound of the bullets 
striking made more noise than the ex- 
plosions. 

Five or six of the men below fell, knock- 
ing down their comrades, and a loud curse 
burst from the lips of Campo, who had 
a bullet through his arm. 

The mutineers tumbled in a heap at the 
bottom, and Instantly Cosmo, switching on 
all lights, led the way down upon them. 
His men, who had no arms, seized anything 
they could get their hands on that would 
serve to strike a blow, and followed him. 

The conspirators were overwhelmed by 
the suddenness and fury of the attack. 

Four of them were killed outright and 
five were wounded, one so severely that he 
survived only a few hours. 

Coilmo’s quick and overwhelming victory 
was due to the fact that the mutineers, 



in mounting the steps, could not see him 
and his men in the shadows. And when 
the automatic weapons, which fired three 
shots per second by repeated pressure of 
the trigger, from a chamber containing 
twenty-one cartridges, once opened on 
them, they could do nothing in the. hail 
of missiles, especially, when crowded to- 
gether on the steps. 

Campo was the only one who had any 
fight left in him. He struck Cosmo a blow 
on the head that felled him, and then 
darted out upon the forepart of the dome, 
_ running on* the cleats, and made his way 
to the top. 

Cosmo was on his feet in a second and 
rushing in pursuit, closely followed by Jim 
Waters. The fugitive ran for the ratlines 
leading to the lookout on the central mast. 
He climbed them like a squirrel, and the 
man in the cro’nest, amazed at the sight 
below him, stared at the approaching 
mutineer, unable to utter a cry. Campo, 
who as the moonbeams showed, now had 
a knife in his teeth, rapidly approached, 
and the lookout shrank in terror. But 
before Campo could reach the cro’nest, 
a blinding light dazzled his eyes. Cosmo 
had shouted an order to Peterson to run 
back to the bridge and turn a search-light 
upon the mast. Then Campo heard a 
thundering voice below him; 

“Take another step and I’ll blow you 
into the sea!” 

He glanced below, and saw Cosmo and 
Waters covering him with their pistols. 

“Not another step!” roared Cosmo again. 
“Come down, and I’ll give you a trial for 
your life.” 

Campo hesitated; but, seeing that he 
could be shot down, and finding a gleam 
of hope in Cosmo’s words, he turned and 
came slowly down. The moment he 
touched the bottom he was seized by 
Waters and another man, and, under 
-Cosmo’s directions, his hands were be- 
hind his back. 

Ten minutes later the members of the 
crew who had been caught by the muti- 
neers in the gangways were all unbound, 
and then Cosmo broke open the door of 
his cabin, the key having been lost or 
thrown away by Campo, and the captain 
and Joseph Smith were released. 

“Well, we’ve got ’em,” said Cosmo grimly 
to the captain. “The mutiny is at an end, 
and there’ll never be another.” 

In the meantime many of the passengers 
had been aroused by the unaccustomed 
noises, although the pistols had not made 
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enough sound to be heard from the place 
where they fired. Nightcapped heads ap- 
peared on all sides, and some, in scanty 
clothing, were wandering in the passage- 
ways, demanding what the trouble was. 
Cosmo, the captain, and Joseph Smith re- 
assured them, saying that there was no 
danger, and that something had happened 
which would be explained in the morning. 

The prisoners — and the whole fifteen 
were finally captured — were locked up in 
a strong room, and a surgeon was sent to 
dress their wounds. Cosmo Versal and the 
captain resumed their accustomed places 
on the bridge, where they talked over the 
affair, and Cosmo explained his plans for 
the morrow. 

“I’ll give him his trial, as T promised,” 
Cosmo said in conclusion, “and you'll see 
what it will be. Mutiny aboard this Ark!” 
And he struck the rail a violent blow with 
'his fist. 

T he next morning directly after break- 
fast Cosmo called, all passengers and 
crew into the grand saloon, where many 
wondering looks were exchanged and many 
puzzling questions asked. When the muti- 
neers, with hands tied behind their backs 
and their many bandages on arms and 
legs, were led in, exclamations of astonish- 
ment were heard, and some of the timid 
ones shrank away in fear; 

Cosmo lost no time with preliminaries. 
"These men,” he said, taking his stand 
upon the platform, “have mutinied and 
tried to capture the Ark. This fellow” — 
pointing to Campo — "was the concocter 
and -leader of the plot. He intended to 
throw me and Captain Arms, and all of 
you whom he did not wish to retain for 
his fiendish purposes, into the sea. But 
Heaven has delivered them into our hands. 

I have promised them a' trial, and they 
shall have it. But it will be a trial in which 
justice shall not be cheated. I find that a 
moral poison has stolen into this selected 
company, and I will eliminate it for once ' 
and all.” 

The expressions of amazement and 
alarm redoubled in intensity. 

“Professor Abel Able, Professor Jeremiah 
Moses, Sir Wilfred Athelstone, Costak6 
Theriade,” Cosmo continued, “you will 
please come forward to act as members of 
the jury, of which I name myself also a 
member. I shall be both judge and juror 
here, but I will hear what the rest of you 
may have to say.” 

The men named stepped forward with 



some evidences of embarrassment^ and 
Cosmo gravely gave them seats beside him. 
Then he commanded that the prisoners 
should confront the jury, and heavily 
guarded, they were led to the front. 

The brutishness of Campo’s face, had 
never struck the passengers who had seen 
him before as it did now. He looked a ver- 
itable jailbird. At the same time he was 
evidently in terror for his life. He mut- 
tered something which nobody understood. 

Cosmo, who had informed himself of all 
the circumstances from Waters, and by 
privately questioning the others, had. satis- 
fied himself that the entire scheme of the 
mutiny was of Campo’s contrivance, and 
that they had been led into it solely by his 
persuasion and threats, ordered Waters'to 
speak. The seaman told a straight story of 
what he had heard and seen. Cosmo him- 
self then related the events of the night. 
When he had finished he turned to Campo 
and demanded what he had to say. 

Campo again muttered under his breath, 
but made no attempt to defend himself, 
simply saying: 

“You promised me a trial.” 

"And haven’t I given you a trial?” de- 
manded Cosmo with- flashing eyes."* “You 
thought you held the world in your grasp. 
It is I that holds It in my grasp, and you, 
too! You were going to make us ‘walk the 
plank.’ It is you who are going to walk it! 
Is that the verdict?” (tximing to the four 
jurymen) . 

Some of them nodded, some simply 
stared at Cosmo, surprised by the ve- 
hemence of his manner. 

“Enough,” he said. “As to you,” address- 
ing the other prisoners, “you have had 
your lesson; see that you don’t forget it! 
Release them, and lead Campo to the 
promenade deck.” 

Nobody thought that Cosmo would liter- 
ally execute his threat to make the mu- 
tineer walk the plank, but, as he had told 
Captain Arms, they didn’t know him. They 
were about to see that in Cosmo Versal 
they had not only a prophet, a leader, arid 
a judge, but an inexorable master also. 

A plank was prepared and placed slop- 
ing from the rail. 

“Walk!” said Cosmo firmly. 

To everybody’s surprise, Campo, with' 
blinded eyes, started immediately up the 
plank, followed its full length with quick, 
unfaltering step, and plunging from the 
end, disappeared in the sea. 

Many had turned away, unable to -look, 
but many also saw the tragedy to the end. 
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Then a profound sigh wa5 heard from the 
whole company of spectators. As they 
turned away, talking in awed voices, they 
felt, as never before, that the world had 
shrunk to the dimensions of the Ark, and 
that Cosmo Versal was its dictator. 

That same afternoon Cosmo arranged 
one of his “conferences,” and nqbody dared 
to be absent, although all minds were yet 
too much excited to follow the discussions 
which few could understand. But at length 
Costak6 Theriade concentrated their at- 
tention by a wild burst of eloquence about 
the wonders of the inter-atomic forces. 
Sir Athelstone, unable to endure the ap- 
plause that greeted his rival, abruptly 
sprang to his feet, his round face red with 
anger, and shouted: 

"I say, you know, this is twaddle!" 

“Will the Englishman interrupt not?” 
cried Theriade, with his eyes ablaze. “Shall 
I project not the Sir Englishman to the 
feeshes?” 

He looked as if he were about to try to 
execute his threat, and Sir Athelstone as- 
sumed a boxing attitude; but before hos- 
tilities could begin a loud shout from the 
deck, followed by cries and exclamations, 
caused everybody to rush out of the saloon. 

Those ’ who succeeded in getting a 
glimpse over the shoulders of the members 
of the crew, who were already lined up 
along the only portion of the bulwarks 
available for seeing the part of the ocean 
on which attention seemed to be fixed, 
stared open-mouthed at a round-backed 
mass of shining metal, with a circular 
aperture on the top, the cover of which 
was canted to one side, and there stood a 
man, waving a gold-laced red kepi, and 
bowing and smiling with great civility. 

CHAPTER Vn 

THE JtTLES VERNE 

T he swell of the sea caused the 
strange looking craft to rise and sink 
a little, and sometimes the water ran 
bubbling all around the low rim of the 
aperture, in the center of which the red- 
capped man stood, resting on some invisi- 
ble support, repeating his salutations and 
amicable smiles, and balancing his body to 
the rocking of the waves with the uncon- 
scious skUl of a sailor. 

The Ark was running slowly, but It 
would very soon have left the stranger in 
Its wake if he had not also been in motion. 
It was evident that the object under his 
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feet must be a submersible vessel of some 
kind, although it was of a type which Cap- 
tain Arms, standing beside Cosmo on the 
bridge, declared that he had never set eyes 
on before. It lay so low in the water that 
nothing could be seen of its motive ma- 
chinery, but it kept its place alongside the 
Ark with the ease of a dolphin, and grad- 
ually edged in closer.. 

When it was so near that he coiild be 
heard speaking in a voice hardly raised 
above the ordinary pitch, the man, first 
again lifting his cap with an elegant ges- 
ture, addressed Cosmo Versal by name, 
using the English language with a scarcely 
perceptible accent: 

"M. Ver^l, I offer you my felicitations 
upon the magnificent appearance of your 
Ark, and I present my compliments to the 
ladies and gentlemen of your company.” 
And then he bowed once more to the 
passengers,, who were almost crowding 
each other over the side in their eagerness 
to both see and hear. 

“Thank you,” responded Cosmo, “but 
who are you?” 

“Captaine Ives de Beauxchamps, of the 
French army.” 

“Where’s the navy, then?” blurted out 
Captain Arms. 

De Beauxchamps glanced at the speaker 
a little disdainfully, and then replied 
gravely: 

“Alas! At the bottom of the sea — with all 
the other navies.” 

“And how have you escaped?” demanded 
Cosmo Versal. 

“As you see, in a submersible.” 

“Can it be possible!” exclaimed Cosmo. 
“And you have been in the sea ever since 
the beginning of the flood?” 

“Since the first rise of- the ocean on the 
coast of Brest.” 

"Have you no companions?” 

“Six — in truth seven.” 

“Astonishing!” said Cosmo Versal. "But 
I heard nothing of the preparation of a 
submersible. In fact, the idea of such a 
thing never occurred to me. You must 
have made your preparations secretly.” 
“We did. We did not share your certainty, 
M. VersAl, concerning the arrival of a 
deluge. Even when we embarked we were 
not sure that it would be more than an af- 
fair of the coasts.” 

"But you must be on the point of starva- 
tion by this time. The flood has only be- 
gun. This cessation is but for a time, while 
we are passing a gap in the nebula. You 
will come aboard the Ark. I had chosen 
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my company, but your gallant escape, and 
the ability that you have shown, prove 
that you are worthy to aid in the re- 
establishment of the race, and I have no 
doubt that your companions are equally 
worthy.” 

The Frenchman bowed politely, and with 
a slight smile replied: 

“I believe, M. Versal, that the Jules 
Veme is as safe and comfortable, and pro- 
portionately as well provisioned, as your 
Ark.” 

“So you call it the Jules Verne?” re- 
turned Cosmo, smiling in his turn. 

“We were proud to give it that name, and 
its conduct has proved that it is worthy 
of it.” 

“But you will surely come aboard and 
shake hands, and let us offer you a, little 
hospitality,” said Cosmo. 

“I should be extremely happy to pay my 
compliments to the ladies,” responded De 
Beauxchamps, “but I must postpone that 
pleasure for the present. In the meantime, 
however, I should be glad if you would 
lower a landing stage, and permit me to 
send aboard the seventh member of our 
party, who, I venture to think, may find 
the Ark a more comfortable abode than 
our submersible.” 

“And who may that person be?” 

"The King of England.” A pause. 

“Yes," resumed the Frenchman, “we 
picked UR His Majesty the first day after 
the deluge began to descend from the sky.” 

Exclamations of surprise and worfder 
were heard on all sides. 

“I will lower a ladder at once,” Cosmo 
called out, and immediately ran down to 
the lowest deck, commanding his men' to 
make haste. 

TYie~ Jules Verne was, skillfully brought 
close up to the side of the Ark, so that the , 
visible part of her rounded back was near- 
ly in contact with the bottom of the com- 
panion-ladder when it had been lowered. 
The sea was so calm that there was little 
difficulty in executing this maneuver. De 
Beauxchamps disappeared in the depths of 
the submersible, and after a few minutes 
reemerged into sight, supporting on his 
arm a stout, rather short man, whose face, 
it was evident, had once been full and rud- 
dy, was now pale and worn. 

“It is he!” exclaimed an English member 
of Cosmo’s company to some of his fellow 
countrymen who had forced their way to 
the front. 

"It is the king!” 

And then occurred a singular thing, in- 



spired by the marvelous clrciimstances of 
this meeting of the sovereign of a drowned 
kingdom, upon the bosom of the waters 
that had destroyed it, with the mere hand- 
ful that remained alive out of all the 
millions of his subjects. 

These loyal English people bared their 
heads (and there were three women 
among them) and sang, with a pathos that 
surely the old hymn had never expressed 
before, their national anthem, God Save 
the King. 

The effect was immense. Every head 
aboard the Ark was immediately uncov- 
ered. De Beauxchamps removed his cap, 
and one or two bared hea^ could be seen 
peering out of the interior of the submersi-"' 
ble below him. As the king was steadied 
across to the bottom of the companion- 
ladder, the voices of the singers rose loud- 
er, and many of the other passengers, 
'moved by sympathy, or carried 'away by 
epidemic feeling, joined in the singing. 
Never had any monarch a greeting like 
that! Its recipient was moved to the 
depths of his soul, and but for the aid 
given him would have been unable to as- 
cend the swaying steps. 

As he was assisted upon the deck, the 
song ceased and a great cheer broke forth. 
There were tears in his eyes, and he trem- 
bled in every limb, when he returned the 
welcoming pressure of Cosmo Versal^s 
hand. 

The moment he saw that the king was 
safely aboard the Ark, De Beauxchamps,. 
with a farewell salutation, disappeared 
into the interior of the Jules Verne, and 
the submersible sank out of sight as gently- 
as if it had been a huge fish that had come 
to the top of the sea to take a look about. 

A fter the sensation caused by the ar- 
rival of the English monarch aboard, 
the Ark had somewhat quieted down, and 
after his majesty had had an opportunity 
to recover himself, Cosmo Versal invited- 
his new guest to tell the story of his es- 
cape; They were seated in Cosmo’s cabin, 
and there were present Joseph Smith, Pro^ 
fessor Jeremiah Moses, Professor Abel Able, 
and Amos Blank, beside several other' 
members of the ship’s company, including'- 
two of the loyal Englishmen who had been’’ 
the first to strike up the national anthem- 
on seeing their rescued king. 

Richard Edward, or Richard IV as -he 
was officially entitled,- was one of the' best' 
kings England ever had. He was popular' 
not only because of his almost democratic 
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manners and the simplicity of his life, but 
more because he was a great lover of 
peace. We have already seen how he was 
chosen, solely on that account, to be of 
the number of the rulers invited to go in 
the Ark. He had not even replied to Cos- 
mo’s invitation, but that was simply be- 
cause, like everybody about him in whom, 
he placed confidence, he regarded Cosmo 
Vers4l as a mere ' mountebank, and 
thought that there was no more danger of 
a universal flood than of the fall of the 
moon out of the sky. 

Before responding to Cosmo’s request he 
made a gracious reference to the indiffer- 
ence with which he had formerly treated 
his present host. 

“1 am sorry Mr. Versal,” he said, with a 
deprecatory smile, “that I did not sooner 
recognize the fact that your knowledge 
surpassed that of my scientific advisers.” 
“Your majesty was not alone,” replied 
Cosmo, gravely, turning with his finger a 
sniall globe that stood on his desk. “Prom 
all these deep-sunken continents,” (wav- 
ing his hand toward the globe), “if the 
voices once heard there could now speak, 
there would arise a mighty sound of la- 
ment for that error.” 

The king looked at him with an expres- 
sion of surprise. He glanced from Cosmo’s 
diminutive figure to his great overhanging 
brow, marked with the lines of thought, 
and a look of instinctive deference came 
into his eyes. 

“But,” continued Cosmo Versil, “it is 
bootless to speak of these things now. I beg 
that Your Majesty will condescend to en- 
lighten us concerning the fate of that 
great kingdom, of ancient renown, over 
which you so worthily reigned.” 

An expression of deepest pain passed 
across the face of Richard Edward. For 
some moments he remained buried in a 
mournful silence, and many sighs came 
from his breast. All looked at him with 
profound commiseration. At last he raised 
his head, and said, sorrowfully and bro- 
kenly: 

“My kingdom is drowned — ^my subjects 
have perished, almost to the last soul — 
my family, my gracious consort, my chil- 
dren— all, all— gone!” 

Here he broke down, and could speak no 
more. Not a word was spoken for a time in 
the room, and the two Englishmen present 
wept with their unfOTtunate king. 

Cosmo Versal was no less deeply moved 
than the others. He sat, for a while, in 
complete silence. Then he arose and, going 
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to the king, put his hand upon his shoul- 
der, and talked to him long, in a low, con- 
soling voice. At last the broken -spirited 
monarch was able to suppress his emotions 
sufiflciently to recite, but with many inter- 
ruptions while he remastered his feelings, 
the story of his woes and of his marvelous 
escape. 

“Sir Francis Brook,” he said, “prepared a 
barge, when the water invaded London, 
and in that barge we escaped — Her Royal 
Majesty, our children, and number of mem- 
bers of the royal household — the barge 
was the only vessel of levium that existed 
in England. Sir Francis had furnished ahd 
provisioned it well, and we did not think 
that it would be necessary to go farther 
than to some high point in the interior. 
Sir Francis was of the opinion that Wales 
would afford a secure refuge. 

“It was a terrible thing to see the drown- 
ing of London, the sweeping of the awfiU 
bore that came up the Thames from the 
sea, the shipping wrecked by the tearing 
waves, the swirl of the fast-rising water 
round the immense basin in which the city 
lay, the downfall of the great buildings — 
Westminster Abbey was one of the first 
that succumbed — the overturned boats, and 
even great^ vessels floating on their sides, or 
bottom up, the awful spectacle of the 
bodies of the drowned tossing in the waves 
— all these sights were before our horrified 
eyes while the vast eddy swept us round 
and round until the water rose so high that 
we were driven off toward the southwest. 

“That we should have escaped at all was 
a miracle of miracles. It was the wonderful 
buoyancy of the levium barge that saved 
us. But the terrors of that scene can never 
fade from my memory. And the fearful 
sufferings of the queen! And our children 
— but I cannot go on with this!” 

“Calm yourself, Your Majesty,” said Cos- 
mo sympathetically. “The whole world has 
suffered with you. If we are spared and are 
yet alive, it is through the hand of Provi- 
dence — to which we miust bow.”' 

“We must have passed over Surrey and 
Hampshire,” the king resumed, “the in- 
vasion of the sea having buried the hills.” 

“I am surprised at that,” said Cosmo. "I 
did not think that the sea had anywhere 
attained so great an elevation before the 
nebula condensed. At New York the com- 
plete drowning of the city did not occur 
until the downpour from the sky began.” 

"Oh! that deluge from the heavens!” 
cried the king. “What we had suffered 
before seemed but little in comparison. It 
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came upon us after night; and the absolute 
darkness, the awful roaring, the terrific 
force of the falling water, the sense of 
suffocation, the rapid filling of the barge 
until the water was about our necks — these 
things drove, us wild with despair. 

“I tried to sustain my poor queen in my 
arms, but she struggled to seize the children 
and hold them above the water, and in her 
efforts she escaped from my hands, and 
henceforth I could find her no more^ I 
stumbled about, but it was impossible to 
see; it was.impossible to hear. At last I fell 
unconscious, face downward, as it after- 
ward appeared, upon a kind of bench at the 
rear end of the barge, which was covered 
with a narrow metallic roofing, and raised 
above the level of the bulwarks. It was 
there that I had tried to shelter the queen 
and the children. 

“In some way I must have become lodged 
there, under the awning, in such a posi- 
tion that the pitching of the barge failed 
to throw" me off. I never regained con- 
sciousness until I heard a voice shouting in 
my ear, and. felt some one pulling me, and 
when I had recovered my senses, I found‘d 
myself in the submersible.” 

“And aU' your companions were gone?” 
asked Cosmo, in a voice shaking with pity. 

“Yes, oh. Lord! All! They have been 
swept overboard by the waves — and would 
that I had gone with them!” 

The poor king broke down^ again and 
sobbed. After a long pause, Cosmo asked 
gently: 

“Did the Frenchman tell you how he 
came upon the barge?” 

“He said that in rising to the surface to 
find out the state of things there, the sub- 
mersible came up directly under the barge, 
canting it in such a way that I was rolled 
out and he caught me as I was swept close 
to the opening.” 

“But how was it that the downpour, 
entering the submersible, when the cover 
was removed, did not fill it with water?” 

“He had the cover so arranged that it 
served as an almost complete protection 
from the rain. Some water did enter, but 
not much.” 

“A wonderful man, that Frenchman,” 
said Cosmo. “He would be an acquisition 
for me. What did he say his name was? 
Oh, yes, De Beauxchamps — I’ll make a note 
of that. I shouldn’t wonder if we heard of 
him again.” 

Cosmo VersAl was destined to encounter 
Ives De Beauxchamps and his wonderful 
submersible Jules Veme sooner, and under 



more dramatic circumstances than he 
probably anticipated. 

A fter the English king had so strange- 
ly become a member of its company the 
Ark resumed its course in the direction of 
what had once been Europe. The spot 
where the meeting with the Jules Verne 
had occurred was west of Cape Finlsterre 
and, according to the calculations of Cap- 
tain Arms, in longitude fifteen degrees, 
four minutes west; latitude forty-four 
degrees, nine minutes north. 

Cosmo decided to run into the Bay of 
Biscay, skirting its southern coast in order 
to get a view of the Cantabrian Mountains, 
many of whose peaks, he thought, ought 
still to He well above the level of the water. 

“There are the Peaks of Europa,” said 
Captain Arms, “which He less than twenty 
miles directly back from the coast. The 
highest point is eight thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy feet above sea level. We 
could get near enough to it, without any 
danger, to see how high the water goes;” 
“Do you know the locaUty?” demanded 
Cosmo, 

"As well as I know a compass-card!” 
exclaimed the captain. “I’ve seen the 
Europa peaks a hundred times. I was 
wrecked once on that coast, and being of 
an inquiring disposition, I took the oppor- 
tunity to go up into the range and see the 
old mines — and a curious sight it was, too. 
But the most curious sight of aU was the 
shepherdesses of Tresvido, dressed just like 
the men in homespun breeches that never 
wore out. You’d meet ’em anywhere on the 
slopes of the*^ico de Ferro, cruising about 
with their flocks. And the cheese that they 
made! There never was any such cheese!” 
“Well, if you know the place so weU,” said 
Cosmo, “steer for it as fast as you can, I’m 
curious to find out just how high this flood 
has gone, up to the present moment,” 
“Maybe we can rescue a shepherdess,” 
returned the captain, chuckling. “She’d 
be an ornament to your new Garden of 
Eden.” 

They kept on untU, as they approached 
longitude five degrees west, they began to 
get gHmpses of the mountains of northern 
Spain. The coast was all under deep water, 
but some of the peaks could be made out 
far inland. At length; by cautious naviga- 
tion, Captain Arms got the vessel quite 
'close to the old shore line of the Asturlasj 
and then he. recognized the Europa peaks. 

“There they are,” he; cried:. “I’d know ’em 
if they’d emigrated to the middle of Africa; 
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There’s the old Torre de Cerredo and the 
Pena Santa.” 

“How high did you say the main peak 
is?” asked Cosmo. 

"She’s eight thousand six hundred and 
seventy feet.” 

“From your knowledge of the coast, do 
you think it safe to run in closer?” 

“Yes, if you’re sure the water is not' less 
than two thousand four hundred feet above 
the old level we can get near enough to see 
the waterline on the peaks, from the 
cro’nest, which is two hundred feet high.” 

“Go ahead, then.” 

They got closer than they had imagined 
possible, so close that, from the highest 
lookout on the Ark, they were able with 
their telescopes to see very clearly where 
the water washed the barren mountain- 
sides at what seemed to be stupendous 
elevation. 

“I’m sorry about your shepherdesses,” 
said Cosmo, smiling. “I don’t think you'd 
find any there to rescue if you could get to 
them. They must all have been lost in the 
torrents that poured down those moun- 
t^ns.” 

“More’s the pity,” said Captain Arms. 
“That was a fine lot of women. There'll be 
no more cheese like what they made at 
Tresvido.” 

Cosmo inquired if the captain’s acquaint- 
ance with the topography of the range en- 
abled him to say how high that water was. 
The captain, after long inspection, declared 
that he felt sure that it was not less than 
four thousand feet above the old coast line. 

"Then,” said Cosmo, “if you’re right 
about the elevation of what you call the 
Torre de Cerredo there must be four thou- 
;^nd six hundred and seventy feet of its 
upper part still out of water. We’ll see if 
that is so.” 

Cosmo made the measurements with his 
instruments, and announced that the result 
showed the substantial accuracy of Captain 
Arm's guess. 

“I suspected as much,” he muttered. 
“Those tremendous downpours, which may 
have been worse elsewhere than where we 
encountered them, have Increased the rise 
nearly seventy per cent above what my 
gages Indicated. Now that 1 know this,” he 
contmued, addressing the captain, “I’ll 
change the course of the Ark. I’m anxious 
to get into the Indian Ocean as soon as 
possible. It would be a great waste of time 
to go back in order to cross the Sahara, 
and with this increase of level It Isn’t 
necessary. We’ll Just set out across south- 



ern France, keeping along north of the 
Pyrenees, and so down into the region of 
the Mediterranean.” 

Captain Arms was astonished by the 
boldness of this suggestion, and at first he 
strongly objected to their taking such a 
course. 

“There’s some pretty high ground in 
southern France,” he said. “There’s the 
Cevennes mountains, which approach a 
good long way toward the Pyrenees. Are 
you sure the depth of water is the same 
everywhere?” 

“What a question for an old mariner to 
ask!” returned Cosmo. “Don’t you know 
that the level of the sea is the same every- 
where? The flood doesn't make ahy dif- 
ference. It seeks its level like any other 
water.” 

"But it may be risky steering between 
those mountains,” persisted the captain. 

“Nonsense! As long as the sky is clear, 
you can get good observations, and you 
ought to be navigator enough not to run on 
a mountain.” 

Cosmo Versdl, as usual, was unalterable 
in his resolution — he only changed when 
he had reasons of his own — and the course 
of the Ark was laid, accordingly, for the 
old French coast of the Landes, so low that 
it was now covered with nearly four thou- 
sand feet of water. The feelings of the pas- 
sengers were deeply stirred when they 
learned that they were actually sailing over 
burled Europe, and they gazed in astonish- 
ment at the water beneath them, peering 
down into it as if they sought to discover 
the dreadful secrets that it hid, and talking 
excitedly in a dozen languages. 

T he Ark progressed slowly, making not 
more than five or six knots, and on the 
second day after J;hey dropped the Penas 
de Europa they were passing along the 
northern flank "of the Pyrenees and over 
the basin in which had lain the beautiful 
city of Pau. The view of the Pyrenees fr^mi 
this point had always been celebrated as 
one of the most remarkable in the world. 

Now it had lost its beauty, but gained In 
spectacular grandeur. All of France, as far 
as the eye extended, was a sea, with long 
oceanic swells slowly undulating its surface. 
This sea abruptly came to an end where 
it met the mountains, which formed for it 
a coast unlike any that the hundreds of 
eyes which wonderingly surveyed it from 
the Ark had ever beheld. 

Beyond the drowned vales and sub- 
merged ranges, which they knew lay be- 
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neath the watery flooC^jSefbre them rose 
the heads of the Pic da^Mldi, the Pic de* 
Ger; the Pic de Bigorre, the Massif du Ga- 
bizos, the Pic Monne, and dozens of other 
famous eminences, towering in broken 
ranks like the bearskins of a “forlorn hope,” 
resisting to the last, in pictures of old-time 
battles. 

Here, owing to the configuration of the 
drowned land, it was possible for the Ark to 
approach quite close to some of the wading 
mountains, and Cosmo seized the oppor- 
tunity to make a new measure of. the 
height of the flood, which he found to be 
surely not less than his former estimates 
had shown. 

Surveying with telescopes the immense 
shoulders of the Monne, the Viscos, the 
d’Ardiden, and the nearer heights, when 
they were floating above the valley of 
Lourdes, Cosmo and the captain saw the 
terrible effects that had been produced 
by the torrents of rain, which had stripped 
off the vegetation whose green robe had 
been the glory of the high Pyrenees on the 
French side. 

Presently their attention was arrested by 
some moving objects, and at a second 
glance they perceived that these were 
human beings. 

“Good -Heaven!" exclaimed Cosmo Ver- 
sdl; “There are survivors here. They have 
climbed the mountains, and found shelter 
among the rocks. I should" not have 
thought it possible.” 

“And there are women among them,v 
said Captain Arms, lowering his telescope. 
“You will not leave them there!” 

“But what can I do?” 

“Lower away the boats,” replied the 
captain. “We've got plenty of them.” 
“There may be thousands there,” re- 
turned , Cosmo, musing. “I can't take them 
all.” 

“Then take as many as you can. By gad, 
sir,. I'll not leave 'em.” 

By this .time some of the pa.^engers who 
had. powerful glasses had discovered the 
refugees, on the distant heights, and. great 
excitement spread throughout the Ark. 
Cries arose from all parts of the vessel : 
“Rescue them ! ” “Go to their aid!” 
"Don't let them perish!” 

Cosmo -Versal was in a terrible quandary. 
He was by no means without humanity, 
and was capable of deep and sympathetic 
feeling, as we have seen, but he already 
bad as many persons in the Ark as he 
thought ought to be taken, considering the 
provision- that had been made, and, besides. 



he could not throw off, at once, his original 
conviction of the necessity of carefully- 
choosing his companions. He remained for 
a long time buried in thought, while the 
captain fumed with impatience, and at last 
declared that if Cosmo did not give the 
order to lower away the boats he would do 
it himself. 

At length Cosmo, yielding rather to his 
0 |wn humane -feelings than to the urglngs 
of others, consented to make the experi- 
ment. Hailf a dozen levlum launches were 
quickly lowered and sent off, while the Ark, 
with slowed engines, remained describing 
a circle as near the mountains as it was 
safe to go. Cosmo himself embarked in the 
leading boat. 

The powerful motors of the launches 
carried them rapidly to the high slopes 
where unfortunates had sought- refuge, 
and as they approached, and the poor 
fugitives saw that deliverance was at hand; 
they began to shout, and cheer, and cry, 
and many of them fell on their knees upon 
the rocks and stretched their hands toward 
the, heavens. 

The launches were compelled to move 
with great caution when they got near the 
ragged sides of ttie submerged mountains 
(it was the Peyre Dufau on which the 
people had taken refuge), but the men 
aboard them were determined to effect the 
rescue, and they regarded no peril too 
closely. At last Cosmo’s launch found a 
safe landing, and the others quickly fol- 
lowed it. 

When Cosmo sprang out on a flat rock a 
crowd of men, women, and children, weep- 
ing, crying, sobbing, and uttering prayers 
and blessings, instantly surround^ h im 
Some wrung his hands in an ecstasy of joy^ 
some embraced him, some dropped on their 
knees before him and sought to kiss his 
hands. Cosmo could not restrain his tears, 
and the crews of the launches were equally 
affected. 

Many of these people could only speak 
the patoia of the mountains, but some were- 
refugees from the resorts in the valleys 
below, and among these were two English 
tourists who had been caught among the 
mountains by the sudden rising of the; 
flood. They exhibited comparative sang-r 
froid, arid served as spokesmen for the 
others. 

‘.‘Bah Jove!" exclaimed one of them, “but 
you're welcome, you know! This has been ■ 
a demnition close call! But what kind of a 
craft have you got out there?” 

“I'm Cosmo Versal." 
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“Then that’s the Ark we’ve heard about! 
•Pon honor, I should have recognized you, 
for I've seen your picture often enough. 
You’ve come to take us off, I suppose?” 

“Certainly,” replied Cosmo. “How many 
are there?” 

“All that you see here; about a hundred, 
I should say. No doubt there are others on 
the mountains round. There must have 
been a thousand of us when we started, but 
most of them perished, overcome by the 
downpour, or swept away by the torrents. 
Lord Swansdown (indicating his com- 
panion, who bowed gravely and stiffly) 
and myself — I’m Edward Whistlington — 
set out to walk over the Pyrenees from end 
to end, after the excitement about the 
great darkness died out, and we got as far 
as the Marbore, and then running down to 
Gavarnie we heard news of the sea rising, 
but we didn’t give too much credit to that, 
and afterward, keeping up in the heights, 
we didn’t hear even a rumor from the 
world below. 

"The sky opened on us like a broadside 
from an aerial squadron, and how we ever 
managed to get here I’m sure I can hardly 
tell. We were actually carried down the 
mountainsides by the water, and how it 
failed to drown us will be an everlasting 
mystery. Somehow, we found ourselves 
among tiiese people, who were trying to go 
up, assuring us- that there was nothing but 
water- below. And at last we discovered 
some sort of shelter here— and here we’ve 
been ever since.” 

“You cannot have had much to eat,” said 
Co^o. 

“Not too much, I assure you,” replied the 
Englishman, with a melancholy smUe. “But 
these people shared with us what little they 
had,, or could find — anything and every- 
thing that was eatable. They’re a devilish 
fine: lot, I tell you! 

66'WniEN the terrible rain suddenly 
vv ceased and the sky cleared,” he re- 
sumed, “we managed to get dry, after a day 
or two, and since then we’ve been chew- 
ing leather until there isn’t a shoe or a 
belt left. We thought "at first of trying to 
build rafts— but then where could we ^o? 
It wasn’t any use to sail out over a drowned 
country, with nothing in sight but the 
mountains around us, which looked no 
better than the one we were barely existing 
on,” 

“Then I must get you aboard the Ark 
before you starve,” said Cosmo. 

“Many have died of starvation already,” 
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Cosmo Versal had by thls time freed him- 
self of every trace of the reluctance which 
he had at first felt to Increasing the size of 
his ship’s company by adding recruits 
picked up at random. His sympathies were 
thoroughly aroused, and while he hastened 
the loading and departure of the launches, 
he asked the Englishmen who, with the 
impassive endurance of their race, stayed 
behind to the last, whether they thought 
that there were other refugees on the 
mountains whom they could reach. 

“I dare say there are thousands of the 
poor devils on these peaks around us, 
wandering among the rocks,” replied Ed- 
ward Whistlington, “but I fancy you 
couldn’t reach ’em.” 

“If I see any. I'll try,” returned Cosmo, 
sweeping with his telescope all the moun- 
tain flanks within view. 

At last, on the slopes of the lofty Mont 
Aigu across the submerged valley toward 
the- south, he caught sight of several 
human figures, one of which was plainly 
trying to make signals, probably to attract 
attention from the Ark. Immediately, with 
the- Englishmen and the remainder of 
those who had been found on the Peyre 
Dufau, he hastened in his launch to the 
rescue. 

They found four men and three women, 
who had escaped from the- narrow valley 
containing the bains de Gazost, and who 
were in the last stages of starvation. These 
were taken aboard, and then, no more be- 
ing in sight, Cosmo returned to the Ark, 
where the other launches had already 
arrived. 

And these were the last that were 
rescued from- the mighty range of the 
Pyrenees, in whose deep valleys had lain 
the famous resorts of Cauterets, the Eaux 
Bonnes, the Eaxix Chaudes, the Bagnier^ 
de Luchon, the Bagnieres de Bigorre, and a 
score of others. No doubt, as the English- 
men had said, thousands had managed to 
climb- the mountains, but none could now 
be seen, and those who may have been 
there were left to perish; 

There was great excitement in the Ark 
on the arrival of the refugees. The pas- 
sengers overwhelmed them with kind at- 
tentions, and when they had sufficiently 
recovered, listened with wonder and the 
deepest sympathy to their tales of suffer- 
ing and terror. 

Lord Swansdown and Edward Whistling- 
ton were amazed to find their king aboard 
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the Ark, and the English members of the 
company soon formed a sort of family 
party, presided over by the unfortunate 
monarch. The rescued persons numbered, 
in all, one hundred and six. 

The voyage of the Ark was now resumed, 
skirting the Pyrenees, but at an increasing 
distance. Finally Captain Arms announced 
that, according to his observations, they 
were passing over the site of the ancient 
and populous city of Toulouse. This re- 
called to Cosmo Versal’s memory the 
beautiful scenes of the fair and rich land 
that lay so deep under the Ark, and he 
began to talk with the captain about the 
glories of its history. 

He spoke of the last great conqueror that 
the world had known, Napoleon, and was 
discussing his marvelous career, and re- 
ferring to the fact that he had died on a 
rock in the midst of that very ocea.n which 
had now swallowed up all the scenes of his 
conquests, when the lookout telephoned 
down that there was something viable on 
the water ahead. 

In a little while they saw it — a small 
moving object, which rapidly approached 
the Ark. As it drew nearer both exclaimed 
at once: 

"The Jules Verne!** 

There could' be no mistaking It. It was 
riding with its.back just above the level of 
the sea; the French flag was fluttering 
from a small mast, and alrea,dy they could 
perceive the form of De ^auxchamps, 
standing in his old attitude, with his feet 
below the rim of the circular opening at 
the top. Cosmo ordered the Stars and 
Stripes to be displayed In salute, and, 
greatly pleased over the encounter, hurried 
below and had the companion-ladder made 
ready. 

"He’s got to come aboard this time, any- 
how!" he exclaimed. "I’ll take no refusal. 
I want to know that fellow better.” 

But this time De Beauxchamps had no 
thought of refusing the hospitalities of the 
Ark. As soon as he was within hearing he 
called out; 

"My salutations to M. Versdl and his 
charming fellow voyagers. May I be per- 
mitted to come aboard and present myself 
in person? I have something deeply inter- 
esting to tell.” 

Everybody in the Ark who could find a 
stanchng-place was watching the Jules 
Verne and trying to catch a glimpse of its 
gallant captain, and to hear what he said; 
and the moment his request was preferred 
a babel of voices arose, amid which could 



be distinguished such exclamations as: 
"Let him come!" "A fine fellow!” Wel- 
come, De Beauxchamps!” "Hurrah for the 
Jules Verne!” 

King Richard was in the fore rank of the 
spectators, waving his ‘hand to his pre- 
server. , 

"Certainly you can come aboard," cried 
Cosmo heartily, at the same time hasten- 
ing the preparations for lowering the lad- 
der. "We are all glad to see you. And 
bring your companions along with you.” 

D e BEAUXCHAMPS accepted Cosmo 
Versdl’s invitation to bring his com- 
panions with him into the Ark. The sub- 
mersible was safely moored alongside, 
where she rode easily in company with the 
larger vessel, and all mounted the compan- 
ion-ladder. The Frenchman’s six compan- 
ions were dressed, like himself, in the uni- 
form of the army. 

“Curious,” muttered Captain Arms in 
Cosmo’s ear, "that these soldiers should 
be the only ones to get off — and in a vessel, 
too. What were the seamen about?” 

"What were our seamen about?” re- 
turned Cosmo. "How many of them got 
off? I warned them that ships would not 
do. But it was a bright Jdea of this De 
Beauxchamps and his friends to build a 
submersible. It didn’t occur to me, or I 
would have advised their construction 
everywhere for small parties. But it would 
never have done for us. A submersible 
would not have been capacious enough for 
the party I wanted to take.” 

By this time, the visitors were aboard, 
and Cosmo and the others who could get 
near enough to grasp them by the hand 
greeted them effusively. King Richard re- 
ceived De Beauxchamps with emotion, and 
thanked him again and again for having 
saved his life; but, in the end, he covered 
his face and said in a broken voice; 

“M. De Beauxchamps, my gratitude to 
you is very deep— but, oh, the queen — the 
queen — and the children! I should have 
done better to perish with them.” 

Cosmo and De Beauxchamps soothed 
him as well as they could, and the former 
led the way into the grand saloon, in order 
that as many as possible might see and 
greet their visitors, who had come so mys-. 
terlously up out of the sea. 

All of the Frenchmen were as affable as 
their leader, and he presented them in 
turn. De Beauxchamps conversed almost 
gaily with such of the ladies as had suffi- 
cient command of their feelings to join the 
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throng that pressed about him and his 
companions. He was deeply touched by the 
story of the recent rescue of his country- 
men from the Pyrenees, and ' he went 
among them, trying to cheer them up, 
with the elan that no misfortune can eradi- 
cate from the Gallic nature. 

At length Cosmo reminded him that he 
had said that he had some interesting 
news to communicate. ' 

“Yes,” said De Beauxchamps, "I have 
just come from a visit to Paris.” 
Exclamations of amazement and incre- 
dulity were heard on all sides. 

“It is true,” resumed the Frenchman, 
though now his voice lost all its gaiety. 
“I had conceived the project of such a visit 
before I met the Ark and transferred His 
Majesty, the King of England, to your 
care. As soon as that was done I set out to 
make the attempt.” 

“But tell me first,” interrupted Cosmo, 
“how you succeded in finding the Ark 
again.” 

“That was not very, difficult,” replied De 
Beauxchamps, smiling. “Of course, it was 
to some extent accidental, for I didn’t 
know that- you would be here, navigating 
over France; but I had an idea that you 
might come this way if you had an inten- 
tion of seeing what had happened to Eu- 
rope, It is my regular custom to rise fre- 
quently to the surface to take a look 
around and make surer of my bearings 
and you know that the Ark makes a pretty 
large point on the waters. I saw it long be- 
fore you caught sight of me.” 

“Very well,” said Cosmo. 'Tlease go on 
with your story. It must, Indeed, be an 
extraordinary one.” 

“I was particularly desirous of seeing 
Paris again, deep as I knew her to lie un- 
der the waves," resumed De Beauxchamps, 
“because it was my home, and I had a 
house in the Champs filys6es. You cannot 
divorce the heart of a Frenchman from his 
home, though you should bury it under 
twenty oceans.” 

“Your family were lost?” 

“Thank God, I had no family. If I had 
had they would be with me. My compan- 
ions are all like myself in that respect. We 
have lost many friends, but no near rela- 
tives. As I was saying, I started for France, 
poor drowned France, as soon as I left you. 
With the powerful searchlight of the Jules 
Verne I could feel confident of avoiding ob- 
structions; and, besides, I knew very close- 
ly the height to which the flood had risen, 
and having the topography of my country 
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at my fingers’ ends, as does every officer of 
the army, I was able to calculate the depth 
at which we should run in order to avoid 
the hilltops.” 

“But surely,” said Cosmo, “it is impos- 
sible — at least, it seems so to me — that you 
can descend to any great depth — the pres- 
sure must be tremendous a few hundred 
feet down, to say nothing of possible thou- 
sands.” 

“All that,” replied the Frenchman, “has 
been provided for. You probably do not 
know to what extent we had carried exr 
periments in France on deep submersion 
of submarines before their general aban- 
donment when they were prohibited by 
international agreement in war. I was my- 
self perhaps the leader in those investiga- 
tions, and in the construction of the 
Jules Verne I took pains to improve on 
all that had hitherto been done. 

“Without going Into any description of 
my devices, I may simply remind you that 
nature has pointed' out ways of avoiding 
the consequences of the inconceivable 
pressures which calculation indicates at 
depths of a kilometer, or more, in her con- 
struction of the deep-sea fishes. It was by 
a study of them that I arrived at the se- 
cret of both penetrating to depths that 
would theoretically have seemed entirely 
impossible and of remaining at such 
depths.” I 

“Marvelous!” exclaimed Cosnio; “mar- 
velous beyond belief!” 

“I may add,” continued De Beaux- 
champs, smiling at the effect that his 
words had had upon the mind of tJie re- 
nowned Cosmo Versdl, “that the peculiar 
properties of levium, which you so wisely 
chose for your Ark, aided me in quite a 
different way. But I must return to my 
story. 

“We passed over the coast of France 
near the point where I knew lay the mouth 
of the Loire. I could have found my way 
by means of the compass sufficiently well; 
but since the sky was clear I frequently 
came to the surface in order, for greater 
certainty, to obtain sights of the sun and 
stars. 

“I dropped down at Tours and at Blols, 
and we plainly saw the walls of the old 
chateaux in the gleam of the search-light 
below us. There were monsters of the 
deep, such as the eye of man never beheld, 
swimming slowly about them, many of 
,them throwing a strange luminosity Into 
the water from their phosphorescent or- 
gans. 
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^ 6 A RRIVED over Orleans, we turned In 
the direction of Paris. As we ap- 
proached the site of the city 1 sank the 
submersible until we almost touched the 
higher hills. My search-light is so ar- 
ranged that it can be directed almost 
every way — up, down, to this side, and to 
that — and we swept it round us in every 
direction. 

“The light readily, penetrated the water 
and revealed sights which I have no power 
to describe, and some — reminders of the 
Immense population of human beings 
which had there met its end — which I 
would not describe if I could. To see a 
drowned face suddenly appear outeide the 
window, almost within touch— ah, that 
was too horrible! 

"We passed oyer Versailles, with the 
old palace still almost intact; over Sevres, 
with its porcelain manufactory yet in part 
standing — the tidal waves that had come 
up the river from the sea evidently caused 
much destruction Just before the down- 
pour had begun — and finally we ‘entered’ 
Paris. 

“We could see the embankments of the 
Seine beneath us as we passed up its 
course from the Point du Jour. From the 
site of the Champ de Mars I turned north- 
ward in search of the older part of the 
Champs Elys6es, where my house was, and 
we came upon the gn*eat Arc de Triomphe, 
which, you remember, dates from the time 
of Napoleon. 

"It was apparently uninjured, even the 
huge bronze groups remaining in their 
places, and the search-light, traversing its 
face, fell upon the heroic group on the east 
facade of the Marseillaise. You must have 
seen that, M. Vers61?” 

“Yes, many a time,” Cosmo replied. “The 
fury in the face of the female figure repre- 
senting the spirit of war, chanting the 
Marseillaise, and, sword in hand, sweep- 
ing over the heads of the soldiers, is the 
most terrible thing of human making I 
ever looked u^n.” 

‘Tt was not so terrible as another thing 
that our startled eyes beheld there,” said 
De Beauxchamps; “Coiled round the upper 
part of the arch, with its head resting di- 
rectly upon that figure of which you speak, 
was a monstrous, ribbon-shaped creature, 
whose flat, reddish body, at least a meter 
in width and apparently thirty meters 
long, and bordered with a sort of floatirig 
frill of a pinkish color, undulated with a 
motion that turned us sick at heart. 

“But the head was the most awful ob- 



ject that the fancy of a madman could 
conceive. There were two great round, 
projecting eyes, encircled with what I sup- 
pose' have been phosphorescent organs, 
which spread around in the water a green 
light that was absolutely horrifying and 
unearthly. 

“I turned away the search-light, and the 
eyes of that creature stared straight at 
us with a dreadful, stony look; and then 
the effect of the phosphorescence, height- 
ened by the absence of the greater light, 
became more terrible than before. We 
were unmanned, and I hardly had nerve 
enough to turn the submersible away and 
hurry from the neighborhood.” 

"i had not supposed,” said Cosmo, “that 
creatures of such a size could live in the 
deeper parts of the sea.” 

"I know,” returned De Beauxchamps, 
“that many have thought that the abysmal 
creatures were generally of small size, but 
they knew nothing about it. What could 
one have expected to learn of the secrets 
of life in the ocean depths from the small 
creatures which alone the trawls brought 
to the surface? The great monsters could 
not be captured in that way. But we have 
seen them— seen them taking possession of 
beautiful, drowned Paris — and we know 
what they are.” ' 

The fascinated hearers who had crowded 
about to listen to the narrative of De 
Beauxchamps shuddered at this part of it, 
and some of the women turned away with 
exclamations of horror. 

“I see that I am drawing my picture in 
too fearful colors,” he said, “and I shall 
refrain from telling of the other inhab- 
itants of the abyss that we found in pos- 
session of what I, as a Frenchman, must 
call the most splendid capital that the 
world contained. 

“Oh, to think that all that beauty, all 
.those great palaces filled with the master- 
works of art, all those proud architectural 
piles, all that scene of the most joyous 
like that the earth contained, is now be- 
come the dweUing-place of the terrible 
fauna of the deep, creatures that never 
saw the sun; that never felt the trans- 
forming force of the evolution which had 
made the face of the globe so glorious; 
that never quitted their abysrnal homes 
until this awful flood spread their empire 
over the whole earth!” 

There was a period of profound silence 



"Creat HeavensI” he said h> himself. "It 
is the prophecy of the Second Deluge f’ 
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while De Beauxchamps’ face worked spas- 
modically under the influence of emotions, 
the sight of which would alone have suf- 
ficed to convince his hearers of the truth 
of what he had been telling. Finally Cosmo 
Versdr.-bi^eaklng the silence asked: 

“Did you find your home?” 

“Yes. It was there. I found it out. I 
illuminated it with the search-light. I 
gazed into the broken windows, trying to 
peer through the- watery medium that 
filled and darkened the interior. The 
roof was broken, but the walls were intact. 
I thought of the happy, happy years that I 
had passed there when I had a family, and 
when Paris was an Eden, the sunshine of 
•the world. And then I wished to see no 
more, and we rose out of the midst of that 
sunken city and sought the daylight far 
above. 

“I had thought to tell you,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “of the condition in 
which we found the great monuments of 
the city — of the Pantheon, yet standing on 
its hill with its roof crushed in; of Notre 
Dame — a wreck, but the towers still stand- 
ing proudly; of the old palace of the 
Louvre, through whose broken roofs and 
walls we caught glimpses., of the treasures 
washed by the water within — but I find 
that I have not courage to go on. I had 
imagined that it would be a relief to speak 
of these things, but I do not find it so.” 

66 A FTER leaving Paris, then you made 
no other explorations?” said Cosmo. 

“None. I should have had no heart for 
more. I had seen enough. And yet I do 
not • regret that I went there. I should 
never have been content not to have seen 
my beautiful city- once more; even lying 
in her watery shroud. I loved her living; 

I have seen her dead. It is finished. What 
more is there, M. Versal?” With a sudden 
change of manner; “You have predicted 
all this, and perhaps .you know more. 
Where do we go to die?” 

“We shall not die,” replied Cosmo Ver- 
sil forcefully. “The Ark and your Jules 
Verne will save us.” 

“To what purpose?” demanded the 
Frenchman, his animation all gone. “Can 
there be any pleasure in floating upon or 
beneath the waves that cover a lost world? 
Is a brief prolongation of such a life worth 
the effort of grasping for?” 

"Yes,” said Cosmo with still greater 
energy. “We may still save the race. I 
have chosen most of my companions in the 
Ark for that purpose. Not only may we 



save the race of man, but we may lead it 
up upon a higher plane; we may apply the 
principles of eugenics as they have never 
yet been applied. You, M. De Beauxchamps, 
have shown that you are of ^the stock that 
is required for the regeneration of the 
world.” 

“But where can the world be regene- 
rated?” asked De Beauxchamps with, a 
bitter laugh. "There is nothing left but 
mountain-tops.” 

“Even they will be covered,” said Cosmo. 

“Do you mean that the deluge has not 
yet reached its height?” ^ 

“Certainly it has not. We are in an open 
space in the enveloping nebula. After a 
little we shall enter the nucleus, and then 
will come the worst.” 

“And yet you talk of saving the race!” 
exclairtied the^ Frenchman with another 
bitter laugh. 

“I do,” replied Cosmo, “and it will be 
done.” 

“But how?” 

‘Through, the reemergence of' land.” 

“That recalls our former conversation,” 
put in Professor Abel Able. “It appears to 
me impossible that, when the earth is 
once covered with a universal ocean,? it 
can ever disappear or materially lower its 
level. Geological ages would be required 
for the level of the water to be lowered 
even a few feet by the escape of vapor into 
space.” 

“No,” returned . Cosmo Versal, “I have 
demonstrated that the idea is wrong.. Un- 
der the immense pressure of an ocean ris- 
ing six miles above the ancient sea level, 
the water will rapidly be forced into the 
Interstices of the crust, and thus a ma- 
terial reduction of level will be produced 
within a few years — five at the most. That 
will give us a foothold. I have no doubt 
that even now the water around us Is 
slightly lowering through that cause. 

“But that in itself will not be sufficient. I 
went all over this ground in my original 
calculations. The intrusion of the immense 
mass of ocean water into the Interior of 
the crust of the earth will result in a< grand 
geological upheaval. The lands will re- 
emerge above the former one through the 
internal stresses of the globe.” 

The scientific men present listened with 
breathless interest, but some of them with 
many Incredulous shakings of the head. 

“You must becaware,” continued Cosmo, 
addressing them particularly, “that it has 
been demonstrated that the continents 
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and the great mountain ranges are buoyed 
up, and, as it were, are floating somewhat 
like slags on the internal magma. The 
mean density of the crust is less under the 
land and the mountains than under the 
old sea-beds. This is especially true of the 
Himalayan region. 

“That uplift is probably the most recent 
of all, and it is there, where at present the 
highest land of the globe exists, that I 
expect that the new upheaval will be most 
strongly manifested. It is for that reason, 
and not merely because it is now the high- 
est part of the earth, that I am going 
with the Ark to Asia.” 

“But,” said Professor Jeremiah Moses, 
“the upheaval of which you speak may 
produce a complete revolution in the sur- 
face of the earth, and if new lands are 
upthrust they may appear at unexpected 
points.” 

“Not at all,” returned Cosmo. “The tec- 
tonic features of the globe were fixed at 
the beginning. As Asia has hitherto been 
the highest and the greatest mass of land, 
it will continue to be so ifl the future. It 
is there, believe me, that we shall replant 
the seed of humanity.” 

“Do you not think,” asked Professor. 
Alexander Jones, “that there will be a 
tremendous outburst of volcanic energy, if 
such upheavals occur, and may not that 
render the reemerging lands uninhabit- 
able?” 

“No doubt,” Cosmo replied, “every form 
of Plutonic energy will be Immensely re- 
enforced. You remember the recent out- 
burst of all the volcanoes when the sea 
burst over the borders of the continents. 
But these forces will be mainly expended 
in an effort of uplifting. Unquestionably 
there will be great volcanic spasms, but 
they will not prevent the occupation of the 
broadening areas of land which will not 
be thus affected.” 

“UF>on these lands,” exclaimed Sir Wil- 
fred Athelstone, in a loud voice, "I will 
develop life from the barren minerals of 
the crust! The age of chemical partheno- 
genesis will then have dawned upon the 
earth, and man will liave become a crea- 
tor.” 

“Will the sir Engllshmain give me room 
for a word!” cried Costak^ Theriade, rais- 
ing his tall form on his toes and agitating 
his arms in the air. “He will create not 
anything! It is 1 Uiat will unloose the ener- 
gies of the atoms of matter and make of 
the new man a new god.” 

Cosmo Vers&l quieted the incipient out- 
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break of his jealous “speculative geniuses,” 
and the discussion of his theory was con- 
tinued for some time. At length De Bearux- 
champs, shrugging his shoulders, ex- 
claimed, with a return of his habitual 
gaiety:, 

“Tris bienf Vive the world of Cosmo 
Versal! I salute the new Eve that is to 
come!” 

CHAPTER Vin 

“the father of horror” 

HEN Professor Pludder, the President, 
and their companions on the aero- 
raft, saw the three men on the bluff mo- 
tioning and shouting to them, they imme- 
diately sought the means of bringing their 
craft to land. This did not prove to be 
exceedingly difficult, for there was a con- 
venient rock with deep water around it on 
which they could disembark. 

Th^ men ran down to meet them, and to 
help them ashore, exhibiting the utmost 
astonishment at seeing them there. 

“Whar in creation did you come from?” 
exclaimed one, giving the professor a pull 
up the bank. “Mebbe you’re Cosmo Ver- 
sdl, and that’s yer Ark.” 

“I’m Professor Pludder, and this is the 
President of the United States.” 

“The President of the Un — See here, 
stranger. I’ll take considerable from you, 
considering the fix yer in, but you dont 
want to go too fur.” 

“It’s true,” asseverated the professor. 
“The gentleman is the President, and 
we’ve escaped from Washington. Please 
help the ladies.” 

“I’ll halp the ladies all right, but I’m 
blamed if I believe yer yarn. How’d you 
git here? You couldn’t hev floated across 
the continent on that thing.” 

“We came on the raft that you see,” in- 
terrupted Mr.' Samson. “We left the Appa- 
lachian Mountains two weeks ago.” 

“Well, by — ^it must be true!” muttered the 
man. “They couldn’t hev come from any- 
whar else in that direction. I reckon the 
hull blamed continent is under water.” 
“So it is,” said Professor Pludder, “and 
we made for Colorado knowing that it was 
the only land left above the flood.” 

All Anally got upon the bluff, rejoiced to 
feel solid ground once more beneath their 
feet. But it was a desolate prospect that 
they saw before them. The face of the 
land had been scoured and gullied the 
pouring waters, the vegetation had been 
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stripped off, except where in hollows it 
had been covered with new-formed lakes, 
some of which had drained off after the 
downpour ceased, the water finding its way 
into the enveloping sea. 

They asked the three men what had 
become of the other inhabitants, and 
whether there was any shelter at hand. 

"We’ve be’n wiped out,” said the original 
spokesman. “Cosmo Versal has done a 
pretty clean job with his flood. There’s a 
kind of a cover that we three hev built, a 
ways back yonder, out o’ timber o’ one 
kind and another that was lodged about. 
But it wouldn't amount to much if there 
was another cloudburst. It wouldn’t stand 
a minute. It's good to sleep in.” 

"Are you the only survivors in this 
region?” asked the President. 

"I reckon you see all thet’s left of us. 
The’ ain’t one out 6 ' a hundred that’s left 
alive in these parts.” 

“What became of them?” 

"Swept off!” replied the man, \with an 
expressive gesture — “and drowned right 
out under the sky.” 

"And how did you and your companions 
escape?” ^ 

"By gitting up amongst some rocks that 
was higher’n the average.” 

“How did you manage to live — what did 
you have to eat?” 

“We didn’t eat much — we didn’t hev 
much time to think o’ eatin’; We had one 
hoss with us, and he served, when his time 
come. After the sky cleared we skirm- 
ished about and dug up something that 
we could manage to eat, lodged in gullies 
where the water had washed together 
what had been in houses^ and cellars. 
We’ve got a giin and a little ammunition 
and once in a while we could kill an animal - 
that had contrived to escape somehow.” 

"And you think that there are no other 
human beings left alive anywhere around 
here?” 

“I know th’ ain’t. The’s probably some 
up in the foot-hills, and around the Pike. 
■They had a better chance to git among 
rocks. We hed jest made up our minds to 
go hunting for ’em when we ketched sight 
o’ you, and then we concluded, to stay and 
see^who you was.” 

“Im surprised that you didn’t go sooner.” 

"We couldn’t. There was a roarin’ tor- 
rent coming down from the mountains 
that cut us off. It’s only last night that it 
stopped.” 

“Well, it’s evident that we cannot stay 
here,” said Professor Pludder.- "We must 



go with these men toward the mountains. 
Let us take what’s left of the compressed 
provisions out of the craft, and then we'll 
eat a good meal and be off.” 

The three men were invited to share the 
repast, and they ate with an appetite that 
would have amused their hosts if they had 
not been so anxious to reserve as much as 
possible of their provisions for future 
necessities. 

The meal finished, they started off, their 
new friends aiding to carry provisions, and 
what little extra clothing there was. The 
aspect of the country they traversed 
affrighted them. Here and there were 
partially demolished houses or farm 
structures, or cellars, choked with debris 
of what had once been houses. 

Farm implements and machinery were 
scattered about and half buried in the 
torrent-furrowed land. In the wreck of 
one considerable village through which 
they passed they found a stone church, 
and several stone houses of considerable 
pretensions, standing almost intact as to 
walls, but with roofs, doors and windows 
smashed and torn off. 

It was evident that this place, which lay 
in a depression of the land, had been 
buried by the rushing water as high as the 
top stories of the buildings. From some 
of the sights that they saw they shrank 
away, and afterward tried to forget them. 

Owing to the presence of the women and 
children, their progress was slower than it 
might otherwise have been. They had 
great difficulty in , crossing the course' of 
the torrent which their companions had 
described as cutting them' off from the 
foot-hills of the Pike’s Peak range. 

The water had washed out a -veritable 
canyon, a hundred or more feet deep in 
places, and with ragged, precipitous walls 
and banks, which they had' to descend on 
one side and ascend on the other. Here 
the skill and local knowledge of their three 
new-found friends stood them in good 
stead. There was yet enough water in the 
bottom of the great gully to compel them 
to wade, carrying the women and children. 

But, just before nightfall, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching a range of rock heights, 
where they determined to pass the night. 
They managed to make a fire with brush 
that had been swept do\^ the mountain 
flanks and had remained wedged in the 
rocks, and thus they dried their soaked 
garments, and were able to do some cook- 
ing, and to have a blaze to give them a 
little heat during the night, for the air 
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turned cold after the disappearance of the 
sun. 

HEN the others had sunk into an un- 
easy slumber, the President and Pro- 
fessor Pludder sat long, replenishing the 
fire, and talking of their future course. 

“I think,” said the professor, “that we 
shall find a considerable population alive 
among the mountains. There is nothing in 
Colorado below four thousand feet eleva- 
tion, and not much below five thousand. 
The great inner ‘parks’ were probably 
turned into lakes, but they will drain off, 
as the land around us here has done al- 
ready. 

“Those who managed to find places of 
comparative shelter will now descend into 
the level lands and try to hunt up the sites 
of their homes. If only some plants and 
grain have been preserved they can, after 
a fashion, begin to cultivate the soil.” 
“But there is no soil,” said the Presi- 
dent, shuddering at the recollection of the 
devastation he had witnessed. “It has all 
been washed off.” 

“No,” replied the professor, “there’s yet 
a good deal in the low places, where the 
water rested.” 

“But it is now the middle of winter.” 
“Reckoned by the almanac it is, but you 
see that the temperature is that of sum- 
mer, and has been such for months. I 
think that this is due In some way to the 
influence of the nebula, although I can- 
not account for it. At any rate it will be 
possible to plant and sow. 

“The whole body of the atmosphere 
having been raised four thousand feet, 
the atmospheric conditions here now are 
virtually the same as at the former sea- 
level. If we can find the people and reas- 
sure them, we must take the lead in re- 
storing the land to fertility, and also in 
the reconstruction of homes.” 

“Suppose the flood should recommence?” 
“There is no likelihood of it.” 

“Then,” said the President, putting his 
face between his hands and gazing sadly 
into the fire, “here is all that remains of 
the mightiest nation of the world, the 
richest, the most populous — and we are to 
build up out of this remnant a new father- 
land.” 

“This is not the only remnant,” said 
Professor Pludder. “One-quarter, at least, 
of the area of the United States is still 
above sea-level. Think of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, the larger part of 
California, Wyoming, a part of Montana, 



two- thirds of Idaho, a half of Oregon and 
Washington — all above the critical level of 
four thousand feet, and all except the 
steepest mountainsides can be reclaimed. 

“There is hope for our country yet. Re- 
member that the climate of this entire 
region will now be changed, since the baro- 
metric isobars have been lifted up, and the 
line of thirty inches pressure now meets 
the edge of the Colorado plateau. There 
may be a corresponding change in the 
rainfall and in all the conditions of culture 
and feftlhty.”. 

“Yes,” sighed the President, “but I can- 
not, I cannot withdraw my mind from the 
thought of the millions, millions, millions 
who have perished!” 

“I do not say that we should forget 
them,” replied Professor Pludder; “Heaven 
forbid! But I do say that we must give our 
attention to those that remain, and turn 
our faces steadily toward the future.” 

“Abiel,” returned the President, pressing 
the professor’s hand, “you are right. My 
confidence in you was shaken, but now I 
follow you again.” 

Thus they talked until midnight, and 
then got a little rest with the others. They 
were up and off at break of day, and as 
they mounted higher they began to en- 
counter immense rocks that had come 
tumbling down from above. 

“How can you talk of people escaping 
toward the mountains if toey had to en- 
counter these?” demanded the President. 

“Some of these rocks have undoubtedly 
been' brought down by the torrents,” 
Professor Pludder replied, “but I believe 
that the greatest number fell earlier, dur- 
ing the earthquake that accompanied the 
first invasions of the sea.” 

“But those earthquakes may have con- 
tinued aU through.” 

“I do not think so. We have felt no 
trembling of the earth. I believe that the 
convulsions lasted only for a brief period, 
while the rocks were yielding to the pres- 
sure along the old sea-coast. After a little 
the crust below adjusted itself to the new 
conditions. And even if rocks fell while 
people were trying to escape from the flood 
below, they must, like the water, have fol- 
lowed the gorges and hollow places, while 
the fugutives would, of course, keep upon 
the ridges.” 

Whatever perils they may have en- 
countered, people had certainly escaped as 
the professor had averred. 'When the party, 
in the middle of the day, were seated at 
their lunch, on an elevated point from 
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which they could see far over the strange 
ocean that they had left behind them, 
while the southern buttresses of Pike’s 
Peak rose steeply toward the, north, they 
discovered the first evidence of the exist- 
ence of refugees in the mountains. This 
was a smoke rising over an Intervening 
ridge, which their new companions de- 
clared could be due to nothing less than a 
large camp-fire. 

They hastened to finish their meal, and 
then climbed the ridge. As soon as they 
were upon it they found themselves look- 
ing down into a broad, shallow canyon, 
where there were ' nearly twenty rudely 
constructed cabins, with a-huge fire blaz- 
ing in the midst of the place, and half a 
dozen red-shirted men busy about it, evi- 
dently occupied in the preparation of the 
dinner of a large party. 

Their friends recognized an acquaintance 
in one of the men below, and hailed him 
with delight. Instantly men, women and 
children came running out of the huts to 
look at them, and as they descended into 
this improvised village they were received 
with a hospitality that was almost hilar- 
ious. ' 

The refugees consisted of persons who 
had escaped from' the lower lands in the 
immediate vicinity, and they were struck 
dumb when told that they were entertain- 
ing the President of the United States and 
his family. 

The entire history of their adventures 
was related on both sides. The refugees 
told how, at the commencement of the 
great rain, when it became evident that 
the water wpuld Inundate their farms and 
buildings, they loaded themselves with as 
many provisions as they could carry, and, 
in spite of the suffocating downpour that 
fiUed the air, managed to fight their way 
to the ridge overhanging the deep cut in 
which they were now encamped. 

Hardly a quarter of those who started' 
arrived in safety. They sheltered them- 
selves to the numberjof about thirty, in a 
huge cavern, .which faced down the moun- 
tain, and had a' slightly upward sloping 
floor, so that the .water did not enter. Here, 
by careful economy, they were able to eke 
out their provisions until the sky cleared, 
after which the 'men, being used to outdoor 
labor and hunting, contrived to supply the 
wants ofi4he forlorn little community. 

They managed to kill a few animals, 
and found the bodies of others recently 
killed, or drowned. Later they descended 
into the lowlands, as the water ran off. 



and searching among the ruins of their 
houses found some remnants of Applies 
in the cellars and about the foundations 
of the barns. They were preparing to go 
down in a body and seek to re-establish 
themselves on the sites of their old houses, 
when the President’s party came upon 
them. 

The meeting with these refugees was but 
the first of a series of similar encounters 
on the way along- the eastern face of the 
Pike’s Peak range. In the aggregate they 
met several hundred survivors who had es- 
tablished themselves on the site of Col- 
orado Springs, where a large number of 
houses, standing On the higher ground, 
had escaped. 

They had been soaked with water, des- 
cending through the. shattered roofs and 
broken windows, and pouring into the 
basements and cellars; the fugitives came 
from all directions, some from the caverns 
on the mountains, and some from the rocks 
toward the north and east. A considerable 
number asserted that they had found 
refuge in the Garden of the Gods. 

A S near as could be estimated, about a 
quarter of the population remained 
alive. The strong points of Professor Plud- 
der now, once more, came out conspicu- 
ously. He prov^ himself an admirable or- 
ganizer. He explored all the country round, 
and enheartened everybody, setting them 
to work to repair the damage as much as 
possible. 

Some horses and cattle were found 
which, following their instincts, had man- 
aged to escape the flood. In the houses, 
and other buildings yet standing, a great 
deal of food and other supplies was dis- 
covered, so that there was no danger of a 
famine. As he had anticipated, the soil had 
not all been washed away from the flat 
land, and he advised the inhabitants, to 
plant quick-growing seeds at once. 

He utilized the horses to send couriers 
in all directions, some going even as far 
as Denver. Everywhere virtually the same 
conditions were found — many had escaped 
and were alive, only needing the guidance 
of a quicker intelligence, and this was sup- 
plied by the advice which the professor in- 
structed his envoys to, spread among the 
people. He sought to cheer them still more 
by the information that the President 
was among them, and looking out for their 
welfare. 

One thing which his couriers at last be- 
gan to report to him .was a cause of sur- 
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prise. They said that the level of the water 
was rapidly falling. Some who had gone 
far toward the east declared that it had 
gone down hundreds of feet. But the 
professor reflected that this was impossible, 
because evaporation could not account for 
it, and he could not persuade himself that 
so much water could have found its way 
into the interior of the crust. 

He concluded that his informants had 
allowed their hopes to affect their eyesight, 
and, strong as usual in his professional 
dogmas, he made no personal examina- 
tion. Besides, Professor Pludder was be- 
ginning to be shaken in his first belief that 
all trouble from the nebula was at an end. 
Once having been forced to accept the 
hypothesis that a watery nebula had met 
the earth, he begaui to reflect that they 
might not be through with it. 

In any event, he deemed it wise to pre- 
pare for it if it should come back. Accord- 
ingly he advised that the population that 
remained should concentrate in the 
stronger houses, built of stone, and that 
every effort should be made to strengthen 
them further and to make the roofs as 
' solid as possible. He also directed that no 
houses should be occupied that were hot 
Situated on high ground, surrounded with 
slopes that would give ready flow to the 
water if the deluge should recommence. 

He had no fixed conviction that it would 
recommence, but he was uneasy, owing to 
his reflections, and wished to be on the 
safe side. He sent similar instructions as 
far as his horsemen could reach^ 

The wisdom of his doubts become mani- 
fest about two weeks after the arrival of 
the President’s party. Without warning, 
the sky, which had been perfectly blue and 
cloudless for a month, turned a sickly 
yellow. Then mists hid the head, and in 
a little while the entire outline of Pike’s 
Peak, and after that a heavy rain began. 

Terror instantly seized the people, and at 
first nobody ventured out of doors. But as 
time went on and the rain did not as- 
sume the proportions of the former de- 
bacle, although- it was very heavy and 
continuous, hope revived. Everybody was 
on the watch for a sudden clearing up. 

Instead of clearing, however, the rain 
became very irregular, gushing at times 
in torrents which were even worse than 
the original downpour, but these tremen- 
dous gushes were of brief duration, so 
that the water had an opportunity to rvm 
off the higher ground before the next 
do^pour occurred. 



This went on for a week, and then the 
people were terrified at finding that water 
was pouring up through all the depres- 
sions of the land, cutting off the high- 
lands from Pike’s Peak with an arm of the 
sea. 

It was evident that the flood had been 
rapidly rising, and if it should rise but little 
higher they would be caught in a trap. The 
Inland sea, it was clear, had now invaded 
the whole of Colorado to the feet of the 
mountains and was creeping up on them. 

Just at this time a series of earthquakes 
began. They were not severe, but were 
continuous. The ground cracked' open in 
places, and some houses were overturned, 
but there were no wall-shattering shocks 
— only a continual and dreadful trem- 
bling, accompanied by awful subterranean 
sounds. 

This terrible state of affairs had lasted 
for a day before a remarkable discovery 
was made, which filled many hearts with 
joy, although it seemed to puzzle Profes- 
sor Pludder as much as it rejoiced him. 

The new advance of the sea was ar- 
rested! There could be no question of that, 
for too many had anxiously noted the 
points to which the water had attained. 

We have said that Professor Pludder 
was puzzled. He wae seeking, in his mind, 
a connection between the seismic tremors 
and the cessation of the advance of the 
sea. Inasmuch as the downpour contin- 
ued, the flood ought stUl to rise. 

He rejected as soon as it occurred to 
him the idea that the earth could be 
drinking up the waters as fast as they 
fell, and that the trembling was an ac- 
companiment of this gigantic deglutition. 

Sitting in a room with the President 
and other members of the party from 
Washington, he remained buried in his 
thoughts, answering inquiries only in 
monosyllables. Presently he opened his 
eyes very wide and a long-drawn “A-ah!” 
came from his mouth. Then he*spran^ to 
his feet and cried out, but only as if ut- 
tering a thought aloud to himself: 

"The Batholite!" 

A t the time when the President of the 
United States and his .companions 
were beginning to discover the refugees 
around Pike’s Peak, Cosmo Versal’s ark 
accompanied by the Jules Verne, whose 
commander had decided to remain in touch 
with his friends, was crossing the sub- 
merged hills and valleys of Languedoc 
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under a sun as brilliant as that which had 
once made them a land of gold. De Beaux- 
champs remained aboard the Ark much of 
the time. 

Cosmo liked to have him with himself 
and Captain Arms on the bridge because 
there they could talk freely about their 
plans and prospects, and the Frenchman 
was a most entertaining companion. 

Meanwhile, the passengers in the saloons 
and on the promenade decks formed little 
knots and coteries for conversation, for 
reading, and for mutual diversion, or 
strolled about from side to side, watching 
the endless expanse of waters for the oc- 
casional appearance of . some inhabitant 
of the deep that had wandered over the 
new ocean’s bottom. 

These seemed to be coming to the sur- 
face to get bearings. Every such incident 
reminded them of what lay beneath the 
waves, and led them to think and talk of 
the awful fate that had overwhelmed 
their fellow men, until the spirits of the' 
most careless were subdued by the pre- 
vailing melancholy. 

King Richard, strangely enough, had 
taken a liking for Amos Blank, who was 
frequently asked to join the small and 
somewhat exclusive circle of compatriots 
that continually surrounded the fallen 
monarch. The billionaire and the king 
often leaned elbow to elbow over the rail, 
and put their heads companionably to- 
gether while pointing out some object on 
the sea. Lord Swansdown felt painfully 
cut by this, but, of course, he could offer 
no objection. 

Finally Cosmo invited the king to come 
up on the bridge, from which passengers 
were generally excluded, and the king 
insisted that Blank should go, too. Cosmo 
consented, for Blank seemed to him to 
have become quite a changed man, and 
was sometimes full of practical suggestions. 

So it happened that when Captain Arms 
announced that the Ark was passing over 
the ancient city of Carcassonne, Cosmo, 
the king, De Beauxchamps, Amos Blank, 
and the captain were all together on the 
bridge. When Captain Arms mentioned 
their location, King Richard became very 
thoughtful. After musing for a time he 
said; 

“Ah'! how all these names, Toulouse, Car- 
cassonne, Languedoc, bring back to me'the 
memory of my namesake of olden times, 
Richard I of England. This, over which 
we are floating, was the land of the 
Troubadours. With all his faults, England 



never had a king like him!” he sighed. 

“Knowing your devotion to peace, which 
was the reason why I wished you to be of 
the original company in the Ark, I am sur- 
prised to hear you say that," said Cosmo. 

“Ah! But Coeur de Lion was a true 
Englishman^ even in his love of fighting. 
What would he say if he knew where 
England lies to-day? What would he say 
if he knew the awful fate that has come 
upon this fair and pleasant land, from 
whose poets and singers he learned the 
. art of minstrelsy?” 

“He would say, ‘Do not despair,’” re- 
turned Cosmo. “ ‘Show the courage of an 
Englishman, and fight for your race if you 
cannot for your country.’ ” 

“But may not England, may not all 
these lands, emerge again from the 
floods?” asked the king. 

“Not in our time, not in ouf children’s 
time,” replied Cosmo Versa!, thoughtfully 
shaking his head. “In the remote future, 
yes — but I cannot tell how remote. Tibet 
was once an appanage of your crown, 
before China taught the West what war 
meant and in Tibet you may help to found 
a new empire, but I must tell you that it 
will hot resemble the empires of the past. 
Democracy will be its corner-stone, and 
science its law!” 

“Then I devote myself to vdemocracy 
and science,” responded King Richard. 

“Good! Admirable!" exclaimed Amos 
Blank and De Beauxchamps simultan- 
eously, while Captain Arms seemed on the 
point of patting the king on the back. 
But this attention, together with that of 
the others, was distracted by a huge 
whale blowing almost directly in the 
course of the Ark. 

“Blessed if I ever expected to see a 
sight like that in these parts!” exclaimed 
the captain. “This lifting the ocean up 
into the sky is upsetting the order of 
nature. I’d as soon expect to sight a cach- 
alot on top of the Rocky Mountains.” 

"They’ll be there, too, before long,” said 
Cosmo. 

“I wonder what he’s looking for,” con- 
tinued Captain Arms. “He must have come 
down from the north. He couldn’t have 
got through the Pyrenees or the Sierra 
Nevadas. He’s just navigated right over 
the whole country, straight down from 
the channel.” 

The whale sounded ,at the approach of 
the Ark, but in a little while he was blow- 
ing again off toward the south, and then 
the passengers caught sight of him, and 
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tliere was great excitement among them. 

He seemed to be of enormous size, and he 
sent his fountain to an extraordinary 
height in the air. On he went, appearing 
and disappearing, steering direct for Af- 
rica, until, with glasses, they could see 
his white plume blowing on the horizon. 

Not even the reflection that they them- 
selves were sailing over Europe impressed 
some of the passengers with so vivid a 
sense of their situation as the sight of 
this monstrous inhabitant of the ocean 
taking a view of his new domain. 

At .night Cosmo continued the concerts 
and presentations -of some Shakespearian 
dramas, and for an hour each afternoon 
he had a “conference” in the saloon, at 
which Theriade and Sir Athelstone were 
almost the sole performers. 

Their disputes, and Cosmo’s efforts to 
keep the peace, amused for a while, but 
at length the audiences diminished until 
Cosmo himself, with his constant com- 
panions, the Frenchman, the king, Amos 
Blank, the three professors from Washing- 
ton, and a few other savants were the 
only listeners. 

But the music and the plays always drew 
immensely. Joseph Smith was< kept busy 
most of the time in Cosmo’s cabin, copy- 
ing plans for the regeneration of man- 
kind. 

When they knew that they had passed 
over the borders of France and were sail- 
ing above the Mediterranean Sea, it became 
necessary to lay their course with con- 
siderable care. Cosmo decided that the 
only safe plan would be to run south of 
Sardinia, and then keep along between 
Sicily and Tunis, and so on toward lower 
Egypt. 

There he intended to seek a way over 
the mountains north of the Sinai peninsula 
into the Syrian desert, from which he 
could reach the* ancient valley of the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. He would 
then pass down the Arabian Sea, swing 
round India and Ceylon, and, by way of 
the Bay of Bengal and the plains of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, approach the 
Himalayas. 

Captain Arms was rather inclined to fol- 
low the Gulf of Suez and the depression 
of the Red Sea, but Cosmo was afraid 
^that they would have difficulty in getting 
the Ark safely through between the Mt. 
Sinai peaks and the Jebel Gharlb range. 

“Well, you’re the commodore,” said the 
captain at the end of the discussion, “but 
hang me if I’d rather not follow a sea, 



where I know the courses, than go navi- 
gating over mountains and deserts in the 
land of Shinar. We’ll land on top of Jeru- 
salem yet, you’ll see!” 

F eeling sure of plenty of water under 
keel, they now made better speed, and 
De Beauxchamps retired into the Jules 
Verne, and detached it from the Ark, find- 
ing that he could distance the latter 
easily with the submersible running just 
beneath the surface of the water. 

“Come up to blow, and take a look 
around from the bridge, once in a while,” 
the captain called out to him as he dis- 
appeared and the cover closed over him. 
The Jules Verne immediately sank out 
of sight. 

They passed round Sardinia, and be- 
tweep the old African coast and Sicily, 
and were approaching the Malta Channel 
when their attention was drawn to a vast 
smoke far off toward the north. 

“It’s Etna in eruption,” said Cosmo to 
the captain: 

“A magnificent sight!” exclaimed King 
Richard, who happened to be on the bridge. 

“Yes, and I’d like to see it nearer," re- 
marked Cosmo, as a wonderful column of 
smoke, as black as ink, seemed to shoot 
upward to the very zenith. 

“You'd better keep away,” Captain Arms 
said warningly. ‘There’s no good comes 
of fooling round volcanoes in a ship.” 
“Oh, it’s safe enough,” returned Cosmo. 
“We can run right over the southeastern 
corner of Sicily and get as near as we like. 
There is nothing higher than about three 
thousand feet in that part of the Island, 
so we’ll have a thousand feet to spare.” 
“But maybe the water has lowered.” 
“Not .more than a foot or two,” said 
Cosmo. “Go ahead.” 

The captain plainly didn’t fancy the 
adventure, but he obeyed orders, and the 
Ark’s nose turned northward, to ^e de- 
light of many of the passengers who had 
become greatly interested when they 
learned that the tremendous smoke that 
they saw came from Mount Etna. Some 
of them were nervous. 

The more adventurous spirits heartily 
applauded Cosmo Versdl’s design, to give 
them a closer view of so extraordinary a 
spectacle. Even from their present dis- 
tance the sight was one that might have 
filled them all with terror if they had 
not already been through adventures 
which had hardened their nerves. The 
smoke was truly terrific in appearance. 
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It did not spread low over the. sea, but 
.rose in an almost vertical column, widen- 
ing out at a height of several miles, until 
it seemed to canopy the whole sky toward 
the north. 

It could be seen spinning in immense 
rolling masses, the outer parts of which 
.were turned by, the sunshine to a dingy 
brown color, while the main stem of the 
column, rising directly from the great 
crater, was of pitchy blackness. 

An awful roaring was audible, sending 
a shiver through the Ark. At the bot- 
tom of the mass of smoke, through which 
gleams of fire were seen to shoot as they 
drew nearer, appeared the huge conical 
form of the mountain,, whose dark bulk 
. still rose nearly seven thousand feet above 
the sea that covered the great, beautiful, 
and historic island beneath it. 

They had got within about twenty miles 
of tile base of the mountain, when a 
shout was heard by those on the bridge, 
and Cosmo and the captain, looking for 
its source, saw the JuZes Verne, risen to 
the surface a little to starboard, and De 
Eeauxchamps excitedly signaling to^them. 
They just made out the words, “Sheer 
off!” when the Ark, with a groaning sound, 
took ground, and they were almost pre- 
cipitated over the rail of the bridge. 

“Aground again,” exclaimed Captain 
Arms, instantly signaling all astern. "I 
told you not to go fooling round a vol- 
cano.” 

“This beats me!” cried Cosmo Versal. 
“I wonder if the island' has begun to 
rise.” 

“More likely the sea has begun to fall,” 
growled Captain Arms. 

“Do you know where we are?” asked 
Cosmo. 

“We car^’t be anywhere but on top of 
Monte Lauro,” replied the captain. 

“But that’s only three thousand feet 
high.” 

“It’s exactly three thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty feet,” said the captain. 
“I haven’t navigated the old Mediter- 
ranean a hundred times for nothing.” 

“But even then we should have near 
seven hundred and fifty feet to spare, 
allowing for the draft of the Ark, and a 
slight subsidence of the water.” 

“Well, you haven’t allowed enough, that’s 
plain,” said the captain. 

“But it’s impossible that the flood can 
have subsided more than seven hundred 
feet already.” 

“I don’t care how impossible it is — 



here we are! We’re stuck on a mountain- 
top, and if we don’t leave our bones on 
it I’rn a porpoise.” 

By this time the Jules Verne was along- 
side, and De Beauxchamps shouted up: 

"I was running twenty feet under water, 
keeping along with the Ark, when my light 
suddenly revealed the mountain ahead. 
I hurried up and tried to warn you, but 
it was too late.” 

“Can’t you go down and see where 
we’re fast?” asked Cosmo. 

“Certainly; that’s just what I was about 
to propose,” replied the Frenchman, and 
immediately the submersible disappeared. 

After a long time, during which Cosmo 
succeeded in allaying the fears of his 
passengers, the submersible reappeared, 
and De Beauxchamps made his report. 
He said that the Ark was fast near the 
bow on a bed of shelly limestone. 

He thought that by using the utmost 
force of the Jules Verne, 'whose engines 
were very powerful, in pushing the Ark, 
combined with the backing of her own en- 
- gines, she might be got off. 

“Hurry up. then, and get to work,” 
cried Captain Arms. “This flood is on the 
ebb, and a few hours more will find us 
stuck here like a ray with his saw in 
a whale’s back.” 

De Beauxchamps’ plan was immediately 
adopted. The Jules Verne descended, and 
pushed with all her force, while the en- 
gines of the Ark were reversed, and within 
fifteen minutes they were once more 
afloat. 

Without waiting for a suggestion from 
Cosmo Versal, the Frenchman carefully 
Inspected with his search-light the bottom 
of the Ark where she had struck, and when 
he came to the surface he was able to re- 
port that no serious damage had resulted. 

‘"fere’s no hole,” he said, “only a slight 
denting of one of the plates, which will 
not amount to anything.” 

Cosmo, however, was not content until 
he had made a careful inspection by 
opening some of the manholes in the 
inner skin of the vessel. He found no 
cause for anxiety, and in an hour the 
Ark resumed its voyage eastward, passing 
over the site of ancient Syracuse. 

B y this time, a change of the wind>. 

had sent the smoke from Etna in 
their direction, and now it lay thick upon 
the water, and rendered it, for a while. 
Impossible to see twenty fathoms from the 
bridge. 
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“It’s old Etna’s dying salute,” said Cos- 
mo. “He won’t have his head above the 
water much longer,” 

“But the flood is going down,’’ exclaimed 
Captain Arms. 

“Yes, and that puzzles me. There must 
have been an enormous absorption of 
water into the interior, far greater than 
I ever imagined possible. But wait until 
the nucleus of the nebula strikes us! In 
the meantime, this lowering of water 
renders it necessary for us to make haste, 
or we may not get over the mountains 
round Suez before the downpour recom- 
mences.” 

As soon as they escaped from the smoke 
of Etna, they ran full speed ahead again, 
and, keeping well south of Crete, at length, 
one morning they found themselves in 
the latitude and longitude of Alexandria. 

The weather was still superb, and 
Cosmo was very desirous of getting a^line 
on the present height of the water. He 
thought that he could make a fair esti- 
mate of this from the known height of 
the mountains about Sinai. Accordingly 
they steered in that direction, and on the 
way passed directly over the site of Cairo. 

Then the thought of the pyramids came 
to them all, and De Beauxchamps, who 
had come aboard the Ark, and who was 
always moved by sentimental considera- 
tions, proposed that they should spend a 
few hours here, while he descended to 
inspect the condition in which the flood 
had left those mighty monuments. 

Cosmo not only consented to this, but 
he even offered to be a member of the 
party. The Frenchman was only too glad 
to have his company. Cosmo Versdl de- 
scended into the submersible after in- 
structing Captain Arms to hover in the 
neighborhood. 

The passengers and crew of the Ark, 
with expressions of anxiety that would 
have pleased their subject if he had heard 
them, watched the Jules Verne disappear 
into the depths beneath. 

The submersible was gone so long that 
the anxiety of those aboard the Ark 
deepened into alarm, and finally became 
almost panic. They had never before 
known how much they depended upon 
Cosmo Versal. 

He was their Only reliance, their only 
hope. He alone had known how to keep 
up their spirits, and when he had assured 
them, as he so often did, that the flood- 
ing would surely recommence, they had 
hardly been terrified because of their un- 



expressed confidence that, let come what 
would, his great brain would find a way 
out for them. 

Now he was gone, down into the depths 
of this awfdl sea, where their imagina- 
tions pictured a thousand unheard of 
perils, and perhaps they would never see 
him again! Without him they knew them- 
selves to be helpless. Even Captain Arms 
almost lost his nerve. 

The strong good sense of Amos Blank 
alone saved them from the utter des- 
pair that began to seize upon them as 
hour after hour passed without the re- 
appearance of the Jules Verne. 

His experience had taught him how to 
keep a level head in an emergency, and 
how to control panics. With King Rich- 
ard always at his side, he went about 
among the passengers and fairly laughed 
them out of their fears. 

Without discussing the matter at all, 
he convinced them, by the simple force 
of his own apparent confidence, that 
they were worrying themselves about 
nothing. 

He was, in fact, as much alarmed as 
any of the others, but he never showed 
it He started a rumor, after six hours 
had elapsed, that Cosmo himself had said 
that they would probably require ten or 
twelve hours for their exploration. 

Cosmo had said nothing of the kind, 
but Blank’s prevarication had Its in- 
tended effect, and, fortunately, before the 
lapse of another six hours, there was news 
from under the sea. 

And what was happening in Uie mys- 
terious depths below the Ark? What had 
so long detained the submersible? 

The point where the descent was made 
had been so well chosen that the Jules 
Verne almost struck the apex of the Great 
Pyramid as it approached the bottom. 
The water was somewhat muddy from the 
sands of the desert, and the search-light 
streamed through a yellowish medium, 
recalling the “golden atmosphere” for 
which Egypt had been celebrated. But, 
nevertheless, the light was so powerful 
that they could see distinctly at a dis- 
tance of several rods. 

The pyramid appeared to have been 
but little injured, although the tremen- 
dous tidal wave that had swept up the 
Nile during the invasion of the sea before 
the downpour began, had scooped out 
the sand down to the bed-rock on all 
sides. 

Finding nothing of particular Interest 
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in a circuit of the pyramid, they turned 
in the direction of the Great Sphinx. 

This, too, had been excavated to its 
base, and it now stood up to its full 
height, and a terrible expression seemed 
to have come into its enigmatic features. 

Cosmo wished to get a close look at it, 
and they ran the submersible into ac- 
tual contact with the forepart of the gigan- 
tic statue, just under the mighty chin. 

While they paused there, gazing out 
of the front window of the vessel, a burst- 
ing sound was heard, followed by a loud 
crash, and the Jules Verne was -shaken 
from stem to stern. Every man of them 
threw himself against the sides of the 
vessel, for the sound came from overhead', 
and they had an instinctive notion that 
the. roof was being crushed down, upon 
them. 

A second resounding crash was heard, 
shaking them like an earthquake, and 
the little vessel rolled partly over upon 
its side, 

“We are lost!” cried De .Beauxchamps. 
“The Sphinx is falling upon us! We shall 
be buried alive here!” 

A third crash came over-' their heads, 
and the submersible seemed to sink be- 
neath them as if seeking to avoid the 
fearful blows that were rained upon its 
roof. 

Still, the stout curved ceiling, strongly 
braced within, did not yield, although 
they saw, with affright, that it was bulged 
inward, and some of the braces were 
torn from their places. But no water came 
in. 

S TUNNED by the suddenness of the 
accident, for a few moments they did 
nothing but cling to such supports as 
were within their reach, expecting that 
another blow would either force the ves- 
sel completely over or break the roof in. 

But complete silence now reigned, and 
the missiles from above ceased to strike 
the submersible. The search-light con- 
tinued to beam out of the fore end of the 
vessel, and following its broad ray with 
their eyes^ they uttered one cry of mingled 
amazement and fear, and then stared 
without a word at such a spectacle as the 
wildest imagination could not have pic- 
tured. 

The front of the Sphinx had disap- 
peared, and the light, penetrating beyond 
the place where It had stood, streamed 
upon the face and breast of an enormous 
black figure, seated on a kind of throne. 



and staring into their faces with flaming 
eyes which at once fascinated and terrified 
them. 

To their startled imaginations the , eyes 
seemed to'roll in their sockets, and flashes 
of fire to dart from them. Their ex- 
pression was menacing and terrifying be- 
yond belief. At the same time the aspect 
•’Of the face was so majestic that they 
cowered before it.- 

The cheek bones were high and massive 
and polished until they shone in the light; 
the nose and chin were powerful in their 
contours; and the brow wore an intimi- 
dating frown. It seemed to the awed on- 
lookers as if they had sacrilegiously burst 
into the sanctuary of an offended god. 

But, after a mihute or two of stupe- 
faction, they thought again of the des- 
perateness .of their situation, and turned 
from staring at the strange idol to con- 
sider what they should do. 

The fact that no water was finding its 
way into the submersible, somewhat re- 
assured them, but, the question now arose 
whether it could be withdrawn from its 
-position. 

They had no doubt that the front of 
the Sphinx, saturated by the water after 
the thousands of years that it had stood 
here, exposed to the desiccating influences 
of the sun and the desert sands, had sud- 
denly disintegrated, and fallen upon them, 
pinning their vessel fast under the frag- 
ments of its huge. chin. 

De Beauxchamps tried the engines and 
found that they had no effect in mov- 
ing the Jules Verne. He tried again and 
again by reversing to disengage the ves- 
sel, but it would not stir. Then they de- 
bated the only other 'means of escape. 

“Although I have levium life-suits,” 
said the Frenchman, “and although the 
top can probably be opened, for the door 
seems not to have been touched, yet the 
instant it is removed the water will rush 
in, and it will be impossible to pump out 
the vessel.” 

“Are your life-suits so arranged that 
they will permit of moving the limbs?” 
demanded Cosmo. 

“Certainly they are.” 

"And can they be weighted so as to re- 
main at the bottom?” 

“They are arranged for that,” responded 
De Beauxchamps. 

“And can the weights be detached from 
within by the inmates' without permitting 
the entrance of .water?" 

“It can be done, although a very little 
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water might , enter during the operation.” 

“Then,” said Cosmo, “let us put on the 
suits, open the door, take out the ballast 
so that, if released the submersible will rise 
to the surface through its own buoyancy, 
and then see if we cannot loosen the vessel 
from outside.” 

It was a suggestion whose boldness made 
even the owner and constructor of the 
Jules Verne stare fpr a moment, but 
evidently it was the only possible way in 
which the vessel might be saved; and 
knowing that, in case of failure, they 
could themselves float to the surface after 
removing the weights from the bottom of 
the suits, they unanimously decided to try 
Cosmo Versal’s plan. It was terribly hard 
work getting the ballast out of the submer- 
sible, working as they had to do under 
water, which rushed in as soon as the door 
was opened, and in their awkward suits, 
which were provided with apparatus for 
renewing the supply of oxygen; but at 
last they succeeded. 

Then they clambered outside, and lab- 
ored desperately to release the vessel from 
the huge fragments of stone that pinned it 
down. Finally, exhausted by their efforts, 
and unable to make any impression, they 
gave up. 

De Beauxchamps approached Cosmo, 
and motioned to him that it was time to 
ascend to the surface and leave the Juies 
Verne to her fate. But Cosmo signaled 
back that he wished first to examine more 
closely the strange statue that was gazing 
.upon them in the still unextinguished 
beam of the search-light with what they 
might now have regarded as a look of 
mockery. 

The others, accordingly, waited v/hile 
Cosmo Versal, greatly impeded by his ex- 
traordinary garment, clambered up to the 
front of the figure. There he saw some- 
thing which redoubled his amazement. 

On the broa,d breast he saw a repre- 
sentation of a world overwhelmed with a 
deluge, and encircling it was what he in- 
stantly concluded to be the picture of a 
nebula! Underneath, in ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, with which Cosmo was fami- 
liar, was an inscription in letters of gold, 
which could only be translated thus: 

I Come Again — 

At the End of Time 

“Great Heaven!” he said to himself. “It 
Is a prophecy of the Second Deluge!” 

He continued to gaze, amazed, at the 
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figure and the inscription, until De Beaux- 
champs clambered to his side and indi- 
cated to him that it was necessary that 
they should ascend without further delay, 
showing him by signs that the air-renew- 
ing apparatus would give out. 

With a last lingering look at the figure, 
Cosmo imitated the others by detaching 
the weights from below his feet, and a 
minute later they were all shooting rap- 
idly toward the surface 'of the sea, De 
Beauxchamps as he afterward declared, 
uttering a prayer for the repose of the 
Jules Verne. 

T he imaginary time which Amos Blank 
had fixed as the limit set by Cosmo for 
the return from the depths was nearly 
gone, and he was beginning to cast about 
for some other invention to quiet the ris- 
ing fears of the passengers, when it came 
in a visible form which made the eyes of 
Captain Arms, the first to catch sight of .it, 
start from their sockets. He rubbed them, 
and looked again — but there it was! 

'A huge head, human in outline, with 
bulging, glassy eyes, popped out of the 
depths, followed by the upper part of a 
gigantic form which was no less sugges- 
tive of a monstrous man, and which im- 
mediately began to wave its arms! 

Before the captain could collect his 
senses another shot to the surface, and 
then another and another, until there were 
seven of them floating and awkwardly ges- 
ticulating within a radius of a hundred 
fathoms on the starboard side of the ves- 
sel. 

The whole series of apparitions did not 
occupy more than a quarter of a minute 
in making their appearance. 

By the time the last had sprung into 
sight Captain Arms had recovered his wits, 
and he shouted an order to lower a boat, 
at the same time running down from the 
bridge to superintend the operation. Many 
of the crew and passengers had in the 
meantime seen the strange objects, and 
they were thrown into a state of uncon- 
trollable excitement. 

“It’s them!” shouted the captain over 
his shoulder, in response to a hundred in- 
quiries all put at once, and forgetting his 
grammar in the excitement. “They’ve 
come up in diving-suits.” 

Amos Blank comprehended the situation 
at once; and while the captain was at- 
tending to getting out the boat, he ex- 
plained matters to the crowd. 

“The submersible must be lost,” he said 
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quietly, “but the men have escaped, so 
there is no great harm done. It does great 
credit to that Frenchman that he should 
have been prepared for such an emergency. 
Those are levium suits, and I’ve no doubt 
that he has got hydrogen somewhere in- 
side to increase their buoyancy.” 

Within a quarter of an hour all the seven 
had been picked up by the boat, arid it 
returned to the Ark. The strange forms 
were lifted aboard with tackle to save 
time; and as the first one reached the 
deck, it staggered about on its big limbs 
for a moment. 

Then the metallic head opened, and the 
features of De Beauxchamps were revealed 
within. 

Before anybody could assist him, he had 
freed himself from the suit, and imme- 
diately began^to aid the others. In ten 
minutes they all stood safe and sound be- 
fore the astonished eyes of the spectators. 
Cosmo VersAl had suffered the most from 
the confinement, and he sank upon a seat, 
but De Beauxchamps seemed to be the 
most .affected. With downcast look he 
said, sadly shaking his head: 

“The poor Jules Verne! I shall never see 
her again.” 

“Wlmt has happened?” demanded Cap- 
tain Arms. 

“It was the Father of Horror,” muttered 
Cosmo Versal. 

“The Father of Horror — what’s that?” 

“Why, the Great Sphinx,” returned 
Cosmo, gradually recovering, his breath. 
“Didn’t you know that that was what the 
Arabs always called the Sphinx?” 

“It was that which fell upon the submer- 
sible — split right open and dropped its 
great chin upon us as we were sailing 
round it, and pinned us fast. But the 
■sight that we saw when the' Sphinx fell 
apart! Tell them, De Beauxchamps.” 

The Frenchman took up the narrative, 
while, with breathless attention, passen- 
gers and crew crowded about to listen to 
his tale. - 

“When we got to the bottom,” he said, 
“we first inspected the Great Pyramid, go- 
ing all round it with our search-light. It 
was in good condition, although the tide 
that came up the Nile with the invasion 
of the sea had washed away the sands to a 
great depth all about. 'When we had comt 
pleted the circuit of the pyramid, we saw 
the Sphinx, which had been excavated by 
the water so that it stood up to its full 
height. 

“We ra,n close around it, and when we 



were under the chin the whole thing,, sat- 
urated by the water, which no doubt 
caused an expansion within — you know 
how many thousand years the gigantic 
idol had been desiccated by the sun and 
desert winds — dropped apart. 

“The subinersible was caught by the fall- 
ing mass,. and partly crushed. We labored 
for hours and hours to release the vessel, 
but there was little that we could do. It 
almost broke my heart to think of leaving 
the Jules Verne there, but it had to be 
done. 

“At last we put on the levium floating- 
suits, opened the cover at the top, and 
came to the surface. The last thing I 
saw was the search-light, still burning, 
and illuminating the most marvelous spec- 
tacle that human eyes ever gazed upon.” 
“Oh, what was it? What, was it?” de- 
manded a score of voices in chorus. 

“It is Impossible to describe it. It was 
the secret of old Egypt revealed at last — 
at the end of the world!” 

“But what was it like?” 

“Like a glimpse into the remotest corri- 
dors of time,” interposed Cosmo Vers41, 
with a curious look in his eyes. 

“Some of you may have heard that long 
ago holes were driven through the Sphinx 
in the hope of discovering something hid- 
den inside, but they missed the secret. 
The old god kept it well until his form 
fell apart. We were pinned so close to it 
that we could not help seeing it, even in 
the excitement of our situation. 

“It had always been supposed that the 
Sphinx was the symbol of something — it 
was, and more than a symbol! The ex- 
plorers away back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury who thought that they had found 
something mysterious in the Great Pyra- 
mid went wide of the mark when they neg- 
lected the Sphinx.” 

“But what did you see?” 

“We saw the prophecy of the Second 
Deluge,” said Cosmo, rising to his feet, his 
piercing eyes aflame. “In the heart of the 
,huge mass, approachable, no doubt, by 
some concealed passage in the rock be- 
neath, known only to the priests, stood a 
gigantic idol, carved out of black marble. 

“It had enormous eyes of some gem that 
blazed in the electric beams from the 
search-light, with huge golden ears and 
beard, and on its breast was a representa- 
tion of a drowning world, with a great 
nebula sweeping over it.” 

“It iriight have been a history instead of 
a prophecy,” suggested one of the listening 
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savants. Perhaps it only told what had 
once happened.” 

“No,” replied Cosmo, shaking his big 
head. “It was a prophecy. Under it, in 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics, which I 
recognized, was an inscription which could 
only be translated by the words, T come 
again — at the end of time ! ’ ” 

There was a quality in Cosmo Versal’s 
voice which made the hearers shudder 
with horror. _ , 

“Yes,” he added. “It comes again! The 
prophecy was hidden, but science had its 
means of revelation, too, if the world would 
but have listened to its voice.. Even with 
the prophecy I have saved the flower of 
mankind.” 

CHAPTER IX 

THE BATHOLITE! 

W HEN the company in the Ark had 
recovered from the astonishment 
produced by the narratives of De Beaux- 
champs and Cosmo Versal, and particu- 
larly the vivid description given by the 
latter of the strange idol concealed in the 
breast of the “Father of Horror,” and the 
inferences which he drew concerning its 
prophetic character, the question again 
arose as to their future course. 

Captain Arms was still, for undertaking 
to follow the trough of the Red Sea, but 
Cosmo declared that this course would be 
doubly dangerous now that the water had 
lowered and that they no longer had the 
Jules Verne to act as a submarine scout, 
warning them of hidden perils. 

They must now go by their own sound- 
ings, and this would be especially danger- 
ous in the close neighborhood of the half 
submerged .mountains, whose buttresses 
and foot-hills might rise suddenly out of 
the depths with slopes so steep that the 
lead would afford no certain guidance. 

It was first necessary to learn if possible 
the actual height of the water, and wheth- 
er it was still subsiding. It was partly for 
this purpose that they had passed over 
Egypt instead of keeping directly on to- 
ward the coast of lower Palestine. 

But now Cosmo abandoned his purpose 
of taking his measurement by the aid of 
Mount Sinai or some of its neighboring 
peaks, on account of the dangerous char-- 
acter of that rugged region. If they had 
been furnished with deep-sea sounding 
apparatus they might have made a direct 
measurement of the depth in Egypt, but 



that was one - of ' the few things which 
Cosmo Versal had overlooked in furnish- 
ing the Ark, and such an operation could 
not be undertaken. 

He discovered that there was a mountain 
north of the Gulf of Akaba having an 
elevation of 3^450 feet, and since this was 
220 feet higher than Monte Lauro, in 
Sicily, on which the Ark had grounded, he 
counted on it as a gage which would serve 
his purpose. 

So they passed almost directly over 
Suez, and about 120 miles farther east 
they found the mountain they sought ris- 
ing to the west of the Wadi el Araba, a 
continuation of the depression at whose 
deepest point lay the famous “Dead Sea,” 
so often spoken of in the books of former 
times. 

Here Cosmo was able to make a very 
accurate estimate from the height of the 
peak above the water^ and he was grati- 
fied to find that the recession had not 
continued. The level of the water appeared 
to be exactly the same as when they made 
their unfortunate excursion in the direc- 
tion of smoking Etna. 

“It’s all right,” he said to Captain Arms. 
“We can get over into the Syrian desert 
without much danger, although we must 
go slowly and carefully until we are well 
past these ranges that come down from 
the direction of the Dead Sea. After that, 
I do. not see that there is anything in our 
way until we reach the ancient plains of 
Babylon.” 

King Richard, who was full of the his- 
tory of the Crusades, as well as of Bible 
narratives, wished to have the Ark turn 
northward, so that they might sail over 
Jerusalem, and up the Valley of the Jordan 
within sight of Mount Hermon and the 
Lebanon range. 

Cosmo had had enough of that kind of 
adventure, while Captain Arms declared 
that he would resign on the spot if there 
was to be any more “fool navigating on 
mountain tops.” But there were many per- 
sons in the Ark who were immensely in- 
terested. 

The feelings of some were deeply stirred 
when they learned that they were now 
crossing the lower end of Palestine, and 
that the scenes of so many incidents in 
the history of Abraham, Moses and Joshua 
lay buried beneath the blue water, whose 
almost motionless .surface was marked 
with a broad trail of foaming bubbles in 
the wake of the immense vessel. 

Cosmo greatly regretted the absence of 
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the submersible when they were picking 
their way over this perilous region, but 
they encountered no real difficulty, and at 
length found, by celestial observations, 
that they were beyond all dangers and 
safely arrived over the deeply submerged 
desert. 

They kept on for several days toward the 
rising sun, and then Captain Arms an- 
nounced that the observations showed that 
they were over the site of Babylon.- 

This happened just at the time of the 
midday dinner, and over the desert Cosmo 
seized the opportunity to make a little 
speech, which could be heard by all in the 
saloon. 

“We are now arrived,” he said, “over the 
very spot where the descendants of Noah 
are said to have erected a tower, known as 
the Tower of Babel, and which they In- 
tended to build so high that it would af-, 
ford a secure refuge in case there should 
be another deluge. 

“How vain were such expectations, if 
they were ever entertained, is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that, at this moment, 
the water rolls more than three thousand 
feet deep over the very place where they 
put their tower, and before the present 
deluge is over it'^will be thirty thousand 
feet deep. 

“More than half a mile beneath our feet 
lie the broad plains of - Chaldea where 
tradition asserts that the study of astron- 
omy began. It was Berosus, a Chaldean, 
who predicted that there would come a 
second deluge. 

“It occurs to me, since seeing the as- 
tounding spectacle disclosed by the fall- 
ing apart of the Sphinx, that these- 
people may have had an infinitely more 
profound knowledge of the secrets of the 
heavens than tradition has assigned to 
them. 

“On the ^ breast of the statue in the 
Sphinx was the figure of a crowned man, 
encircled by a huge ring, and having be- 
hind him the form of a boat containing 
two other human figures. The boat was 
represented as floating in a flood of waters. 

“Now, this corresponds exactly with 
figures that have been found among the 
most ancient ruins in Chaldea. I regard 
that ring as symbolical of a nebula en- 
veloping the earth, and I think that the 
second deluge, which we have lived to see, 
was foretold here thousands of years 
ago.” 

“Who foretold it first, then, the people 
who placed the statue in the Sphinx, or 



these astronomers of Chaldea?” asked 
Professor Abel Able. 

“I believe,” Cosmo replied, “that the 
knowledge originated here, beneath us, and 
that ,it was afterward conveyed to the 
Egyptians, who embodied it in their great 
symbolical god.” 

“Are we to understand,” demanded 
Professor Jeremiah Moses, “that this fig- 
ure was all that you saw on the breast of 
the statue, and that you simply inferred 
that the ring represented a nebula?” 

“Not at all,” Cosmo replied. “The prin- 
cipal representation was that of a world 
with a flood, and of a nebula descending 
upon it.” 

“.How do you know that it was intended 
for a nebula?” 

“Because it had the aspect of one, and it 
was clearly shown to be descending from 
the high heavens.” 

“A cloud,” suggested' Professor Moses. 

“No, not a. cloud. Mark this, which is a 
marvel in itself; It had the form of a 
spiral nebula. It was unmistakable.” 

A t this point the discussion was inter- 
rupted by a call to Cosmo Versal from 
Captain Arms on the -bridge. He hastily 
left the table and ascended to the captain’s 
side. 

He did not need to be told what to look 
for. Off in the north' the sky had become 
a solid black mass, veined with the fiercest 
lightning. The pealing of the thunder 
came ih a continuous roll, which soon grew 
so loud as to shake the Ark. 

“Up with the sider plates ! ” shouted Cos- 
moi setting twenty bells ringing at once. 
“Close ‘tight every opening! Screw down 
the port shutters!” ^ 

The crew of the Ark was, in a few sec- 
onds, running to and fro, executing the 
orders that came in swift succession from 
the commander’s bridge, and the passen- 
gers were thrown into wild commotion. 
But nobody had time to attend to them. 

“It is upon us!” yelled Cosmo in the 
captain’s ear, for the uproar had become 
deafening. “The nucleus is here!” 

The open promenade decks had not yet 
all been turned into inner corridors when 
the. downpour began upon the Ark. A 
great deal of water found its way aboard, 
but the men worked with a will, as fear- 
ful for their safety as for that of others, 
and in a little while everything had been 
made snug and tight. 

In a short time a tremendous tempest 
was blowing, the wind coming from the 
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north,- and the Ark, notwithstanding her 
immense breadth of beam, was canted over 
to leeward at an alarming angle. On the 
larboard side the waves washed to the top 
of the great elliptical dome and broke over 
it, and their thundering blows shook the 
vessel to her center, causing many to 
believe that she was about to founder. 

The disorder was frightful. Men and 
women were flung about like tops, and 
no one could keep his feet. Crash after 
crash, that could be heard amid the howl- 
ing of the storm, the battering of the 
waves, and the awful roar of the deluge 
descending on the roof, told the fate of 
the table-ware and dishes that had been 
hastily left in the big dining saloon. 

Chairs recently occupied by the passen- 
gers on what had been the promenade 
decks, and from which they had so serene- 
ly, if often sorrowfully, looked over the 
broad, peaceful surface of the waters, were 
now darting, rolling, tumbling, and bang- 
ing about, intermingled with rugs, hats, 
coats, and other abandoned articles of 
clothing. 

The pitching and rolling of the Ark 
were so much worse than they had been 
during the first days of the cataclysm, 
that Cosmo became very solicitous about 
his collection of animals. 

He hurried down to the animal deck, 
and found, indeed, that things were in a 
lamentable shape. The trained keepers 
were themselves so much at the mercy of 
the storm that they had had all they 
could do to save themselves from being 
trampled to death. 

The animals had been furnished with 
separate pens, but during the long con- 
tinued calm the keepers, for the sake of 
giving their charges greater freedom and 
better air, had allowed many of them to 
go at large in the broad central space 
around which the pens were placed, and 
the tempest had come so unexpectedly 
that there had been no time to separate 
them and get them back into their lodg- 
ings. 

When Cosmo descended the scene that 
met his eyes caused him to cry out in 
dismay, but he could not have been heard 
if he had spoken through a trumpet. The 
noise and uproar were stunning, and the 
spectacle was indescribable. The keep- 
ers had taken refuge on a kind of gallery 
running round the central space, and were 
hanging on there for their lives. 

Around them, on the railings, clinging 
with their claws, wildly flapping their 



wings - and swinging with every roll of 
the vessel, were all the fowls and every 
winged creature in the Ark except the 
giant turkeys, whose power of wing was 
insufficient to lift them out of the melee. 

But all the four-footed beasts were roll- 
ing, tumbling and struggling in the open 
space below. With every lurch of the Ark 
they were swept across the floor in an in- 
distinguishable mass. 

The elephants wisely did not atteihpt 
to get upon their feet, but allowed them- 
selves to slide from side to side, some- 
times crushing the smaller animals, and 
sometimes, in spite of all their efforts, 
rolling upon their backs, with their titanic 
limbs swaying above them, and their 
trunks wildly grasping whatever came 
within their reach. 

The huge Californian cattle were in 
no better case, and the poor sheep pre- 
sented a pitiable spectacle as they were 
tumbled in woolly heaps from side to 
side. 

Strangest sight of all was that of the 
great Astoria turtles. They had been 
pitched upon their backs and were unable 
to turn themselves over, and their big 
carapaces served admirably for ' sliders. 

They glided with the speed of logs in a 
chute, now this way, now that, shooting 
like immense projectiles through the 
throng of struggling beasts, cutting down 
. those that happened to be upon their feet, 
and not ending their course until they 
• had crashed against the nearest wall. 

As one of the turtles slid toward the 
bottom of the steps on which Cosmo was, 
clinging it cut under the legs of one of the 
giant turkeys, and the latter, making a 
superphasianidaean effort, half leaped, 
half ffapped its way upon the steps of the 
side of Cosmo Versal,. embracing him 
with one of its stumpy wings, while its red 
neck and head, with bloodshot eyes, sVayed 
high above his bald dome. 

The keepers gradually made their way 
round the gallery to Cosmo’s side, and he 
Indicated to them by signs that they must 
quit the place with him, and wait for 
a lull of the tempest before trying to do 
anything for their charges. 

A few hours later the wind died down, 
and then they collected all that remained 
alive of the animals in their pens and 
secured them as best they could against 
the consequences of another period of 
rolling and pitching. 

The experiences of the passengers had 
been hardly less severe, and panic reigned 
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throughout the Ark. After the lull came, 
however, some degree of order was re- 
stored, and Cosmo had all who were in a 
condition to leave their rooms assemble 
in the grand saloon, where he informed, 
them of the situation of affairs, and tried 
to restore their confidence, The roar on 
the roof, in spite of the sound- absorbing 
cover which had been re-erected, com- 
pelled hlni to use a trumpet. 

'T do not conceal from you,” he said 
in conclusion, “that the worst has now 
arrived. I do not look for any cessation 
of the flood from the sky until we shall 
have passed through the nucleus of the 
'nebula. But the Ark is a stout vessel, we 
are fully provisioned, and we shall get 
through. 

“All your chambers have been specially 
padded, as you may have remarked, and I 
^sh you to remain in them, only issuing 
when summoned for assembly here. 

“i shall call out" whenever the condi- 
tion of the sea renders it safe for you 
to leave your rooms. Food will be regularly 
served in your quarters, and I beg you to 
have perfect confidence in me and my as- 
sistants.” 

But the confidence which Cosmos Versdl 
recommended to the. others was hardly 
shared by himself and Captain Arms. 
The fury ofi the blast which had jiist left 
them had exceeded everything that Cos- 
mo had anticipated, and he saw that, in 
the face of such hurricanes, the Ark would 
be practically unmanageable. 

O NE of his first cares was to ascertain 
the rate at which the downpour was 
raising the level of the water. This, too, 
surprised .him. His gages showed, time 
after time, that the rainfall was at the rate 
of about four inches per minute. Some- 
times it amounted to as much as six ! 

“The central part of the nebula,” he 
said to the captain, through the speaking 
tube which they had arranged for their 
intercommunications on the bridge, “is 
denser than I supposed. The condensa- 
tion is enormous, but it is irregular, and 
I think it very likely that it is more rapid 
in the north, where the front of the globe 
is plunging most directly into the neb- 
ulous mass. 

"From this we should anticipate a 
tremendous flow southward, which may 
sweep iis away in that direction, This will 
not be a bad thing for a while, since it is 
southward that we must go in order to 
reach the region of the Indian Ocean. 



But, in order not to be carried too rapid- 
ly that way, I think it would be well to 
point the Ark toward the northeast." 

“How am I to know anything about the 
points in this blackness?” growled the 
captain. 

“You must go the best you can by the 
compass," said Cosmo. 

Cosmo Versdl, as subsequently appeared, 
was right in supposing that the nucleus 
of the nebula was exceedingly irregular 
in density. The condensation was not 
only much heavier in the north, but it was 
very erratic. 

Some parts of the earth received a great 
deal niore water from the opened flood- 
gates above than others, and this differ- 
ence, for some reason that has never been 
entirdy explained, was especially marked 
between the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres. 

We^ have already seen that when the 
downpour recommenced in Colorado it 
was much less severe than during the first 
days of the flood. This difference contin- 
ued. It seems that all the denser parts 
of the nucleus happened to encounter the 
planet on its eastern side. 

This may have been partly due to the 
fact that as the earth moved on in its 
eastward motiori round the sun, the com- 
paratively' dense masses of the nebula 
were always encountered at the times when 
the eastern hemisphere was in advance. 
The fact, which soon became apparent 
to Cosmo, that the downpour was always 
the most" severe in the morning hours, 
bears out this hypothesis. 

It accords with what has been observed 
with respect to meteors, viz., that they 
are more abundant in the early morning. 
But then it must be supposed that the 
condensed masses in the nebula were re- 
latively so small that they became suc- 
cessively exhausted, so to speak, before 
the western hemisphere had come fairly 
into the' line of fire. 

Of course the irregularity in the ar- 
rival of the water did not, in the end, 
affect the general level of the flood, which 
became the same all over the globe, but 
it caused immense currents, as Cosmo 
had foreseen. 

But there was one consequence wh^ch 
he had overlooked. The currents, Instead 
of sweeping the Ark continually south- 
ward, as he had anticipated, formed a 
gigantic - whirl, set up unquestionably by 
the great ranges of the Himalayas, the 
Hindoo Koosh, and the Caucasus. 
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This tremendous maelstrom formed di- 
rectly over Persia and Arabia, and, turn- 
ing in the direction of the hands of a 
watch, its influence extende'd westward 
beyond the place where the Ark now was. 

The consequence was that, in spite of 
all their efforts, Cosmo and the captain 
found their vessel swept resistlessly up the 
course of the valley' containing the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

They were unable to form an opinion of 
their precise location, but they knew the 
general direction of the movement, and by 
persistent logging got some idea of the 
rate of progress. 

Fortunately the wind seldom blew with 
its first violence, but the effects of the 
whirling current could be but little coun- 
teracted by the utmost engine power of the 
Ark. 

Day after day passed in this manner, 
although, owing to the density of the rain, 
the difference between day and night was 
only perceptible by the periodical changes 
from absolute blackness to a faint illumi- 
nation when the sun was above the 
horizon. 

The rise of the flood, which could not 
have been at a less rate than 'six hundred 
feet every twenty-four hours, lifted the 
Ark above the level of the mountains of 
Kurdistan by the time that they arrived 
over the upper part of the Mesopotamian 
plain, and the uncertain observations 
which they occasionally obtained of the 
location of the sun, combined with such 
dead reckoning as they were able to make, 
finally convinced them' that they must be 
approaching the location of the Black Sea 
and Caucasus range. 

“I’ll tell you what you’re going to do,’’ 
yelled Captain Arms. “You’re going to 
make a smash on old Ararat, where your 
predecessor Noah made his landfall.’’ 

"Tres bien!” shouted De Beauxchamps, 
who was frequently on the bridge and 
whose Gallic spirits nothing could daunt. 
“That’s a good omen! M. Versal should 
.send out one of his turkeys to spy a land- 
ing place.’’ 

They were really nearer Ararat than 
they imagined, and Captain Arm’s predi- 
tion narrowly missed fulfilment. 'Within 
a couple of hours after he had spoken a 
dark mass suddenly loomed through the 
dense air directly in their track. 

Almost at the same time, and while the 
captain was making desperate efforts to 
sheer off, the sky lightened a little, and 
they saw an immense heap of rock within 
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a hundred fathoms distance of the vessel. 

“Ararat, by all that’s good!” yelled the 
captain. “Sta’board! Sta ’board, I tell you! 
Full power ahead!” 

The Ark yielded slowly to her helm, and 
the screws whirled madly, driving her rap- 
idly past the rocks, so close that they 
might have tossed a biscuit upon them. 
The set of the current also aided them, 
and they got past the danger. 

“Mountain navigation again!” yelled the 
captain. “Here we are in a nest of these 
sky-shoals! What are you going to do 
now?” 

"It is impossible to tell,” returned Cosmo, 
“whether this is Great or Little Ararat. 
The former is over 17,000 feet high; the 
latter at least 13,000. It is now twelve 
days since' the flooding recommenced. 

“If we assume a rise of 600 feet in twen- 
ty-four hours, that makes a total of 7,200 
feet, which, added to the 3,300 that we 
had before, gives 10,500 feet for the pres- 
ent elevation. This estimate may be con- 
siderably out of the way. 

“I feel sure that both the Ararats are 
yet well above the water line. We must 
get out of this region as quickly as pos- 
sible. Luckily the swirl of the current is 
now setting us eastward. We are on its 
northern edge. It will carry the Ark down 
south of Mount Demavend, and the Elburz 
range, and over the Persian plateau, and 
if we can escape from it, as I hope, by 
getting over Beluchistan, we can go direct- 
ly over India and skirt the southern side 
of the Himalayas. Then we shall be near 
our goal.” 

“Bless me!” said the captain, staring 
with mingled admiration and doubt at 
Cosmo Versal, “if you couldn’t beat old 
Noah round the world, and give him half 
the longitude. But I’d rather you’d navi- 
gate this hooker. The ghost of Captain 
Sumner itself couldn’t work a traverse 
over Beluchistan.” 

“You’ll do it all right,” returned Cosmo, 
“and the next time you drop your anchor 
it will probably be on the head of Mount 
Everest.” 

N OW that they were going with the 
current instead of striving to stem it, 
the Ark made much more rapid way than 
during the time that it was drifting toward 
the Black Sea. 

They averaged at least six knots, and 
with the aid of the current, could have 
done much better, but they thought it 
well to be very cautious, especially as they 
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had so little means of guessing at their 
exact location from day to day. 

The water was rough. There was, most of 
the time, little wind, and often a large 
number of the passengers assembled in the 
saloon. 

The noise of the deluge on the roof was 
so much greater than it had been at the 
start that it was difficult to converse, but 
there was plenty of light, and they could, 
at least, see one another, and communi- 
cate by signs if ^not very easily by the 
voice. Cosmo’s library was well selected, 
and many passed hours in reading stories 
of the world they were to see no morel 

King Richard and Amos Blank imitated 
Cosmo and the captain by furnishing 
themselves with a speaking-tube, wMch 
they put alternately up to their lips and 
their ears, and thus held long conversa- 
tions, presumably exchanging with one 
another the secrets of high finance and 
kingly government. 

Both of them had enough historical 
knowledge and sufficient imagination to 
be greatly impressed by the fact that they 
were drifting, amidst this terrible storm', 
over the vast empire that Alexander the 
Great had conquered. 

They mused over the events of the great 
Macedonian’s long marches through des- 
erts and over mountains, and the king, 
who loved the story of these glories of the 
past, though he had cultivated peace 'in 
his own dominions, often sighed while they 
recalled them to one another. Lord 
Swansdown and the other Englishmen 
aboard seldom joined their king since he 
had preferred the company of an untitled 
American to theirs. 

The first named could not often have 
made a member of the party if he had 
wished, for he kept his room most of the 
tiirie, declaring that he had never been 
so beastly seasick in his life. He thought 
that such an abominable roller as the Ark 
should never have been permitted to go 
into commission, don’t you know. 

, On the morning of the twelfth day after 
they left the neighborhood of Mount 
Ararat, Captain Arms averred that their 
position must be somewhere near longi- 
tude 69 degrees east, latitude 26 degrees 
north. 

"Then you have worked your traverse 
over Beluchistan very well,’’ said Cosmo, 
"and we are now afloat above the valley of 
the River Indus. 'We have the desert of 
northwestern India, ahead, and from that 
locality we can continue, right down the 



course of the Ganges. In fact it would 
be perfectly safe to turn northward and 
skirt the Himalayas within reach of the 
high peaks. I think that’s what I’ll do." 

“If you go fooling round any more 
peaks," shouted Captain Arms, in a fog- 
horn voice, "you’ll have to do your own 
steering! Fve had enough of that' kind of 
navigation!" 

Nevertheless, when Cosmo Versal gave 
the order the captain turned the prow of 
the Ark toward the presumable location of 
the great Himalayan range. They were 
now entirely beyond the- Influence of the 
whirl that had at first got them into 
trouble, and then helped them out of it, in 
western Asia. 

Behind the barrier of the ancient “Roof 
of the 'World” the sea was relatively calm, 
although they felt the effect of currents 
pouring down from the north, which had 
made their way through the lofty passes - 
from the Tibetan side. 

Cosmo calculated from his estimate of 
the probable rate of rise of the flood and 
from the direction and force of the cur- 
rents that all but the very highest of the 
Pamirs must already be submerged. 

It was' probable, he thought, that the 
water had attained a, level of between 
seventeen and eighteen thousand feet. 
This, as subsequent events indicated, was 
undoubtedly an ' understatement. The 
downfall in the north must have been far 
greater than Cosmo supposed, and the real 
height of the flood was considerably in 
excess of what he supposed. 

If they could have seen some of the 
gigantic peaks as they approached the 
mountains in the eastern Punjab, south of 
Cashmere, they would have been aware of 
the error. 

As it was, owning to the impossibility of 
seeing more than a short distance even 
when the light was brightest, they kept 
farther south than was really necessary, 
and after passing, as they believed, over 
Delhi, steCTed south by east, following sub- 
stantially the course that Cosmo had 
originally named along the line of the 
Ganges valley. 

They were voyaging much slower now, 
and after another ten days had passed an 
unexpected change came on. 'The down- 
pour diminished in' severity, and at times 
the sun broke forth, and for an hour or 
two the rain would cease entirely, although 
the sky had a coppery tinge, and at night 
sinall stars were not deary visible. 

'Cosmo was greatly surprised at this. He 
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could only conclude that the central part 
ol the nebula had been less extensive, 
though more dense, than he had estimated. 
It was only thirty- four days since the de- 
luge had recommenced, and unless present 
appearances were deceptive, its end might 
be close at hand. 

Captain Arms seized the opportunity to 
make celestial and solar observations 
which delighted his seaman’s heart, and 
with great glee he informed Cosmo that 
they were in longitude 88 degrees 20 min- 
utes east, latitude 24 degrees 15 minutes 
north, and he would stake his reputation 
as a navigator upon it. 

“Almost exactly the location of Moor- 
shedabad, in Bengal,’’ said Cosmo, con- 
sulting his chart. “The mighty peak of 
Kunchingunga is hardly more than two 
hundred miles toward the north, and 
Mount Everest, the highest point' in the 
world, is within a hundred miles of that!’’ 

“But you’re not going skimming around 
them!’’ cried Captain Arms with some 
alarm. 

"I shall, if the sky continues In its pres- 
ent condition, go as far as Darjeeling,’’ 
replied Cosmo. “Then we can turn east- 
ward and get over upper Burmah and so 
on into China. From there we can turn 
north again. 

"I think we can manage to get into Tibet 
somewhere between the ranges. It all 
depends upon the height of the water, 
and that I can ascertain exactly by getting 
a close look at Kunchingunga. I would 
follow the line of the Brahmaputra River if 
I dared, but the way is too beset with 
perils.” 

THINK you’ve made a big mistake,” 

X said the captain. “Why didn’t you 
come directly across Russia, after first 
running up to the Black Sea from the 
Mediterranean, and so straight into 
Tibet?” 

“I begin to think that that’s what ■ I 
ought to have done,” responded Cosmo, 
thoughtfully, “but, when we started, the 
water was not high enough to make me 
sure of that route, and after we got down 
into Egypt I didn’t want to run back. But 
.1 guess it would have been better.” 

“Better a sight than steering among 
these five-mile peaks,” growled Captain 
Arms. "How high does Darjeeling lie? I 
don’t want to run aground again.” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly safe,” responded 
Cosmo. “Darjeeling is only about 7,350 
feet above the old sea-level. I think we 
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can go almost to the foot of Kunchingunga 
without any danger.” 

“Well, the name sounds dangerous 
enough in itself,” said the captain, “but 
I suppose you’ll have your way. Give me 
the bearings and we’ll be off.” 

They took two days to get to the location 
of Darjeeling, for at times the sky dark- 
ened and the rain came down in tre- 
mendous torrents. But these spells did not 
last more than two or three hours, and 
the weather cleared between them. 

As soon as they advanced beyond Dar- 
jeeling, keeping a sharp outlook for Kun- 
chingunga, Cosmo began to perceive the 
error of his calculation of the height of 
the flood. 

The mountain should still have projected 
more than three thousand feet above the 
waves, allowing that the average rise dur- 
ing the thlrty^six days since the recom- 
mencement of the flood had been six 
hundred feet a day. 

But in fact, they did not see It at all, 
and thought at first that It had been totally 
submerged. At last they found it, a little 
rocky island, less than two hundred feet 
above the water, according to Cosmo’s 
careful measure, made from a distance of a 
quarter of a mile. 

"This is great news for us!” he .ex- 
claimed, as soon as he had 'completed the 
work. “This will save us* a long journey 
round. The water must now stand at about- 
27,900 feet, and although there are a con- 
siderable number of peaks in the Him- 
alayas approaching such an elevation, 
there are only three or four known to 
reach or exceed it, of which Kunchingunga 
is one. 

“We can, then, run right over the roof 
of the world, and there we’ll be, in Tibet. 
Then we can determine from what side it 
is safest to approach Mount Everest, for I 
am very desirous to get near that cele- 
brated peak, and, if possible, see it. go 
under.” 

“But the weather isn’t safe yet,” ob- 
jected Captain Arms. “Suppose we should 
be caught in another downpour, and every- 
thing black about us! I’m not going to 
navigate this ship by search-light among 
mountains twenty-eight thousand feet 
tall, when the best beam that ever shot 
from a mirror won’t show'an object a hun- 
dred fathoms away.” 

“Very well,” Cosmo replied, “we’ll circle 
around south for a few days and see what 
will happen. I think, myself, that it’s 
not quite over yet. The fact is, I hope it 
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isn’t, for now that it has gone so far, I’d 
like to see the' top'-knot of the earth cov- 
ered.” 

"Well, it certainly couldn’t do any more 
harm if it got up as high as the moon,” 
replied the captain . 

They spent four days sailing to and fro 
over India, and during the first three of 
those days there were intermittent down- 
pours. But the whole of the last period 
of twenty-four hours was entirely without 
rain, and' the color of the sky changed so 
much that Cosmo declared he would wait 
no longer. 

“Everest,” he said, “is only 940 feet 
higher than Kunchmgunga, and it may 
be sunk out of sight' before we can get 
there.” 

“Do you think the water is still rising?” 
asked De Beauxchamps, while. King Rich- 
ard and Amos Blank listened eagerly for 
the reply, for now that the weather had 
cleared, the old company was all assembled 
on the bridge. 

By the time they had returned to the 
neighborhood of the mountains^the sky 
had become blue, with only occasionally 
a passing sunshower, and Cosmo ordered 
the promenades to be thrown open, and 
the passengers, with great rejoicings, re- 
sumed their daily lounging and walking 
on deck. 

It required a little effort of thought to 
make them realize their situation, but 
when they did it grew upon them until they 
could not sufficiently express their wonder. 

Here they were, on an almost placid sea, 
with tepid airs blowing gently in their 
faces, and a scorching sun overhead, whose 
rays had to be shielded off, floating over 
the highest pinnacles of the roof of the 
world, the traditional “Abode of ' Snow”! 

All around them, beneath the rippled 
blue surface, lined here and there with 
little white Andrews of foam, stood sub- 
merged peaks, 24,000, 25,000, 26,000, 27,000, 
28,000 feet in elevation! They sailed over 
their summits and saw them not. 

All began now to sympathize with Cos- 
mo’s desire to find Everest before it should 
have disappeared with its giant brothers. 
Its location was accurately known from' 
the Indian government surveys, and Cap- 
tain Arms had eyery facility for finding 
the exact position of the Ark. They ad- 
vanced slowly toward the northwest, a 
hundred glasses eagerly scanning the; hori- 
zon ahead. 

Finally, at noon on the third day, of 
their search, the welcome cry of ”Land 



ho!" came down from the cro’nest. Cap-, 
tain Arms immediately set his course for 
the landfall, and in the course of, a little 
more than an hour had it broad abeam. 

“It's Everest, without question,” said 
Cosmo. “It’s the crown of the world.” 

But. how strange was its appearance! 
A reddish-brown mass of rock, rising 
abruptly out of the blue water, really a 
kind of crown in form, but not more than 
a couple of square rods in extent, and 
about three feet high at its loftiest point. 

There was no snow, of course, for that 
had long since disappeared, and no snow 
would have fallen in that latitude now, 
even in mid- winter, because the whole base 
of the atmosphere had beerT lifted up 
nearly six miles. 

Sea-level pressures were prevailing 
where the barometric column would once 
have dropped almost to the bottom of its 
tube. It was all that was left of tiie 
world! 

North of them, under the all-concealing 
ocean, lay the mighty plateau of Tibet; far 
toward the east was China, deeply buried 
with its 500,000,000 of inhabitants; toward 
the south lay In_dia, over which they had 
so long been sailing, northwestward the 
tremendous heights of the Pamir region 
and of the Hindu-Kush were sunk beneath 
the sea. 

“■When this enormous peak was covered 
with snow,” said Cosmo, “its height was 
estimated at 29,002 feet, or almost five and 
three-quarter miles. The removal of the 
snow has, of course, lowered it, but I think 
it’s probable that this point, being evi- 
dently steep on aU sides, and of very small 
area, was so swept by the wind that the 
snow was never deep upon it. 

“If we allow ten, or even twenty feet for 
the snow, the height of this rock cannot be 
much 'less than 29,000 feet above the 
former sea-level. But I do not dare to ap- 
proach closer, because Everest had a broad 
summit, and we might ground upon , a 
sharp ridge.” 

“And you are sure that the water is still 
rising?” asked De Beauxchamps again. 

“Watch, and you wiU see,” Cosmo re- 
sponded. 

T he Ark was kept circling very slowly 
within a furlong of the rocky crown, 
and everybody looked who had a gljuss. 

"The peak is certainly sinking”’ said 
De Beauxchamps at last. “I believe it has 
gone down three inches in the last fifteen 
minutes.” 
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“Keep your eyes fixed on some definite 
point,” said Cosmo to the others who were 
looking, “and you will easily note the rise 
of the water.” 

They watched it until nobody felt any 
doubt. Inch by inch the crown of the 
world was going under. In an hour Cosmo’s 
instruments showed that the highest point 
had settled to a height of but two feet 
above the sea. 

“But when will the elevation that you 
have predicted begin?” asked one. 

“Its effects will not become evident im- 
mediately,” Cosmo replied. “It may possi- 
bly already have begun, but if so, it is 
masked now by the continued rise of the 
water.” 

“And how long shall we have to wait 
for the reemergence of Tibet?” 

“I cannot tell, but it will be a long time. 
But do not worry about that. We have 
plenty of provisions, and the weather will 
continue fine after the departure of the 
nebula.” 

They circled about until only a foot or 
so of the rock remained above the reach of 
the gently washing waves. Suddenly De 
Beauxchamps exclaimed: 

“I must have a souvenir from the crown 
of the disappearing world. M. Versal, will 
you permit me to land upon it with one 
of your boats?” 

De Beauxchamps’ suggestion was greet- 
ed with cheers, and twenty others im- 
mediately expressed a desire to go. 

“No,” said Cosmo to the eager appli- 
cants. “It is M. De Beauxchamps’ idea; let 
him go alone. “Yes,” he continued, address- 
ing the Frenchman, “you can have a boat, 
and I will send two men with you to man- 
age it. You’d better hurry, or there will be 
nothing left to land upon.” 

The necessary orders were quickly given, 
and in five minutes De Beauxchamps, 
watched by envious eyes, was rapidly ap- 
proaching the disappearing rock. They 
saw him scramble out upon it, and they 
gave a mighty cheer as he waved his hand 
at them. 

He had taken a hammer with him, and 
with breathless interest they watched him 
pounding and prying about the rock. They 
could see that he selected the very highest 
point for his operations. 

While he worked away, evidently filling 
his pockets, the interest of the onlookers 
became intense. 

“Look out!” they presently began to 
shout at him, “you will be caught by the 
water.” 



But he paid no attention, and worked 
away with feverish rapidity. At last he 
was standing to his shoe-tops in water, and 
many exclamations of dismay came from 
the Ark. But he now gave over his work, 
and, with apparent reluctance, entered the 
boat, which was rowed close up to the place 
where he was standing. 

As the boat approached the Ark, an- 
other volley of cheers broke forth, and the 
Frenchman, standing up to his full height, 
waved with a triumphant air something 
that sparkled in the sunshine, 

“I congratulate you, M. De Beaux- 
champs,” cried Cosmo, as the adventurer 
scrambled aboard. “You have stood where 
no human foot has ever been before, and 
I see that you have secured your souvenir 
of the world that was.” 

“Yes,” responded De Beauxchamps ex- 
ultantly, “and see what it is — a worthy 
decoration for the crown of the earth!” 
He held up his prize, amid exclamations 
of astonishment and admiration from those 
who were near enough to see it. 

“The most beautiful specimen of ame- 
thyst I ever beheld!” cried a mineralogist 
enthusiastically, taking it from De Beaux- 
champ’s hand. “What was the rock?” 
"Unfortunately, I am no mineralogist,” 
replied the Frenchman, “and I cannot tell 
you, but these gems were abundant. I 
could have almost filled the boat if I had 
had time.” 

“The amethyst,” he added gaily, “is the 
traditional talisman against intoxication, 
but, although these adorned her tiara, the 
poor old world has drunk her fill.” 

“But it's only water,” said Cosmo, smil- 
ing. 

“Too much, at any rate!” returned the 
Fren'chman. 

“I should have said,” continued the min- 
' eralogist, “that the rock was some variety 
of syenite, from its general appearance.” 
“I know nothing of that,” replied' De 
Beauxchamps, “but I have the jewels of 
the terrestrial queen, and,” he continued, 
with a polite inclination, “I shall have the 
pleasure of bestowing them upon the 
ladies.” 

He emptied his pockets, and found that 
he had enough to give every woman aboard 
the Ark a specimen, with several left over 
for some of the men, Cosmo, of course, 
being one of the recipients. 

“There,” said De Beauxchamps, as he 
handed the stone to Cosmo, “there is a 
memento from the Gaurisankar.” 

"I beg your pardon — Mount Everest, if 
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you please/’ interposed Edward Whistling- 
ton, who, it will be remembered, was the 
Englishman rescued with Lord Swansdown. 

“No,” responded the Frenchman, “it is 
the Gaurisankar. 'V^y will you English 
persist in renaming everything in the 
world? Gaurisankar is the native name, 
and, in my opinion, far more appropriate 
and euphonic than Everest.” 

This discussion was not continued, for 
now everybody became interested in , the 
movements of the Ark. Cosmo had decided 
that it would be safe to approach close to 
the point'where the last peak of the nioun- 
ta4n had disappeared. 

Cautiously, they drew nearer and nearer, 
until, looking through the wonderfully 
transparent water, they caught sight of a 
vast precipice descending with frightful 
steepness, down and down, until all was 
lost in the profundity beneath. 

The point on which De Beauxchamps 
had landed was now covered so deep that 
the water had ceased to swirl about it, but 
lay everywhere in an unbroken sheet, 
which was every moment becoming more 
placid and refulgent in the sunshine. 

The world was drowned at last! As they 
looked abroad over the convex surface, they 
thought, with a shudder, that now the 
earth, seen from space, was only a great, 
glassy ball, mirroring the sun and the 
stars. 

But they did not know what had hap- 
pened far in the west! 

V 

A fter the disappear ance'of Mt. Ever- 
est, Cosmo Versal made a careful meas- 
ur^ent of the depth of water on the 
peak, which he found to be forty feet, and 
then decided to cruise eastward with the 
Ark, sailing slowly, and returning after a 
month to see whether by that time there 
would be any indications of the reappear- 
ance of land' which he anticipated. 

No part of his extraordinary theory of 
the deluge was more revolutionary, or 
scientifically incredible, than this idea that 
the continents would gradually emerge 
again, owing to internal streKes set up in 
the crust of .the earth. 

This would be caused by the tremendous 
pressure of the water, ^which must be ten 
or twelve miles deep over the greatest 
depressions of the old ocean-bottoms, and 
partly by the geological movements which 
he expected would attend the intrusion 
of the water into subterranean cavities 
and the heated magma under vcAcanic 
regions.’ 



He often debated the question with the 
savants aboard the Ark, and, despite their 
incredulity, he persisted in his opinion. 
He could not be shaken, either, in his be- 
lief that the first land to ‘emerge would 
be the Himalayas, the Pamirs, and the 
plateau of Tibet. 

“We may have to wait some years before 
any considerable area is exposed,” he ad- 
mitted, “but it must not be forgotten that 
what land does first appear above the 
water will lie at the existing sea-level, and 
will have an oceanic climate, suitable for 
the rapid development of plants. 

“We have aboard all things needed for 
quick cultivation, and in one season we 
could begin to raise crops." 

“But at first,” said Professor Jeremiah 
Moses, "only mountain tops will emerge^ 
and how can you expect to cultivate them?” 

“There is every probability,” replied 
Cosmo, “that even the rocks of a mountain 
will be sufficiently friable after their sub- 
mergence to be readily reduced to the state 
of soil, especially with the aid of the chem- 
ical agents which I have brought along, 
and I have no fear that I could not, in a 
few weeks, make even the top of Everest 
fertile. 

“I anticipate, in fact, that it will be on 
that very summit that we shall begin the 
reestablishment of the race. Then, as the 
plateaus below come to the surface, we can 
gradually descend and enlarge the field of 
our operations.” 

“Suppose Everest should be turned into 
a volcano?” 

“That cannot happen,” said Cosmo. “A 
volcano is built up by the extrusion of lava 
and cinders from below, and these can- 
not break forth at the tbp of a mountain 
already formed, especially when that 
mountain has no volcanic chimney and 
no crater, and Everest had neither.” 

“If the lowering of the flood that caused 
our stranding on a mountain top in Sicily 
was due to the absorption of water into 
the interior of the crust, why may not that 
occur again, and thus bring the Himalayas 
into view, without any rising on their 
part?” 

“I think,” said Cosmo, “that all the water 
that could enter the crust has already done 
so, during the time that the depression 
of level which so surprised us was going 
on. 

“Now we must wait for geologic changes, 
resulting from the gradual yielding of the 
internal mass to the new forces brought to 
bear upon It. 
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"As the whole earth has gained in weight 
by the condensation of the nebula upon it, 
its plastic crust will proportionally gain in 
girth by internal expansion, which will 
finally bring all the old continents to the 
surface, but Asia first of all." 

Whether Cosmo Versaf’s hypotheses were 
right or wrong, he always had a reply to 
any objection, and the prestige which he 
had gained by his disastrously correct 
theory about the watery nebula gave him 
an advantage so enormous that nobody 
felt enough confidence in himself to stand 
long against' anything that he might ad- 
vance. 

Accordingly, everybody in the,Ark found 
himself looking forward to the reemergence 
of Mount Everest almost as confidently as 
did Cosmo Versal. 

They began their waiting voyage by 
sailing across the plateau of Tibet and the 
lofty chain of the Yung-ling Mountains 
out over China. 

*Tt was by this way that I Intended to 
get into Tibet," said Cosmo, “if the un- 
expectedly rapid rise of the flood had not 
offered us a shorter and quicker route." 

The Interest of all aboard was excited 
to the highest degree when they found 
themselves sailing over the mighty do- 
mains of the Chinese emperor, who had 
developed an enormous power, making 
-him the ruler of the whole eastern world. 

He, with his half-billion or more of sub- 
jects, now reposed at the bottom of an 
ocean varying from three to five or six 
miles in depth. Deep beneath them lay the 
broad and once populous vaUeys of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang and the Hoang-Ho, the 
“Scourge of China." 

Then they swung round northward and 
reentered the region of Tibet, seeking once 
more the drowned crown of the world. In 
the meantime Cosmo had had the the- 
atrical exhibitions and the concerts re- 
sumed in the evenings, and sometimes 
there was music, and even dancing on the 
long promenades, open to the outer air. 

Let not that be a matter of surprise or 
blame, for the spirit of joy in life is un- 
conquerable, as it should be if life is 
worth while.^So it happened that, not in- 
frequently, and not with any blameworthy 
Intention, or in any spirit of heartless for- 
getfulness, this remarkable comiJany of 
world- wanderers drifted in the moonlight, 
above the universal watery grave of the 
drowned millions, with the harmonies of 
stringed instruments stealing out upon the 
rippling waves, and the soft sound of 
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swiftly shuffling feet tripping over the 
smooth decks. 

Costake Theriade and Sir Wilfred Athel- 
stone resumed their stormy efforts to talk 
each other down, but now even Cosmo was 
seldom a listener, except when he had to 
interfere to keep the peace. 

King Richard and Amos Blank, how- 
ever, usually heard them out, but it was 
evident from their expressions that they 
enjoyed the prospective fisticuffs rather 
more than the exposition of strange scien- 
tific doctrines. 

P ERHAPS the happiest man aboard was 
Captain Arms. At last he could make 
as many and as certain observations as he 
chose, and he studied the charts of Asia 
until he declared that now he knew the 
latitude and longitude of the mountains 
better than he did those of the seaports 
of the old oceans. 

He had not the least difficulty in finding 
the location of Mount Everest again, and 
when he announced that they were float- 
ing over it, Cosmo immediately prepared 
to make another measurement of the depth 
of water on the peak. The result was hardly 
gratifying. He found that it had diminlshed 
but four Inches. He said to Captain Arms: 
“The range is rising, but less rapidly than 
I hoped. Even if the present rate should 
be doubled it would require five years for 
the emergence of the highest point. In- 
stead of remaining in this part of the 
world, we shall have an abundance of time 
to voyage round the earth, going leisurely, 
and when we get back again perhaps there 
will be enough land visible to give us a 
good start.” 

“Mr. Versal,” said the captain, “you re- 
member that you promised me that I 
should drop my anchor on the head of 
Mount Everest if I worked a traverse 
across Beluchistan.” 

"Certainly I remember it; and also that 
you were not much disposed to undertake 
the task. However, you did it well, and I 
suppose that now you want me to fulfil 
the bargain?” 

“Exactly,” replied the captain. “I’d just 
like to get a mud-hook in the top-knot of 
the earth. I reckon that that’ll lay over 
all the sea yams ever spun." 

“Very well,” returned Cosmo. "Try it, if 
you’ve got cable enough.” 

“Enough and to spare,” cried the cap- 
tain, “and I’ll have the Gaurisankar. as 
the Frenchman calls it, hooked in a jiffy.” 
This was an operation which called 
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everybody to the rails to watch it. Hun- 
dreds of eyes tried to follow the anchor 
as it descended perpendicularly upon the 
mountain-top, nearly forty feet beneath. 
Through the clear water they could dimly 
see the dark outline of the summit below, 
and they gazed at it with wonder, and a 
sort of terror. 

Somehow they felt that never before 
had they fully appreciated the awful 
depths over which they had been floating. 
The anchor steadily dropped until it 
rested ,on the rock. 

It got a hold finally, and in a few min- 
utes the great vessel was swinging slowly 
round, held by a cable whose grasp was 
upon the top of the world! When the sen- 
sation had been sufficiently enjoyed, the 
anchor was tripped, and the nose of the 
Ark was turned northwestward. 

The news of what they were about to 
do was both welcome and saddening to the 
inmates of the vessel. They wished to pass 
once more over the lands where they had 
first seen the light, and at the same time 
they "dreaded the memories that such a 
voyage would inevitably bring back into 
their minds with overwhelming force. But, 
at any rate, it would be better than drift- 
ing for years over Tibet and China. 

They ran slowly, for there was no hurry, 
and the Ark had now become to them as a 
house and a home — their only foothold on 
the whole round earth, and that but a lit- 
tle floating island of buoyant metal. They 
crossed the Pamirs and the Hindu-Kush, 
the place where the Caspian Sea had been 
swallowed up in the universal ocean, and 
ran over Ararat, which three months be- 
fore had put them into such fearful 
danger, but whose loftiest summit now. lay 
twelve thousand, feet beneath their keel. 

At length, after many excursions toward 
the north and toward the south, in the 
halcyon weather that seldom failed since 
the withdrawal of the nebula, they arrived 
at the place “or above it” which had stood 
during centuries for a noon-mark on the 
globe.' 

It was midday when Captain Arms, hav- 
ing made his observations, said to Cosmo 
and the others on the bridge: 

“Noon at Greenwich, and noon on the 
Ark. Latitude, fifty-one degrees thirty 
minutes. That brings you as nearly plumb 
over the place as you’d be likely to hit it. 
Right down there lies the old observatory 
that set the chronometer for the world, and 
kept the clocks and watches up to their 
iBork.” ^ 



King Richard turned aside upon hearing 
the captain’s words. They brought a too 
vivid picture of the great capital, six miles 
under their feet, and a too poignant rec- 
ollection of the disastroiis escape of the 
royal family from overwhelmed London 
seven months before. 

As reckoned by the almanac, it was the 
15th of August, more than fifteen months 
since Cosmo had sent out his first warn- 
ing to the pubUc, when the Ark crossed the 
meridian of seventy-four degrees west, in 
about forty-one degrees north latitude, 
and the adventurers knew that New Yoric 
was once more beneath them. 

O N THE afternoon of the second day, 
after they again left the vicinity of 
New York, Cosmo went out on the rear of 
the Ark, and leaning over the rail, seemed 
to be watching intently something in the 
water a considerable distance astern. Sud- 
denly he leaned over, and, losing his bal- 
ance, plunged headlong into the sea.. 

A cry . rose from those who had been 
watching him from a distance, and a rush 
was made by Joseph Smith for the bridge. 
There he shouted the terrible news to 
Captain Arms. The latter knew what to do 
when there was a “man overboard.” In- 
stantly he signaled to stop the ship and to 
lower boats. Two were got into the water 
inside of three ^inutes, for fortunately 
the sea was calm and the Ark was running 
dowly. 

The captain and Smith tumbled into the 
first boat and set out at full speed to find 
Cosmo, who, being a good swimmer,' was 
keeping himself afloat without much dif- 
ficulty. Presently they spied him, battling 
manfully with the slight waves, and they 
shouted encouragement to him. But they 
had still a long distance to row, for there 
had been no time to lower an auto-launch, 
and they bent to their work like madmen. 

. They had got within five rods of the 
struggling man, when the captain uttered . 
a cry of dismay. 

“Look at that!” he- yelled. “Gee — he’s 
lost!” 

“A shark!” cried Smith, almost dropping 
his oar in his excitement. 

“No,” shouted the captain over his 
shoulder as he bent to his oar, “it’s a sea- 
serpent!” 

By this time Cosmo had heard a great 
thrashing of water behind him, and his 
face looked white as he lifted it above the 
waves in a supreme effort to Increase his 
speed. He must have seen the monster be- 
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hind him as it raised its horrible head, with 
huge jaws agape. 

Far behind the head the affrighted cap- 
tain and his companion, who was all but 
unnerved, saw the surface of the water 
churned into foam by a long, 'sinuous body 
whose coils rose and fell with swift motion. 

The awful head rose higher, as if to 
make surer of the prey, and was, about to 
drop upon Cosmo, whose bald head seemed 
a pitiful mouthful for those mighty jaws, 
when a blue beam shot from the captain’s 
out-stretched hand and the “ruh — ruh — 
ruh” of a big automatic pistol, discharging 
its fire in an unintermitted stream of pro- 
jectiles, was heard. 

Captain Arms had dropped his oar and 
leveled the weapon almost at a single mo- 
.tion. The huge creature’s head dropped to 
one side, but still the jaws made a swooping 
snap at Cosmo, who avoided them by a 
desperate leap in the water. 

The captain seized his oar again and 
dashed the boat forward, unaided by Smith, 
who was now completely overcome with 
terror and excitement. But before they 
could reach him, Cosmo had been thrown 
under water by a blow from one of the 
thrashing coils. 

Still the captain pressed on, shouting to 
Smith to help him and, in a moment the 
boat was itself in the midst of the terrible 
coils. The head of the monster lay upon 
the water, staining it red; but life was by 
no means extinct, and the coils continued 
• to churn the sea into foam. ^ 

One of them came down upon the boat 
and overturned it, pitching out the two 
men. But it was of levium and continued 
to float, and they both managed to scram- 
ble aboard. 

By this time the struggles of the sea- 
serpent were becoming feeble, but where 
was Cosmo Versal? The captain gazed 
hastily round on all sides, but could see 
nothing of him. 

"Drowned,” he muttered. “Killed by that 
blasted serpent! Now, what’ll we do?” 

Meanwhile, the second boat had arrived. 

“Look for the commodore I ” shouted Cap- 
tain Arms. “Look with all your blasted 
eyes! He’s gone down!” 

At that moment there was a gurgling 
sound at the captain’s side, and a hand 
reached up out of the water and grasped 
his leg where it hung over the gunwale 
of the water-filled boat. 

It was Cosmo Versal. He had been per- 
haps a full minute under water, and he 
could not speak. They hauled him over the 



thwart and laid him down. .As they did so 
a loud cheer saluted their ears, and they 
saw that the Ark, which, under the conduct 
of the mariner whom the captain had left 
in charge, had rounded about, was near- 
ing the scene of the struggle,- with hun- 
dreds of eager faces staring over the 
bulwarks. - 

“Cheer — you! Cheer!” yelled the cap- 
tain. “You’ve got good reason!” ,And he 
added a “tiger” himself to .the renewed 
outburst from the Ark. 

When they reached the Ark they could 
see the long body of the sea-monster un- 
dulating like an enormous black-and- 
white ribbon afloat upon the waves. Some 
of the captain’s projectiles must have gone 
through its brain. 

Cosmo was not seriously hurt by the 
blow he had \ received, and after an hour 
or two of rest in his cabin he came out 
•smiling and bowing to the congratulations 
that were showered upon him. 

TT WAS three weeks after they had left 
.1 the vicinity of New York, and the ob- 
servations showed that they must be near- 
ing the eastern border of the Colorado 
plateau, when one day a bird alighted on 
the railing of the bridge, close beside 
Cosmo and Captain Arms. 

“A bird!” cried Cosmo. “But it is incredi- 
ble that a bird should be here! How can 
it ever have kept itself afloat? It surely 
could not have rested on the waves dur- 
ing the downpour from the sky! Its pres- 
ence here is absolutely miraculous!” 

The poor bird, evidently exhausted by a 
long journey, remained upon the rail, and 
permitted Cosmo to approach closely be- 
fore taking flight to another part of the 
Ark. Cosmo at first thought that it might 
have escaped from, his aviary below. 

But close inspection satisfied him that it 
was of a different species from any that he 
had taken into the Aili, and the more he 
thought of the strangeness of its appear- 
ance here the greater was his bewilder- 
ment. 

While he was puzzling over the subject 
the ■ bird was seen' by many of the pas- 
sengers, flitting from one part of the ves- 
sel to another, and they were as much as- 
tonished as Cosmo had been, and all sorts 
of conjectures were made to account for 
the little creature’s escape from the flood. 

But within an hour or two Cosmo and 
the captain, who were now much oftener 
alone upon the bridge than they had been 
during their passage over the eastern con- 
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tinents, had another, and an incompara- 
bly greater, surprisk 

It was the call of “Land, ho!” from the 
lookout. 

“The pike! By thunder — the old Pike! 
There she blows!” cried Captain Arms. 

De Beauxchamps, King Richard, and 
Amos Blank hurried to the bridge, which 
they were still privileged to invade, and 
the two former in particular asked ques- 
tions faster than they could be answered. 
Meanwhile, they were swiftly approaching 
the mountain. 

Before Cosmo Versal could reply there 
was a terrific crash, and the Ark, for the 
third time in her brief career, had made 
an unexpected landing. But this time the 
accident was disastrous. 

CHAPTER X 

THE END OF THE ARK 

A ll on the bridge of the Ark, in- 
cluding Captain Arms, who should 
surely known the lay of the land 
about his childhood’s home, had been so 
interested in their talk that before they 
were aware of the danger the great vessel 
had run her nose upon a projecting but- 
tress of the mountain. 

The. prow of the Ark was driven high, 
upon a sloping surface of rock, and the 
tearing sounds showed only too clearly 
that this time both bottoms had been 
penetrated, and that there could- be ho 
hope of saving the huge ship or getting 
her off. 

Perhaps at no time ' in all their adven- 
tures had the passengers of the Ark been 
so completely terrorized and demoralized, 
and many members of the crew were in no 
better state. Cosmo and the captain 
shouted orders, and ran down into the hold 
to see the extent of the damage. Water 
was pouring in through the big rents in- 
torrents. 

There was plainly nothing to be done 
but to get everybody out of- the vessel and 
upon the rocks as rapidly as possible. 

The forward parts of the promenade- 
deck directly overhung the rock upon 
which the Ark had forced itself, and it 
was possible for many to be let down that 
way. At the same time boats were set 
afloat, and dozens got ashore in them. 

While everybody was thus occupied with 
things immediately concerning their safe- 
ty, nobody paid any attention to the ap- 
proach of a boat, which had set out from 



a kind of bight in the face of the mountain. 

Cosmo was at the head of the accommo- 
dation-ladder that was being let down on 
the starboard side, when he heard a shout, 
and, lifting his eyes from his work, was 
startled to see a boat containing, beside the 
rowers, two men whom he instantly rec- 
ognized — ^President Samson and Profes- 
sor Pludder. 

Their sudden appearance here aston- 
ished him as much as that of Pike’s Peak 
itself had done. He dropped his hands 
and stared at them as their boat swiftly 
approached. The ladder had just been got 
ready, and the moment the boat touched 
its foot Professor Pludder mounted to the 
deck of the Ark as rapidly as his great 
weight would permit. 

He stretched out his hand as his foot 
'met the deck, and smilingly said: 

“Versal, you were right about the nebula.” 

“Pludder,” responded Cosmo, immedi- 
ately recovering his aplomb, and taking 
the .extended hand^of the professor, “you 
know the truth when you see it.” 

Not another word was exchanged be- 
tween them for the time, and Professor 
Pludder instantly set to work aiding the 
passengers to descend the ladder. Cosmo 
waved his hand in greeting to the Presi- 
dent, who remained in the boat, and po- 
litely lifted his tall, but' sadly battered hat 
in response. 

The Ark had become so firmly lodged 
that, after the passengers had all got 
ashore, Cosmo decided to open a way 
through the forward end of the vessel by 
removing some of the plates, so that the 
animals could be taken ashore direct from 
their deck by simply descending a slightly 
sloping gangway. 

This was a work that required a whole 
day, and while it was going forward un- 
der Cosmo’s directions the passengers, and 
such of the crews as were not needed, 
found .their way, led by the professor and 
the President round a bluff into a kind of 
mountain lap, where they were astonished 
to see many rough cottages, situated pic- 
turesquely among the rocks, and small 
cultivated spaces, with grass, and flowers, 
surrounding them. 

Here dwelt some hundreds of people, 
who received the shipwrecked company 
with Western hospitality, after the first ef- 
fects of their astonishment had worn off. 
It appears, that, owing to its- concealment 
by a projecting part of the mountain, the 
Ark had not been seen until just at the 
moment when it went ashore. 




THE SECOND DELUGE 



Although it was now the early part of 
September, the air was warm and balmy, 
and barn-yard fowls were clucking and 
scratching about the rather meager soil 
around the houses and outbuildings. 

There was not room in this place for all 
the newcomers, but Professor Pludder as- 
sured them that in many of the neighbor- 
ing hollows, which had formerly been 
mountain gorges, there were similar set- 
tlements, and that room would be found 
for all. 

Parties were sent off under the lead of 
guides, and great was the amazement, and, 
it may be added, joy, with which they were 
received in the little communities that 
clustered about the flanks of the mountain. 

About half of Cosmo’s animals had per- 
ished, most of them during the terrible 
experiences attending the arrival of the 
nucleus, which have already been described, 
but those that remained were in fairly 
good condition, and with the possible ex- 
ception of the elephants, they seemed -glad 
to feel solid ground once more under their 
feet. 

The elephants had considerable diffi- 
culty in making their way over the rocks 
to the little village, but Anally all were got 
to a place of security. The great Cali- 
fornian cattle caused hardly less trouble 
than the elephants, but the Astorian tur- 
tles appeared to feel themselves at home 
at once. 

C OSMO, with King Richard, De Beaux- 
champs, Amos Blank, Captain Arms, 
and Joseph Smith, became the guests of 
Professor Pludder and the President in 
their modest dwellings, and as soon as a 
little order had been established explana- 
tions began. Professor Pludder was the 
first spokesman, the scene being the 
President’s “parlor.” 

He told of their escape from Washing- 
ton arid of their arrival on the Colorado 
plateau. 

“When the storm recommenced,” he said, 
“I recognized the complete truth of your 
theory, Mr. Versal — I had partially rec- 
ognized it before — and I made every prep- 
aration for the emergency. 

“The downfall, upon the whole, was not 
as severe here as it had been during the 
earlier days of the deluge, but it must have 
been far more severe elsewhere. 

“The sea around us began to rise, and 
then suddenly the rise ceased. After study- 
ing the matter I concluded that a batho- 
lite was rising under this region, and that 
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there was a chance that we might escape 
submergence through its influence.” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted King Richard, 
“But Mr. Versal has already spoken of a 
‘batholite.’ What does that mean?” 

“I imagine,” replied the professor, smil- 
ing, “that neither Mr. Versal nor I have 
used the term in a strictly technical sense. 
At least we have vastly extended and modi- 
fied its meaning in order to meet the cir- 
cumstances of our case. 

“Batholite is a word of the old geology, 
derived from a language which was once 
widely cultivated, Greek, and meaning, in 
substance, stone, or rock, ‘from the depths’! 

“The conception underlying it is that of 
an immense mass of plastic rock rising un- 
der the effects of pressure from the in- 
terior of the globe, forcing, and in part 
melting its way to the surface, or lifting 
up the superincumbent crust. 

"Geologists had discovered the existence 
of many great batholites that had risen 
in former ages, and there were some gi- 
gantic ones known in this part of Amer- 
ica.” 

“That,” interposed Cosmo, “was the basis 
of my idea that the continents would rise 
again, only I supposed that the rise would 
first manifest itself in the Himalayan 
region. 

“However, since it has resulted in the 
saving of so many lives here, I cannot say 
that my disappointment goes beyond the 
natural mortification of a man of science 
upon discovering that he has been in 
error.” 

“I believe,” said the Professor Pludder, 
“that at least a million have survived here 
in the heart of the continent through the 
uprising of the crust. We have made ex- 
plorations in many directions, and have 
found that through all the Coloradan re- 
gion people have succeeded in escaping to 
the heights. 

“Since the water, although it began to 
rise again after the first arrest of the ad- 
vance of the sea, never attained a greater 
elevation than about 7,500 feet as meas- 
ured from the old sea-level contours, there 
must be millions of acres, not to say square 
miles,' that are still habitable !’ 

“I even hope that the uprising has ex- 
tended far through the Rocky Mountain 
region.”' 

Professor Pludder then went on to tell 
how they had escaped from the neighbor- 
hood of Colorado Springs when the re- 
advance of the sea began, and how at last 
it became evident that the influence of 
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the underlying “batholite” would save them 
from submergence. 

In some places, he said, violent phe- 
nomena had been manifested, and severe 
earthquakes had been felt, but upon the 
whole, he thought, not many had perished 
through that cause. 

As soon as some degree of confidence 
that they were, after all, to escape the 
flood, had been established, they had be- 
gun to cultivate such soil as they could 
find, and now, after months of fair 
weather, they had become fairly estab- 
lished in their new homes. 

From this point — the arrival of the Ark 
In Colorado, and its wreck on Pike’s Peak 
— the literature of our subject becomes 
abundant, but we cannot pause to review it 
in detail. 

The reemergence of the Colorado moun- 
tain region continued slowly, and without 
any disastrous convulsions, and the level 
of. the water receded year by year as the 
land rose, and the sea lost by evaporation 
into space and by chemical absorption in 
the crust. 

In some other parts of the Rockies, as 
Professor Pludder had anticipated, an up- 
rising had occurred, and it was finally 
estimated that as many as three million 
persons survived the deluge. 

It was not the selected band with which 
Cosmo Versal had intended to regenerate 
mankind, but from the Ark he spread a 
leaven which had its effect on. the suc- 
ceeding generations. 

He taught his principles of eugenics, and 
implanted deep the germs of science, in 
which he was greatly aided by Professor 
Pludder, and, as all readers of this narra- 
tive know, we have every reason to believe 
that our new world, although its popula- 
tion has not yet grown to more than ten 
millions, is far superior, in every respect, 
to the old world that was drowned. 

As the dry land spread wider extensive 
farms were developed, and for a long, time 
there was almost no other occupation than 
that of cultivating the soil. President 
Samson became a scientific farmer. 

Amos .Blank, returning to his old 
methods, soon became the greatest farmer 
of them all, buying out the others until 
Cosmo Versal sternly interfered and com- 
pelled him to relinquish everything but five 
hundred acres of ground. 

But on this Blank developed a most' sur- 
prising collection of domestic animals, 
principally from the stocks that Cosmo 
had saved in the Ark. 



The elephants died, and the Astorian 
turtles did not reproduce their kind, but 
the gigantic turkeys and the big cattle and 
sheep did exceedingly well, and many other 
varieties previously unknown were gradu- 
ally developed with the aid of Sir Wilfred 
Athelstone, who found every opportunity 
to apply his theories in practise. 

King Richard also became a farmer, but 
on a very moderate scale, and he never 
ceased to iriourn for his lost dominions, re- 
calling the time when it had been said that 
the beat of the British drum accompanied 
the iising sun round the world. 

Of Costake Theriade, and the interatomic 
force, it is only necessary to remind the 
reader that the marvelous mechanical 
powers which we possess today, and which 
we draw directly from the hidden stores of 
the electrons, trace their origin to the brain 
of the “speculative genius” from Roumania, 
whom Cosmo Versal had the insight to save 
from the great deluge. 

All of these, actors long ago passed from 
the scene, but while they remained Cosmo 
Versal continued to be their guiding star, 
and his genius gave an impulse that has 
never since been lost. 

At his death all of New America mourned, 
and afterward was carved, high on the 
brow of the great mountain on which his 
voyage ended, in gigantic letters, cut deep 
in the living rock, and "covered with shin- 
ing, incorrodible levium, an Inscription 
that will transmit his fame to the remotest 
posterity: 

1 

HERE RESTED THE ARK OF 
COSMO VERSAL 

He Foresaw and Prepared for the Second 
Deluge, 

And Although Nature 
Aided Him in Unexpected Ways, 

Yet, but for Him, His Warnings, and His 
Example 

The World of Man Would Have Ceased 
To Exist. 

I 

Postcriptum. 

While these words are being written, 
news comes ,of the return of an aero, 
driven by inter-atomic energy, from a 
voyage of exploration round the earth. 

It appears that the Alps are yet deeply 
buried, but that Mount Everest now lifts 
its head more than ten thotisand feet 
above the sea, and that some of the loftiest 
plains of Tibet are beginning to reemerge. 

Thus Cosmo Versal's prediction is ful- 
filled, though he has not lived to see it. 




Address comments to the Letter Editor, Fantastic Novels, 
New Publications, Inc., 210 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 



A MILESTONE IN FANTASY 
Dear Editor: 

Like the fabled phoenix of old, which would 
not for long remain dead, Fantastic Novels 
again sprea<£ its wings and looks to the heights 
where d^ell, or have dwelt, the immortals of 
fantasy — Merritt, Kline, Flint, Hall, Giesy, 
Stevens, Cummings and others too many to 
name. 

Between the old FJi. and its revival lie 
nearly seven years, and in these few years 
much has transpired that is of interest to the 
fantasy reader. Three other fantasy magazines 
loomed for a short while and then were doomed 
by the war; several new publishing- houses 
dedicated solely to fantasy and s-f have 
emerged successfully from the limbo of un- 
notice to supplement an older one; two radi- 
cally different magazines have seen their first 
issues, and fan clubs have grown to a strength 
undreamed of at that time. 

For us, the readers, the end of these seven 
years have brought much — but the greatest is 
the rebirth of the Munsey classics. To you, the 
editor, I wish to extend my thanks for the part 
you played in the realizing of a lost hope, and 
I know a thousand others will echo them. 

“The Ship of Ishtar” was the novel promised 
for, ^e next issue of FJ^. when the different 
comany took over — now the promise has been 
kept. Even though I have read this greatest 
of =all Merritt stories, I was not sorry to see 
it again. There must be many new readers 
who had not read it and the Finlay pics made 
up for it all. Lawrence’s cover was one of his 
best. Even the short story, something I gen- 
erally find fault with in Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries, was good. The style Lawr^ce used in 
the illustration aptly portrayed the spider-like 
qualities of the old man. 

I hope you will very soon complete . the 
Polaris trilogy, also. From there, everything 
bodes good. 

The one thing F.N. lacks now is trimmed 
edges. I wouldn’t mention this had I not the 
other day seen one of yoiir publications having 
such. However, I do not think I would care 
for the smaller size, so rather than have both 
changes I prefer FH. as it is. 

I repeat — thanks a lot. 

Phillip Gray. 

1539 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago 7, 111. 

THANKING FELLOW READER 

No doubt you will be completely submerged 
— driven to tiie bottom— by the many, many of 



your old friends who will be welcoming the 
almost legendary Fantastic Novels back to their 
shelves. I hope one more message will not be 
amiss. 

However, it’s with those that are reading 
your magazine for the first time that I must 
place myself. Fact is, your ‘Ship- of Ishtar” is 
the first F.N. Tve seen. Of course I’ve been 
hearing of it ever since I can remember pick- 
ing up my first F.F.M. And maybe some of 
its were even lucky enough to collect a few. 
But most of us had to be content to listen to 
your F.F.M. readers recall the “dear, dead days” 
when F.N. still graced the stands. Had to be 
content to read their pleas for the renewal of 
something we’d never experienced. And be- 
cause your old readers seemed to know where- 
of they spoke, and because they seemed to 
want FH. back very much, some of us added 
our feeble cry. 

So what do we get? 

The most beautiful Laurence cover I have 
ever seen, and the best of the superb Merrittales 
to back it up. 

Thank you, F.N. You didn’t disappoint us. 

And old F.N. readers, I salute you! You 
certainly knew a good thing when you read it. 

Yours in all sincerity, 

Russ Manning. 

Box 1746, 

Orcutt, Calif. 

THE CREAM OF FANTASY 

I find it diffictilt to express the extreme 
pleasure and satisfaction that came to me 
when I came iipon Fantastic Novels at the 
newsstand. After a wait of nearly six yeeus, 
the cream of fantasy is once more available to 
the public. You were wise in picking “The 
Ship of Ishtar” for the first of the “new” issues. 
Acclaimed by readers since ife first publication, 
“Ishtar” ranks 'with the best fantasies ever 
written. 

As for future offerings, I have many favorites 
which I would like to see in F.N. Two of these 
should be printed as soon ^ possible in that 
they are parts of a trilogy: “Minos of Sar- 
danes,” and, “Polaris and the Goddess Glorian.” 
'Two others which I hope are on your list are: 
“Toys of Fate” by Tod Robbins and “The Phan- 
tom of the Rainbow” by Slater LaMaster. 
’These, however, are not of novel-length. 

Among other old-time gems which might 
even be called “Classics” (although I think that 
the word is often misused) I place: “The Gold- 
en Blight”, "The Flying Legion” — ^England; 
“The Planeteer”, “The King of Conserve Island” 
— Flint; “Treasures of Tantalus” — Smith. 

(Continued on page 125) 






//T’M GETTING tired," complained 
•• j Davis, lounging in the window of 
1 the Physics Building,, “and sleepy. 
It’s after eleven o’clock. This makes the 
fourth night I’ve sat up to see your new 
star, and it’ll be the last. Why, the thing 
was billed to appear three weeks ago.” 

“Are you tired. Miss Wardour?” asked 
Eastwood, and the girl glanced up with a 
quick flush and a negative murmur. 

Eastwood made the reflection anew that 
she certainly was painfully shy. She was 
almost as plain as she was shy, though her 
hair had an unusual beauty of its own, 
line as silk and colored like palest flame. 

Probably she had brains; Eastwood had 
seen her reading some* extremely “deep” 
books, but she seemed to have no amuse- 
ments, few interests. She worked daily at 
the Art Students’ League, and -boarded 
where he did, and he had thus come to 
ask her with the Davises to watch for the 
new star from the laboratory windows on 
the Heights. 

“bo you really think that it’s worth while 
to wait any longer, professor?” inquired 
Mrs. Davis, concealing a yawn. 

Eastwood was somewhat annoyed by the 
continued failure of the star to show itself, 
and he hated to be called “professor,” be- 
ing only an assistant professor of physics. 

"I don’t know,” he answered somewhat 
curtly. “This is the twelfth night that I 
have waited for it. Of course, it would have 
been a mathematical miracle if astron- 
omers should have solved such a problem 
exactly, though they’ve been figuring on it 
for a quarter of a century.” 



The new Physics Building of Columbia 
University was about twelve stories high. 
The physics laboratory occupied the ninth 
and tenth floors, with the astronomical 
rooms above it, an arrangement which 
would have been impossible before the in- 
vention of the oil vibration cushion, which 
practically isolated the instrument rooms 
from the earth. 

Eastwood had arranged a small telescope 
at the window, and below them spread the 
illuminated map of Greater New York, 
sending up a faintly musical roar. All the 
streets were crowded, as they had been 
every night since the fifth of the month, 
when the great new star, or sun, was ex- 
pected to come into view. 

♦ • • ^ 

Some error had been made in the calcu- 
lations, though, as Eastwood said, astron- 
omers had been figuring on them for 
twenty-five years. 

It was, in fact, nearly forty years since 
Professor Adolphe Bernier first announced 
his theory of a limited, universe at the In- 
ternational Congress of Sciences in Paris, 
where it was counted as little more than a 
masterpiece of Imagination. 

Professor Bernier did not believe that the 
universe was infinite. Somewhere, he ar- 
gued, the universe m\ist have a center, 
which is the pivot for its revolution. 

The moon revolves around the earth, the 
planetary system revolves about the sun, 
the solar system revolves about one of the 
fixed stars, and this whole system in its 
turn undoubtedly revolves around some 
more distant point. But this sort of pro- 
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gression must definitely stop somewhere. 

Somewhere there must be a central sun, 
a vast incandescent body which does not 
move at a,ll. And as a sun is always larger 
and hotter than its satellites, therefore the 
body at the center of the universe must be 
of an immensity and temperature beyond 
anything known or imagined. 

It was objected that this hypothetical 
body should then be large enough to be 
visible from the earth, and Professor Ber- 
nier replied that some day it undoubtedly 
would be visible. Its light had simply not 
yet had time to reach the earth. 

The passage of light from the nearest 
of the fixed stars is a matter of three years, 
and there must be many stars so distant 
that their rays have not yet reached us. 
The great central sun must be so incon- 
ceivably remote that perhaps hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of years would elapse 
before its light should burst upon the solar 
system. 

All"this was contemptuously classed as 
“newspaper science” till the extraordinary 
mathematical revival a little after the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century afforded the 
means of verifying it. 

Following the new theorems discovered 
by Professor Burnside, of Princeton, and 
elaborated by Dr. Taneka, of Tokyo, astron- 
omers succeeded in calculating^the arc of 
the sun’s movements through space, and 
its ratio to the orbit of its satellites. With 
this as a basis, it was possible to follow 
the widening circles, the consecutive sys- 
tems of the heavenly bodies and their rota- 
tions. 

The theory of Professor Bernier was 
justified. It was demonstrated that there 
really was a gigantic mass of incandescent 
matter, which, whether the central point 
of the universe or not, appeared to be with- 
out motion. 

The weight and distance of this new sun 
were approximately calculated, and, the 
speed of light being known, it was an easy 
matter to reckon when its rays would 
reach the earth. 

It was then estimated that the approach- 
ing rays would arrive at the earth in 
twenty-six years, and that was twenty-six 
years ago. Three weeks had passed since, 
the date when the new heavenly body was 
expected to become visible, and it had not 
yet appeared. 

Popular interest had risen to a high 
pitch, stimulated by innumerable news- 
paper and magazine articles, and the 
streets were nightly thronged with excited 



crowds armed with opera>^asses and star 
maps, while at eve:^ corner a telescope 
man had planted his tripod instrument at 
a nickel a look. 

Similar scenes were taking place in every 
civilized city on the globe. 

It was generally supposed that the new 
luminary would appear in size about mid- 
way between' Venus and the moon. Better 
informed persons expected something like 
the sun, and a syndicate of capitalists 
quietly leased large areas on the coast of 
Greenland in anticipation of a great rise 
in temperature and a northward move- 
ment in population. 

Even the business situation was appre- 
ciably affected by the public uncertainty 
and excitement. There was a decline in 
stocks, and a minor religious sect boldly 
prophesied the end of the world. 

“I’ve had enough of this,” said Davis, 
looking at his watch again. “Are you ready 
to go, Grace? By the way, isn’t it getting 
warmer?" ' 

It had been a sharp February day, but 
the temperature was certainly rising. "Wa- 
ter was dripping from the roofs, and from 
the Icicles that fringed the window ledges, 
as if a warm wave had suddenly arrived. 

“What's that light?” suddenly asked 
Alice Wardour, who was lingering by the 
open window. 

“It must be moonrise,” said Eastwood, 
though the illumination of the horizon was 
almost like daybreak. 

Davis abandoned his intention of leav- 
ing, and they watched the east grow pale 
and flushed till at last a brilliant white 
disc heaved itself above the horizon. 

It resembled' the full moon, but as if 
trebled in luster, and the streets grew al- 
most as light as by day. 

“Good heavens, that must be the new 
star, after all!” said Davis in an awed 
voice. 

“No, it’s only the moon. This is the hour 
and minute for her rising,” answered E^t- 
wood, who had grasped the cause of the 
phenomenon. “But the new sun must-have 
appeared on the other side of the' earth. 

^Its light is What makes the moon so bril- 
liant. It will rise here just as the sun does, 
no telling how soon. It must be brighter 
than was expected — arid rnaybe hotter,” he 
added with a vague uneasiuess. - 

"Isn’t it getting very -warm in here?” 
said Mrs. Davis, loosening her jacket. 
“Couldn’t you turn off some of the steam 
heat?” 

Eastwood turned it all off, for, in spite 
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of the open window, the room was really 
growing uncomfortably close. But the 
warmth appeared to come from without; it 
was like a warm spring evening, and the 
icicles were breaking loose from the 
cornices. 

F or half an hour they leaned from the 
windows with but desultory conversa- 
tion, and below them the streets were 
black with' people and whitened with up- 
turned faces. The brilliant moon rose high- 
er, and the mildness of the night sensibly 
increased. 

It was after midnight when Eastwood 
first noticed the reddish flush tinging the 
clouds low in the east, and he pointed it 
out to his companions. 

“That must be it at last,” he exclaimed, 
with a thrill of vibrating excitement at 
what he was going to see, a cosmic event 
unprecedented in intensity. 

The brightness waxed rapidly. 

“By Jove, see it redden!” Davis ejacu- 
lated. “It’s getting lighter than day — and 
hot! Whew!” 

The whole eastern sky glowed with a 
deepening pink that extended half round 



the horizon. Sparrows chirped from the 
roofs, and it looked as if the disc of the un- 
known star might at any moment be ex- 
pected to lift above the Atlantic, but it de- 
layed long. 

The heavens continued to bum with 
myriad hues, gathering at last to a fiery 
furnace glow on the skyline. 

Mrs. Davis suddenly screamed. An Amer- 
ican flag blowing freely from its staff on 
the roof of the tall building , had all at 
once burst into flame. 

Low in the east lay a long streak of in- 
tense fire which broadened as they squinted 
with watering eyes. It was as if the edge of 
the world had been heated to whiteness. 

The brilliant moon faded to a feathery 
white film in the glare. There was a con- 
fused outcry from the observatory over- 
head, and a crash of something being bro- 
ken, and as the strange new sunlight fell 
through the window the onlookers leaped 
back as if a blast furnace had been opened 
before them. 

The glass cracked and fell inward. Some- 
thing like the sun, but magnified fifty 
times' in size and hotness, was rising out 
of the sea. An iron instrument-table by 
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the window began to smoke with an acrid 
smell of varnish. 

“What the devil is this, Eastwood?” 
shouted Davis accusingly. 

From the streets rose a sudden, enormous 
wail of fright and pain, the outcry of a 
million throats at. once, and the roar of a 
stampede followed. The pavements were 
choked with struggling, panic-stricken 
people in the fierce glare, and above the 
din arose the clanging rush of fire engines 
and trucks. 

Smoke began to rise from several points 
below Central Park, and two or three 
church chimes pealed crazily. 

The observers from overhead came run- 
ning down the stairs with a thunderous, 
trampling, for the . elevator man had de- 
serted his post. 

“Here, we’ve got to get out of this,” 
shouted Davis, seizing his wife by the arm 
and hustling her toward the door. “This 
place’ll be on fire directly.” 

“Hold on. ' You can’t go down into that 
crush on the street,” Eastwood cried, try- 
ing to prevent him. 

But Davis broke away and raced down 
the stairs, half carrying his terrified wife. 
Eastwood got his back against the door in 
time to-prevent Alice from following them. 

“There’s nothing in this building that 
will burn. Miss Wardour,” he said as calm- 
ly as he could. “V/e had better stay here 
for the present. It would be sure death to 
get involved in that stampede below. Just 
listen to it." 

The crowds on the street seemed to sway 
to and fro in contending waves, and the 
cries, curses, and screams came up in a 
savage chorus. 

The heat was already almost blistering 
to the skin, though they carefully avoided 
the direct rays, and instruments of glass in 
the laboratory cracked loudly one by one. 

A vast cloud of dark smoke began to 
rise from the harbor, where the shipping 
must have caught fire, and something ex- 
ploded with a terrific report. A few min- 
utes later half a dozen fires broke out in 
the lower part of the city, rolling' up' vol- 
umes of smoke that faded to a thin mist 
in the dazzling light. 

The great new sun was now fully above 
the horizon, and the whole east seemed 
ablaze. The stampede in the streets had 
qu,ieted all at once, for the survivors had 
taken refuge in’ the nearest houses,' and the 
pavements were black with motionless 
forms- of men and women. '• 

“I’ll do whatever you say,” said Alice, 



who was deadly pale, but remarkably col- 
lected. Even at that moment Eastwood was 
struck by the splendor of her etherially 
brilliant hair that 'burned like pale flame 
above her pallid face. “But we can’t stay 
here, can we?” 

“No,” replied Eastwood, trying to collect 
his faculties in the face of this catastrophic 
revolution of nature. “We’d better go to 
the basement, I think.” 

In the basement were deep vaults used 
for the storage of delicate instruments, 
and these would afford shelter for a time 
at least. It occurred to him as he spoke 
that perhaps temporary safety was the best 
that any living thing on earth could hope 
for. 

But he led the way down the well stair- 
case. They had gone down six or seven 
flights when a gloom seemed to grow upon 
the air, with a welcome relief. 

It seemed almost cool, and the sky had 
clouded heavily, with the appearance of 
polished and heated silver. 

A deep but distant roaring arose and 
grew from the southeast, and they stopped 
on the second landing to look from the 
window. 

A vast black mass seemed to fill the 
space between sea and sky, and it was 
sweeping toward the city, probably from 
the harbor, Eastwood thought, at a speed 
that -made it visibly grow as they watched 
it. 

“A cyclone — and a waterspout!” mut- 
tered Eastwood, appalled. 

He might have^foreseen it from the sud- 
den, excessive evaporation and the heating 
of the air. The gigantic black pillar drove 
toward them swaying and reeling, and a 
gale came with it,' and a wall of impenetra- 
ble mist behind. 

As Eastwood watched its progress he saw 
its cloudy bulk illumined momentarily by 
a dozen lightning-like flashes, and a mo- 
ment later, above its roar, came the tre- 
mendous detonations of heavy cannon. 

The forts and the warships were firing 
shells to break the waterspout, but the 
shots seemed to produce no effect. It was 
the city's last and useless attempt at re- 
sistance. A rnoment later forts and ships 
alike must have been engulfed. 

"Hurry! This building will collapse!” 
Eastwood shouted. 

They rushed down another flight, and 
heard the crash with which the monster 
broke over the city. A deluge of water, like 
the emptying of a reservoir, thundered 
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upon the street, and the water was steam- 
ing hot as it fell. 

There was a rending crash of falling 
walls, and in another instant the Physics 
Building seemed to be twisted around by a 
powerful hand. The walls blew out, and 
the whole structure .^ank in a chaotic mass. 

But the tough steel frame was practically 
unwreckable, and, in fact, the upper por- 
tion was simply bent down upon the lower 
stories, peeling off most of the shell of 
masonry and stucco. 

Eastwood was stunned as he was hurled 
to the floor, but when he came to himself 
he was still upon the landing, which was 
tilted at an alarming angle. A tangled 
mass of steel rods and beams hung a yard 
over his head, and a huge steel girder had 
plunged down perpendicularly from above, 
smashing everything in its way. 

Wreckage choked the well of the stair- 
case, a mass of plaster, bricks, and shat- 
tered furniture surrounded him, and he 
could look out in almost every direction 
through the rent iron skeleton. 

A yard away Alice was sitting up, me- 
chancially wiping the mud and water from 
her face, and apparently uninjured. Tepid 
water was pouring through the interstices 
of the wreck in torrents, though it did not 
appear to be raining. 

A steady, powerful gale had followed the 
whirlwind, and it brought a Little coolness 
with it. Eastwood inquired perfunctorily of 
Alice if she were hurt, without being able 
to feel any degree of interest in the mat- 
ter. His faculty of sympathy seemed para- 
lyzed. 

“I don't know. I thought — I thought that 
we were all dead!” the girl murmured in a 
sort of daze. “What was it? Is it all over?” 

“I think it’s only beginning,” Eastwood 
answered dully. 

The gale had brought up more cloud 
and the skies were thickly overcast, but 
shining white-hot. Presently the rain came 
down in almost scalding floods and as it 
fell upon the hissing streets it steamed 
again into the air. 

In three minutes all the world was 
choked, with hot vapor, and from the roar 
and splash the streets seemed to be run- 
ning rivers. 

The downpour seemed too violent to en- 
dure, and after an hour it did cease, while 
the city reeked with mist. Through the 
whirling fog Eastwood caught glimpses of 
ruined buildings, vast heaps of debris, all 
the wreckage of the greatest city of the 
twentieth century. 
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Then the torrents fell again, like a cata- 
ract, as if the waters of the earth were 
shuttlecocking between sea and heaven. 
With a jarring tremor of the ground a 
landslide went down into the Hudson. 

The atmosphere was like a vapor bath, 
choking and sickening. The physical agony 
of respiration aroused Alice from a sort of 
stupor, and she cried out pitifully that she 
would die. 

The strong wind drove the hot spray and 
steam through the shattered building till 
it seemed impossible that human lungs 
could extract life from the semi-liquid that 
had replaced the air, but the two lived. 

After hours of this parboiling the rain 
slackened, and, as the clouds parted. East- 
wood caught a glimpse of a familiar form 
halfway up the heavens. It was the sun, 
the old sun, looking small and watery. 

But the intense heat and brightness told 
that the enormous body still blazed behind 
the clouds. The rain seemed to have ceased 
definitely, and the hard, shining whiteness 
of the sky grew rapidly hotter. 

The heat of the air increased to an oven- 
like degree; the mists were dissipated, the 
clouds licked up, and the earth seerned to 
dry itself almost immediately. The heat 
from the two suns beat down simul- 
taneously till it became a monstrous ter- 
ror, unendurable. 

An odor of smoke began to permeate the 
air; there was a dazzling shimmer over 
the streets, and great clouds of mist arose 
from the bay, but these appeared to evap- 
orate before they could darken the sky. 

The piled wreck of the building sheltered 
the two refugees from the direct rays of 
the new sun, now almost overhead, but not 
from the penetrating heat of the air. But 
the body will endure almost anything, 
short of tearing asunder, for a time at 
least; it is the finer mechanism of the 
nerves that suffers most. 

A lice lay face down among the bricks, 
gasping and moaning. The blood ham- 
mered in Eastwood’s brain, and the strang- 
est mirages flickered before his eyes. 

Alternately he lapsed into heavy stupors, 
and awoke to the agony of the day. In his 
lucid moments he reflected that this could 
not last long, and tried to remember what 
degree of heat would cause death. 

Within an hour after the drenching 
rains he was feverishly thirsty, and the 
skin felt as if peeling from his whole body. 

This fever and horror' lasted until he for- 
got tliat he had ever known another state; 
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but at last the west reddened, and the 
flaming sun went down. It left the fa- 
miliar planet high in the heavens, and 
there was no darkness until the usual hour, 
though there was a slight lowering of the 
temperature. 

But when night did come it brought life- 
giving coolness, and though the heat was 
still intense it seemed temperate by com- 
parison. More than all, the kindly dark- 
ness seemed to set a limit to the cataclys- 
mic disorders of the day. 

"Ouf! This Is heavenly!” said Eastwood, 
drawing long breaths and feeling mind and 
body revived in the gloom. 

“It won’t -last long,” replied Alice, and 
her voice sounded extraordinarily calm 
through the darkness. “The heat will come 
again when the new sun rises in a few 
hours.” 

“We might find some better place in the 
meanwhile — a deep cellar; or we might get 
into the subway,” Eastwood suggested. 

“It would be no use. Don’t you under- 
stand? I have been thinking it all out. 
After this, the new sun will always shine, 
and we could not endure it even another 
day. The wave of heat is passing round the 
world as it revolves, and in a few hours the 
whole earth will be a burnt-up ball. Very 
likely we are the only people left alive in 
New York, or perhaps in America.” 

She seemed to have taken the intel- 
lectual initiative, and spoke with an as- 
sumption of authority that amazed him. 

“But there must be others,” said East- 
wood, after thinking for a moment. “Other 
people have found sheltered places, or 
miners, or men.-underground.’.’ 

“They would have been drowned by the 
rain. At any rate, there will be none left 
alive by tomorrow night. 

“Think of it,” she went on dreamily, 
“for a thousand years this wave of fire has 
been rushing toward us, while life has been 
going on so happily in the world, so uncon- 
scious that the world was doomed all the 
time. And now this is the end of life.” 

“I don’t know,” Eastwood said slowly. 
“It may be the end of human life, but there 
must be some forms that will survive — • 
some micro-organisms perhaps capable of 
resisting high temperatures, if nothing 
higher. The seed of life will be left at any 
rate, and that is everything. Evolution will 
begin over again, producing new types to 
suit the changed conditions. I only wish I 
could see what creatures will be here in a 
few thousand years. 

“But I can’t realize it at all — this thing!” 



he cried passionately, after a pause. "Is it 
real? Or have we all gone mad? It seems 
too much like a bad dream." 

The rain crashed down again as he 
spoke, and the earth steamed, though not 
with the dense reek of the day. For hours 
the waters roared and splashed against 
the earth in hot billows till the streets 
were foaming yellow 'rivers, dammed by the 
wreck of fallen buildings. 

There was a continual rumble as earth 
and rock slid into the East River, and at 
last the Brooklyn Bridge collapsed with a 
thunderous crash and splash that made all 
Manhattan vibrate. A gigantic billow like 
a tidal wave swept up the river from its 
fall. 

The downpour slackened and ceased soon 
after the moon began to shed an obscured 
but brilliant light through the clouds. 

Presently the east commenced to grow 
luminous, and this time there could be no 
doubt as to what was coming. 

Alice crept closer to the man as the gray 
light rose upon ^the watery air. 

“Kiss me!” she whispered suddenly, 
throwing her arms around his neck. He 
could feel her trembling. “Say you love me; 
hold me in your arms. There is only an 
hour.” 

“Don’t be afraid. Try to face it bravely,” 
stammered Eastwood. 

“I don’t fear it — not death. But I have 
never lived. I have always been timid and 
wretched and afraid — afraid to speak — 
and I’ve almost 'wished for suffering and 
misery or anything rather than to be stupid 
and dumb and dead, the way I’ve always 
, been. 

“I’ve never 'dared, to tell anymie what I 
was, what I wanted. I’ve been afraid all my 
'life, but I’m not afraid now. I have never 
lived; I have never been happy; and now 
we must die together!” 

It Seemed to Eastwood the cry of the 
perishing world. He held her in his arms 
and kissed her wet, tremulous face that 
was strained to his. ^ 

* 

The twilight was gone before they knew 
it. The sky was blue already, with crimson 
flakes mounting to the zenith, and the 
heat was growing once more intense. 

“This is the end, Alice,” said Eastwood, 
and his voice trembled. 

She looked at him, her' eyes shining with 
an unearthly softness and brilliancy, and 
turned her face to the east. 

There, in crimson and orange, flamed the 
last dawn that human eyes would ever ^e. 
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(Continued from page 117) 

In Finlay and Lawrence you have two- 
fourths of fantasy’s best illustrators, the other 
two being Ed Cartier and Hannes Bok. For 
my all-time great of imaginative art, though, 
I’ll still take Frank R. Paul. There is a some- 
thing about his work. 

Yours in Fandom, 

D. Carter Hott. 

403 Second Ave., 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

UKED STACPOOLE STORY 

I am pleased beyond words at the revival 
of F.N., truly a great old-timer. And I am 
more than ^tisfied with the first revival issue. 

I did not read “The Ship of Ishtar” as I had 
previously read it in book form. However, 1 
enjoyed the short story, “The Middle Bedroom.’’ 
It was little more than a “haunted hoiise’’ story, 
in essence, but I liked the idea of a man, living 
alone, becoming an animal form corresponding 
to his human tendency. Even though that 
theme has been overworked in the last decade 
or so, it must be remembered that this story 
was written in 1919. Considering that, I’d say 
it was a very good story. 

The interior Ulustrations were excellent, and 
I do mean excellent! The cover was one of the 
best covers I’ve ever seen on a fantasy 
magazine. . Keep up the good work. The fore- 
cast sounds out of this world. 

Rex Ward. 

428 Main st., 

El*Segundo, Calif. 

WHAT JOY! 

The best news of 1948: Fantastic Novels is 
back and with the Munsey classics to boot. 
What joy, what pleasure to see Merritt’s “Ship 
of Ishtar’’ in our magazine! Just about five 
years late, the way I figure. 

Needless to say, the “Old Guard” will cer- 
tainly rally aro\md F.N. and give her the sup- 
port she needs. 

Just for old time’s sake, how’s about publish- 
ing the issue of F.F.M. that was mentioned in 
the last issue of the old regime: Stilson’s “Minos 
of Sardanes” and Leinster’s “The Mad Planet”? 
They’re about half a decade overdue. Just a 
few more suggestions now: “Polaris and the 
Goddess Glorian”, England’s “The Empire of 
the Air”, and others of his works, Serviss’ “The 
Second Deluge”, Merritt’s “Seven Footprints 
to Satan”, also stories by Flint, J. P. Marshall — 
the list is almost endless. 

Whoever was responsible for the change in 
policy of Popular Publications certainly de- 
serves the thanks of both the “Old Guard” and 
the rest of the science-fiction (fantasy to the 
upstarts) public. 

Congratulations on a fine “first” issue, and 
may F.N. have a hundred times the success 
and prestige that .the old F.N. and F.F.M. had. 

Edward Wood. 

31 N. Aberdeen St. 

Chicago 7, 111, 



MARCH COVER EXCELLENT 

Congratulations! I have just finished reading 
A. Merritt’s ‘"rhe Ship of Ishtar” in your March 
issue. It is superb. I have read most of Mer- 
ritt’s more poptilar novels as well as many of 
his more obscure short stories, but I would 
second this story only to his great fantasy 
classic, “Dwellers in the Mirage”. And the 
cover!! The artist has completely outdone him- 
self. Please have more pictures with a dark 
background as this type goes well with your 
magazine. I will make no comment on the 
inside illristrations as they are not worth com- 
menting on — either way. The short story was 
just fair, but as long,^as you have such a high 
grade of leading novel to balance the issue, I 
won’t complain. 

Now that your magazine has again resumed 
production, I would like very much to get the 
back issues. I have issue No. 3, but would^like 
to obtain all the rest. I have many duplicates 
of yoiu" companion magazine, F.F.M., as well 
as many others that I would be willing to sell 
or trade. I am also interested in obtaining back 
issues of F.F.M. as well as some other maga- 
zines. 

Due to a long illness I' have lost touch with 
my connections in fandom, and have thereby 
probably missed out on a lot of things. I would 
appreciate it, if anyone who puts out a fan 
mag or is engaging in any other activity that 
might be of science-fiction interest to get in 
touch with me. I am interested in Rocketry 
as well as the fiction and fan aspects of science 
fiction, 

Although I do not particularly care for Cum- 
mings, I would very much like to see his 
famed “Atom” stories hit print, as well as 
stories by Kline and Merritt. 

I don’t suppose that this will do any good, 
but before I go I would like to put in my plea 
for smooth edges. 

Robert Rapaport. 

5700 Rockhill Rd., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ASKS FOR PAUL 

Congratulations! The re-publication of Fan- 
tastic Novels is the answer to a fantasy lover’s 
prayer. You can’t (or can you?) imagine what 
a thriU it is to see again the grand magazine 
which we had thought gone forever? I feel like 
gloating when I think of the many fine old tales 
of yesterday we will be privileged to read 
through the revival of F.N. 

True, we have had F.F.M. all along and in its 
pages have appeared some of the best stories 
I have read, but the old magazine stories 
possess a glamour which is seldom found in 
books, and publishing' book fantasy is the 
policy of E^.M. 

To my way of thinking, the setup now is 
just about perfect, F.N. for the magazine stories 
and F.F.M. for the books. 

I won’t comment on “The Ship of Ishtar”, the 
best description of it is printed plainly on the 
cover “Fantasy Classic”. Finlay and Lawrence 
are both excellent, but couldn’t we possibly 
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bring back Frank R.'Paul to do the Science 
Fiction stories? His drawings have the same 
timeless appeal as the stories they illustrate, 
what more could we ask? 

Enclosed, please find three dollars ($3.00) for 
which send me a one year subscription to each 
of your magazines beginning with the April 
*48 issue of Famous Fantastic Mysteries and the 
May *48 copy of Fantastic Novels. 

James D. Ellis. 

604 10th St. SW, 

Washington 4, D. G. 

Editor's Note: You have doubtless seen it by 
now, but the second issue of F.N. revived, has 
its feature story illustrated by Paul. 

SPEAKING FOR FANDOM 

Received the wonderful news about Fantastic 
Novels’ resurrection. And featuring Merritt’s 
“Ship of Ishtar” illustrated by Virgil Finlay. 
Who could ask for a happier 1948? 

I would like to see Bok alternate with Finlay 
as the artist of F.N. If you could get Bok to 
do some covers for your magazine you would 
have some truly beautiful master-paintings to 
offer you reading public. 

And when you get aroimd to the Burrotighs 
stories, at least the rare ones, for the sake of 
all ERB fans be sure and have them illustrated 
by our old favorite, J. Allen St. John. This 
artist would be ideal for illustrating the Otis 
Adelbert Kline stories also. ■ ^ 

Popular Publications, with the reissue of F.N., 
has won the gratitude of all fandom and has 
proven once again that it really strives to 
please the readers as much as possible. 

A few more issues of The Burroughs Bulletin, 
numbers 1 to 5, can still be obtained by ERB 
fans by requesting same. 

VeRNELL COHIELL. 

Box 78, 

Manito, 111. 

MERRIT AT HIS FINEST 

Congratulations and best of luck on the re- 
vival of F.N. Out of a clear sky, it’s occupying 
a prominent spot on the newsstands, and with 
one of the finest covers in a long time. The art 
work for the lead story, “The Ship of Ishtar”, 
was some of the best Finlay has turned out in 
many a moon. As a matter of fact, from the 
high quality of the cover and interiors, I’m will- 
ing to wager that the art work was done back 
when F.N. was first in operation, and has just 
been sitting around waiting for the paper 
shortage to end. 

As for “Ishtar” I’ve read it before . . . and 
I’ll read it again it’s Merritt at his finest. 

As for the short . . faith, begorra, be jabbers, 

macushla . for fillin’ up a few extra pages, 
what more could you be wantin’? 

I have a suggestion. 

Inasmuch as a great many of your readers 
have become fans in the last five years, why not 
reprint some of the stories that appeared in 
the early years of F.N. and F.F.M., in serial 
form? Thus the new readers would be able to 
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acquire them . . . and still have room for as 
yet unrevived tales to please older readers. 
Such as “Dwellers in the Mirage” . . . one of 
Merritt’s I haven’t been able to find, myself. 

I’ve always felt that the policy of your com- 
panion magazine, F.F.M., was too narrow, what 
with reprinting only books. However, now with 
F.N. back, to furnish the old Munseys, it looks 
pretty cheerful. 

Randy Edwards. 

3870 25th St., 

^an Francisco 14, Calif. 

Editor’s Note: The illustrations for the March 
F.N. were all new. 

F. N.’s “ISHTAR” COMPLE'TE 

I have heard so much about Fantastic Novels 
that it has become a legendary magazine in the 
field of fantasy to me. Imagine my surprise, 
awe and ecstasy when I saw on the newsstand 
the magazine I thought dead. Thanks a million 
from a steady fan! 

"The Ship of Ishtar” was a good start. I al- 
ready had a copy of Merritt’s novel in pocket- 
book form, but when I read “Ship of Ishtar” 
in F.N., I found that my first copy had been 
cut down to an alarming degree. Thanks for 
the complete story. Merritt is indeed the Mas- 
ter of Fantasy. He has a seat among the im- 
mortals of literature; there is no doubt about 
that. The short was also enjoyable. More, lots 
more, of Merritt and Stacpoole. 

I’d Uke to see “Polaris — of the Snows” by 
Stilson, anything by Haggard or George Allan 
England in F.N. also. 

Oh, gosh! rforgot to congratulate you on your 
art-work. Ummmm, good. Finlay is — well, 
there really isn’t any word which is qualified to 
state how extraordinarily excellent this art 
work is. It’s just — beautiful. His name can be 
linked with the masters of the past: da Vinci, 
Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, Finlay. . . . Don’t 
ever lose Lawrence either. Ye Gods! How 
that man can draw! Give Lawrence a lot of 
credit for his wonderful cover and Finlay for 
that beauty on page 71. 

If you’d be good enough to print this in your 
readers’ section I’d like to ask fantasy fans 
aroimd Spokane to write. Very seldom have 1 
heard of such fans up around here. Who knows, 
maybe I’m a lone wolf in these parts. Hope not. 

I won’t molest you further (until next issue 
comes out), so I’ll say s’long, and a toast to 
F.N.: may it have a long and glorious history! 

Yours for Fantasy, 

^ Gary Walkup. 

-ikoute # 1, 

Spokane 16, Wash. 

IF HE WERE EDITOR . . . 

Yes, if I were editor of Fantastic Novels 1 
would — First the badly neglected Homer Eon 
Flint’s tales to the fore. Then, of course, the 
finish of the Stilson trilogy; Garret Smith and 
Garrett Serviss; Cummings’ early “Fire Peo- 
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Don’t be caught napping when Opportunity knocks. 
Prepare for advancement and more money by train- 
ing now for the job ahead. Free 4S-Page Books Tell 
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— or mail us this ad with your name and address in 
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IhE AGONYiOF 



ITCHING SKIN 









When -the agony of itching skin ’ atoost 
drives you wild, don't reach for ordinary 
salves or "cure-alls." Get HobsOn’S Der- 
MA-Zbma Ointment immediately. Because 
Hobson’s Derma-Zema Ointment has 
been helping folks to relieve and clear up 
the agony of itching skin for over 50 years. 
Just wash the itching parts with toilet 
soap. Then apply Hobson’S Derma-Zema 
Ointment. You’ll find almost immediato 
relief to that awful agony of itching skin 
from the use of Hobson’s. But be sure to 
ask for the genuine Hobson’S Derma- 
'Zema Ointment at your drug or depart- 
ment store today. Don’t accept "something 
just as good." Get real relief with HOB- 
SON’S Derma-Zema Ointment— 59c. 
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■ Car owners who are wasting moner and not getting 
' proper gas mileage dne to over- rich mixtures 
will he pleased to learn how to save gasoline 
by VACU-MATING over-rich mixtores. V ACU- 
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lautomatia and operates on the anpercbarge 
principle. Easily Installed in a few minutes. 

'salesmen WANTED! Big ProRtel 

I Send names address on penny postcard /Tee 
^ and howto get yonrs for introdncinKe 

VACU-MATIC CO., 7S 17-1322 W. State SL. WAUWAT OSA, WIS. 





EwcotlYa AceoontnntB and C- P. A's earn $8,000 to $^.000 a year. 
fhouandB of firms need them. We train yoo thoroly at home io spare 
dme for C. F. A'b examlnatioDS or ezecntaye accoondnff poBitloae. 
Previous experience uimocosBery. Personm trains on^reopervlBion 
of staff of C. P. A's. Placement coonsel and holp. Write for free 
book, *'AccoanteDcy, the ProfesaloB That Pays.'* 

USALLE Extension University. 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 7334- H. Chicago 5, 111. 
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This new 128-paga book, “Btammerlng, Its Cause and 
Correction," describes the Bogue Unit Method for 
sclentiflo correction of stammering and stuttering — 
successful for 47 years. . 

Ben|. N. Bopue, Dept. 4825, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

STUDY AT HOME FOR PERSONAL SUCCESS 
and LARGER EARNINGS. 30 years expert In- 
struction— over 114,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Decree awarded. All lexta fumlehed. Easy pay* 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK— **Law and £xecu> 
tlve Qdldance’^— NOWI 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 91 -B, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chleagelt, III. 





Mechantcai. nnlts everywhere need 
Bervlcins.SoonnewnnitBwillreqniTa 
Installation service. Y on can be ready 
with reliable pay-knowledge of this 
big Income field. Unique home stndy-plns 
actual practice plan prepares yon to enter 
serviclngorlnstalllng field or g;et Into busi- 
ness of your own. Great opportunities now. 
and later. Get facts FREE. Write today! 

UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 

' Dept.L-l,252SSbeffleldAv6.,Chicaeol4.lll. 



FANTASTIC NOVELS 

pie”, “Man Who Mastered Time”, “Princess of 
the Atom”. Farley, Kline, Burroughs and the 
rest of Cummings I’d ease in as time went by. 
I’d hold Merritt for a while longer. I would 
scout around for George Allan England — his 
“Air Trust” and “The Golden Blight”. I’d hunt 
up more Austin Hall, the early Leinster, Fisher, 
Francis Stevens . . oh, you know. . . 

But for Famous Fantastic Mysteries I’d put 
John Taine in #1 spot. “The Purple Sapphire”,' 
“The Gold ’Tooth”, “Quayle’s Invention”, 
“Green Fire”- That’s what I’d do (If I wer^ 
King). Right after- Taine — no, on the same 
plane of atomic monkey bizness I’d feature 
Karel Capek of “Krakatit”, of “The Absolute 
At Large”, of the play “R. U. R,”, of the type- 
setter’s nightmare, “War With the Newts”. 'Then 
I’d round up the Robert W. Chambers of 
“Maker of Moons”, “Repairer of Reputations”, 
“In Search of the Unknown”, and throw out 
the Chambers of “The Slayer of Souls”. I 
would do my level best to get Joseph O’Neill’s 
“Land Under England”, Romain Rolland’s 
movie script of “The Revolt of the Machines” 
— and Stapledon, John Collier, Jack London's 
“Iron Heel”, M. P. Shiel, and Vardis Fisher’s 
“Darkness and the Deep” Testament. 

Les Anderson. 

1045 Mason St.', 

San Francisco 8, Calif. 

A GREAT MAGAZINE 

’The return of F.N. to the magazine stands 
was a most welcome surprise, and one that I 
for one had not thought to see. Despite Ihe 
fine work done by F.F.M. in bringing back 
little-known book publications, those works are 
available to the diligent searcher; but where, 
O where, can you find Argosy, All Story, Cava- 
lier, et al for such wonderful years as 1910- 
35? 

To bring down what will most probably be 
loud howls of indignation. I’d like to criticize 
your choice for the lead-off issue VOL. I, NO. 6, 
of A. Merritt’s “Ship of Ishtar”. In my own 
opinion it is defeating the purpose of F.N., for 
that novel (one of Merritt’s very best efforts, 
and Merritt was supreme in my opinion) is 
readily available in book form, and has indeed 
been republished once in Argosy. How about 
the works of lesser-known, equally able 
writers, such as Charles B. Stilson, of the 
“Polaris” yarns? 

And for my own choice in yarns to be re- 
published, are “The Missing Mondays” and 
“The Man in the Moon’^ by Flint, and all of 
Ray Cummings’ novels long out of print. 

And to top off my own personal list, a yarh- 
whose title I’ve never been able to remember, 
but which ran. in Detective Fiction Weekly a 
long time ago, and a dead-ringer for Merritt’s 
“Seven Footprints to Satan,” identifiable by 
other readers, perhaps, because of the intense 
closing scene, with the evil mansion burning 
down, and the arch-villain emerging from, the 
'maw of a giant clam, burst open by the heat? 

You’ll have suggestions innumerable pouring 
in, and I would like to second them all — all ex- 
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THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

cept better-knovm yams presently available 
in another form. There is too much of the old 
Munsey treasure to bring back to waiting read- 
ers to waste even a few precious pages of F. N. 

And to close off, I would like to contact other 
readers who are interested in fantasy book 
collecting and who are equally interested in 
avoiding the skyrocketing prices of dealers. I 
have much to swap, and will answer promptly. 

Thanks once again for bringing back Fantas- 
tic Novels. It was a great magazine; it will be a 
great magazine again. 

Samuel A. Peeples. 

P. O. Box 4223, 

San Fr^cisco, Calif. 

WANTS VICTOR ROUSSEAU 

I can hardly express my joy in finding your 
new magazine. Fantastic Novels on the news- 
stand. 

Have waited a long time for this day. Years 
ago, back in the early 1920’s I used to read such 
stories in the old All Story Weekly. 

I still have the old All Story that contains 
the original .“Moon Pool” but not the second 
part. Have also read all of the Palos series ex- 
cept the one coming in the May F. N. 

Have read a lot in the Readers’ Viewpoint and 
fully agree on their wanting the old stories by 
Merritt, and etc. But there is one author that 
they miss or don’t mention very often for some 
reason or other and he is Victor Rousseau who 
has written such stories as “Draft of Eternity”, 
“Sea Demons”, “Midsummer Madness”, and etc. 

The “Draft of Eternity” is one of the best 
stories of its kind that I have ever read. It is a 
four part story and Merritt’s “Moon Pool” was 
in one of the same issues. 

I will not take too much of your time for 
now, but did want to congratulate you on your 
new magazine. 

The only trouble is that it doesn’t come out 
often enough. 

Paul M. Welch. 

1632 W. Congress St., 

Chicago 12, lU. 

BEST MERRITT TALE 

It was with great pleasure that I read of the 
reappearance of F.N. “The Ship of Ishtar” sure 
was a treat — about the best Merritt tale I’ve 
read. Good characterization, somehow sad, and 
with just enough action. 

The cover for the March F.N. was a master- 
piece. It tops anything Finlay ever did. I 
,think I mentioned in one issue that Lawrence 
was the best artist. Seeing the one done for 
“Man Who Went Back” nearly changed my 
mind, but the statement still holds. 

F.N. has just about anything a fantasy lover 
would want. In fact there is only one which 
surpasses it, F.F.M. But shorten the heading 
and it will be near perfect. 

James W. Ayers. 

609 1st St, 

Attalla, Ala. 
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FANTASTIC NOVELS 



#^BURNING TIRED FEET! 

* Help yourself to quick relief with QUINSANA 
— cooline, soothing, absorbent! 

Quinsana Foot Powder helps give cooling, soothing 
relief to burning tired feet I Quinsana helps to 
absorb excessive perspiration, to keep feet dry, 
comfortable — and to combat foot odor. 

Amazing results on Athlete’s Foot! Tests - prove 
9 out of 10 get complete relief from itching, burn- 
ing Athlete’s Foot after 30-day Quinsana treatment. 

Quinsana’s antiseptic action helps prevent the 
growth of the fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot. It 
works fast to end the misery of itching, cracking, 
peeling between toes.' And daily Quinsana use 
helps prevent recurrence of Athlete’s Foot I 

Shake Quinsana on your feet. Shake It In shoes to absorb ' 
moisture. Use Quinsana every day! 

QUINSANA POWDER 
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Wonderful at home, on picnics, fishing trips, etc. I 

Simple to use! JITTERBUG on ankles, wrists, exposed 
skin areas keeps stingina, biting insects away for hours. 
Resists perspiration and moisture. Proved scientific 
formula. . . us^ by the Armed Forceal JITTERBUG is a 
pleasantly scented cream-lotion, neither sticky nor 
greasy. Will not harm fabrics, nylons, plastic, lacquered 
items. Enjoy your outdoor fun. Get a bottle today I 

Amazing cream-type loHon 
lasts for hours A hours! 
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ORCHIDS FOR F. N. 

Congratulations! Wo^nderful! Nothing better. 
Fantastic . Novels back on the book stands. It 
was especially needed as the policy of F.F.M. 
robbed the younger generation of the best in the 
field of fantasy. I am still an F.F.M. fan of the 
highest order but the new work cannot compare 
with the Munsey collection. Authors like Mer- 
ritt, Flint, Hall, G. P. Serviss, Taine, G. Smith, 
Fr^cis Stevens, cannot be classed with authors 
now filling the pages of F!F.M. Therefore, I say, 
a dozen orchids for F.N. 

The first issue of F.N. is tops. The story by 
Merritt ranks on the top of any list of classic 
fiction. Finlay — wonderful, the best illustrator 
you have. A friend of mine claims Merritt wrote 
a story titled “The Bridge of Light”, ' I say he 
did not. Can any of you readers settle the 
argument? 

I started reading F.F.M. and F.N. in 1942 and 
have just about a complete collection of both. 
I need the issue containing Francis Stevens’ 
“The Citadel of Fear”. I believe it is the Febru- 
ary 1942 issue. I would appreciate any help 
from fellow fantasy fans in getting this issue. 
1 would be indebted to any readers who could 
supply the following: Frank B. Long, “The 
Horror from the Hills”: A. E, van Vogt, “Black 
Destroyer in Scarlet”: M. P. Shiel, “The Purple 
Cloud”: Claude Farrere, “Useless Hands”. All 
the above would fit in F.F.M., I believe. 

I have been waiting for a little poetry from 
Virginia “Nanek” Combs. How about it? 

Donald J. Hutchinson. 

1 1337 Thomas Avenue N., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ISHTAR” EXCELLENT STARTER 

I am certainly glad to see Fantastic Novels 
once again on the newsstands. As a constant 
reader of F.F.M. and F.N. since Jhe first issues 
I, like many others, "greatly deplored the dis- 
continuence of the Munsey fantasies. Your re- 
turn to original policy is most welcome. 

The choice of Merritt’s “Ship of Ishtar” was 
an excellent one with which to launch the new 
career of F.N. I am heartily in favor of reprint- 
ing all of A. Merritt’s stories in the near future. 
If this should happen I suggest that you use 
.all of the original Finlay illustrations augment- 
ed by new drawings of this exceptional artist. 
A combination of Finlay and and Paul would 
again give you incomparable art work in the 
field of fantasy and science fiction. 

In response to your request for suggested 
future stories I would like to nominate morcv 
by Austin Hall, Homer Eon Flint, Francis 
Stevens, Garret^Smith, and George Allan Eng- 
land, in addition to those of A. Merritt. And 
remember, there will probably be a growing 
demand for another publishing of “The Blind 
Spot”. 

Best of luck in your resumed venture. 

R. C. Mainfort. 

414 Hampton Drive, 

Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
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Thousands Now Play Popular Songs 
Who Didn't Know a Note of Music Before 




You, foo, con learn your favorite 
instrument at home, without 
1 a teacher, this quick, 
easy, money-saving way 

T hink of the fun you are missing! The popularity, 
friendship, good times! Why? Because you tliink it’s 
hard to learn music. You have an idea that it’s a slow, 
tedious task, with lots of horing drills and exercises. 

That’s .not the twentieth-century way! Surely you’ve 
heard the news! How, people all over the world have 
learned to play. by a method so simple a child can under- 
stand it — so fascinating that it’s like playing a game! 
Imagine! You learn without a teacher — in your spare time 
at home — at a cost of only a few cents a day! You learn 
by the famous print-and-picture method — every position, 
every move before your eyes in big, clear illustrations. 
You , CAN’T go wrong! And .best of all, you start play-, 
ing real tunes almost at once, from the very first lesson. 

No needless, old-fashioned “scales” 
and exercises. No confused, perplex- 
ing study. You learn to play by play- 
ing. It’s thrilling, exciting, inspiring! 

No wonder hundreds of thousands of 
people have taken up music this easy 
way. No wonder enthusiastic letters 
like those reproduced here pour in 
from all over the world. 

Sound interesting? Well, just name 
the instrument you’d like to play and 
we'll prove you CAN! (Instruments 
supplied when needed, 'Cash or Credit.) 

Mail the coupon or write. Do it now! 

50th year. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
3677 Brunswick Bldg. 

New York 10, N. Y. 



Learned Quickly at Home. "1 didn’t 
dream L could actually, learn to play 
without a teacher. Now when I play 
for people they hardly believe that J 
learned to play so well In so short a 
time.” *11. C. S., Calif. 



Music is the magic key to fiicndship, fun, 
romance. The person who can play a musical 
instrument is always sure of a welcome. Why 
not let music open lip a ‘new world for you. 
Thousands have discovered unexpected pleasure 
and profit In music, thanks- to the uninue 
method that makes it ania;^ingly easy to learn. 

Send for FREE Booklet and 
Print and Picture Sample 

See for yourself how this wonderful 
self-instruction method works. Sit 
down, in the privacy of .vour own 
home, with the interesting illu-strated 
booklet, ”Mow to I.»carn Music at 
Home.” No salesman will call — 
decide for yourself whether you want 
to play tliis easy way. 




Invited to Parties. *‘Ue- Well Worth Money. Su r p ri sod F r le n d s . 

fore 1 took your course ”The course Is fully “People who hear me 
1 didn't know one note self explanatory. When play don't understand 
of music. Then three one is finished with it how I do It. They ask 
months later I started there is little one need if I haven’t had le.ssons 
to play for dance.s. I've learn. It is well worth from a teacher. To 
been invited to many the money and I fully their surprise they find 
parties. The cour.«;e is believe you have the 1 haven't. I’m glad to 
ea.sy and interesting." finest course on the be a student of your 
•R. M.. Vancouver, market today.” *R. E. School." *M. H., Athol. 

B. C. G., Clarksburg, W. Va. Kans, 

•Actual pupils’ names on request. Pictures by Professional models. 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

3677 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 

I am interested in music study, particulariy in the in- 
strument indicated below. Please send me your free book- 
let, “.How to Learn Alusic at Home” and the free Print 
and Picture Sample. 



Piano 

Guitar 

Hawaiian Guitar 
Violin 

Piano Accordion 
Saxophone 
Trumpet, Cornet 

Name 



Reed Organ 

Tenor Banjo 

Ukulele 

Clarinet 

Trombone 

Flute 

Piccolo- 



(Please Print) 



Modern 
Elementary 
Harmony 
Mandolin 
practical Finger 
Control 

Have You 

-This Instru.i 



Address - 



Ony- 



-Siaie- 



Note: Ifymiaie under Iti years of age. parent must sign coiinon. 
SAVE 2c— Stick coupon on penny postcard. 
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